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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE PLYMOUTH 
CORPORATION. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FACTS AND DOCUMENTS. 


BY MR. R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 


Srvc the publication of my paper on the relations of Sir Francis 
Drake and the Plymouth Corporation, and the early history of the 
Plymouth Water Supply, several additional facts have come to 
light, partly in casual fashion, and partly as the result of further 
research. All have interest, some considerable value ; and the repro- 
duction of these is essential to that full statement of contemporary 
evidence which it has been my aim to make, so that, whether my 
views are accepted or not, all who are concerned in the discussion 
may be placed in as favourable a position for decision as myself. In 
that spirit I purpose therefore to continue my narrative. 


' And first with regard to the Water Act. I have already stated 
that the Corporation Records, while showing that Christopher 
Harris, one of the members for the borough, was in charge of the 
measure in the House of Commons (as proved by the payments to 
him), do not mention Drake in this connection, and that there was 
neither “room nor need for his interference.” My friend Mr. J. 
B. Davidson, of Lincoln’s Inn, has fortunately found in the journals 
of Sir Simonds d’Ewes* a series of entries which show precisely, 
without room for any suppositions, what Drake’s position with 
regard to the Bill was. We read :— 


* The Journals of all the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
. collected by Sir Simonds d’Ewes. London, 1682. 

D’Ewes compiled from several sources—the diaries of private members, and 
the official journals of the House of Commons, since lost. I am indebted to 
Mr. Davidson for the extracts. 
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“On Thursday the 10th of December [1584] Two Bill [sic] of 
no great moment had each of them their first reading, of which the 
first was the Bill for the preservation of Plymouth-Haven.” * 

[Monday the 21st of December]. ‘The Bill for the preservation 
of the Haven of Plymouth, was upon the second reading committed 
unto Sir Francis Drake, Mr. Wroth, Mr. Edgecombe, and others, 
who were appointed to meet the third day of the next sitting 
of this Court in Lincolns-Inn Hall in the afternoon of the same 
day.” t 

[Thursday the 18th of February]. ‘Five bills of no great 
moment had each of them one reading ; of which the second being 
the Bill of Plymouth-Haven was upon the second reading com- 
mitted again to the former Committees, and Mr. Grafton was 
added unto them, and the bill was delivered to Mr. Wroth, who 
with the rest was appointed to meet in the Middle-Temple Hall to 
morrow in the afternoon.” t 

[Saturday the 20th of February]. “The Bill for Plymouth- 
Haven was brought in again with a Proviso.” § 

[Tuesday the 23rd of February]. ‘A Proviso was added to the 
Bill for Plymouth Haven, and was twice read, and Ordered with 
the Bill to be ingrossed.” || 

[Saturday the 27th of February]. ‘The Bill for Preservation 
of Plymouth-Haven passed upon the Question after the third 
reading, and was presently sent up to the Lords by Mr. Treasurer 
[Sir Francis Knolles] and others.” 

[The Royal assent was given Monday 29th March]. 


This fortunate discovery, to my mind clearly establishes that 
Drake was concerned with the measure simply in his public 
capacity as a member of parliament—as one of a Select Committee, 
of which Mr. Wroth, member for Middlesex, was chairman, and 
to which Mr. Edgcumbe, member for Liskeard, and Mr. Grafton, 
member for Grampound, also belonged. Sir Francis himself was 
then member for Bossiney. Had he been using private influence 
to push the bill through, he could not, as a man of honour, have 
assumed what would have been a more than questionable position. 
Further, we cannot believe that the other members of such a 
committee were mere tools in his hands. We are thus driven to 
the conclusion that the bill was dealt with on its merits, and 
that Plymouth is as much indebted to Drake’s colleagues in 
committee, for their performance of a public duty, as to himself. 


* D’Ewes’ Journals, p. 337, col. ii. + Ibid. p. 345, col. i. 
+t Ibid. pp. 352, col. ii. ; 353, col. i. § Lbid. p. 353, col. ii. 
|| Zbed. p. 355, col. i. { Ibid. p. 361, col. i. 
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We shall see by-and-by where the contrary assumption would 
land us.* 

But we do not stop here. The most remarkable fact revealed by 
these entries is that the Water Act was not passed in the form in 
which it was introduced. A Proviso was added by the Committee, 
and on reference to the Act we see that this Proviso is the only 
part of the statute in which reference is made to mills. Have we 
here an indication of the origin of Drake’s personal interest in the 
undertaking? It is certain that the Act confers no direct authority 
for the erection of mills; it is equally certain that this Proviso 
furnishes the only excuse that could be given for their erection— 
the compensation of the existing millers, whose trade might be 
injured by the abstraction of the water for such a purpose. T 

But the most singular incident in connection with the parlia- 
mentary history of the Plymouth Water Supply has yet to be 
mentioned. 

I have shown that there is no authority to erect mills conferred 
by the Water Act; that the erection of the mills is expressly 
assigned by the Black Book of the Corporation to Sir Francis 
Drake ; that while the Corporation paid £300 to Drake on account 
of the leat, besides their own direct expenditure, they made no pay- 
ment as such on account of the mills. From beginning to end 
the mills stand before us as Drake’s idea and work, and not as in 


* Upon questions of “sea divinity,” as Fuller quaintly phrases it, the feel- 
ing of Drake’s time differed materially from ours ; and I do not censure him 
for acts which in the present day would be called piracy, but which were then 
regarded as legitimate warfare, or for his share in the early slave trade, 
which was then held honourable business. The code of private honour was 
much the same, however, then as now. It would have been as disgraceful for 
Drake to bring in a bill under false pretences—to lend his influence to the per- 
petration of a shameless job, to use his position to crush an individual or a 
corporation, or to turn to private profit the performance of a public duty—as 
it would be in any public man of the present day. Such suggestions have 
been made, and in support of his assumed benevolence ; but until direct proof 
is given I decline to see in Drake’s attitude towards the Plymouth Corporation, 
and its water supply, anything beyond that of a keen man of business, who 
knew how to turn mills to the best account. 

+ It is worth noting that in this same session of Parliament the Corporation 
of Chichester obtained an Act for the construction of water works, so that the 
Plymouth statute does not stand absolutely alone. Both these are quoted in 
Pickering s Statutes as public acts. 

2u 2 
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any way the suggestion or project of the Corporation, though built 
under cover of their Water Act. 

Now the water was “brought in” in April, 1591, and some of 
the mills were completed by Michaelmas, when Drake “ grounde 
Corne wth theym.” A year had hardly elapsed ere they became the 
subject of the controversy that in one form or other has continued 
to the present day. The MSS. of the House of Lords contain 
under date March 20th, 1592, the draft of “An Act for the ex- 
planation and true interpretation of a statute made in the 27th 
year of the Queens Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for the pre- 
servation of the haven of Plymouth.’” This sets forth that the 
mayor and commonalty having been authorised to make a trench 
or water-course to supply the town and shipping with water, had 
turned it to their own profit by erecting corn mills on it, to the 
damage of the millowners on the Mew als Mevie. Order there- 
fore to be made for the removal of the mills within two years. 

This bill is endorsed with the dates of proceedings thereon in 
the House of Commons; but it is not mentioned in the Journals 
of the Lords, and the Commons Journals for the time are wanting. 
It seems to have passed the Commons, however, not only from the 
endorsements, but from the fact that, like other bills sent up from 
the Lower House, it is amongst the papers of the Lords. Having 
been brought up, it must for some reason or other have been 
abandoned. 

Now while this bill was passing through the House of Commons, 
Drake sat there as member for Plymouth, and Sir Simonds d’Ewes 
gives the following statement of his connection with the measure : 


[Monday, the 19th of February, 1592.] “The bill for the 
bringing of fresh water to the town of Stonehouse * was, upon the 
second reading, committed unto Sir Francis Drake, Mr. Edgecombe, 
Sir Thomas Conisby, Mr. Dalton, and others, who were appointed 
to meet to-morrow at two of the clock in the Afternoon in the 
Exchequer Chamber. 


* When the success of the Plymouth scheme had been established, an Act 
was obtained for the supply of Stonehouse with fresh water, the needs of the 
shipping being alleged as a leading cause. This act is a private one, but 
there is a draft of it also among the MSS. of the House of Lords. It is 
stated that the intention was to bring the water from Millbrook; that is, 
the stream flowing down by Houndiscombe to Pennycomequick,! which 


* Pennycomequick is the Keltic, and Millbrook the Saxon name, of the same place; and 
the former being more distinctive has survived. 
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“The Bill for the Haven of Plymouth, and the Bill for the 
Inning of Plimpton Marsh, were each of them read the second 
time, and committed to the former Committees in the Bill for the 
Town of Stonehouse, to meet at the same time and place, and the 
Bills were both of them delivered to Sir Francis Drake, one of the 
said Committees.” * 

[Thursday, the 29th of March, 1593.] “Mr. Broughton, Mr. 
Attorney of the Dutchy, Sir Thomas Dennis, and Sir Francis 
Gudolphen, were added to the former Committees on the Bill for 
the Haven of Plymouth (who had been appointed on Monday, the 
26th day [sie] of this instant March foregoing, and appointed to 
meet at two of the Clock in the Afternoon of this present day.” t 


Here then we have Drake acting as Chairman of a Select Com- 
mittee on a Bill which alleged that the Corporation of Plymouth 
had wrested a public work to their private profit, whereas the act 
complained of was his and not theirs, and which, by way of 
penalty, ordered the removal of the offending mills. How are we 
to construe this? If Drake is entitled to personal credit for sitting 
on the Committee of the Water Act, it is equally clear that personal 
discredit must attach to him for his chairmanship of a Committee 
which affirmed the principle of a bill that—as he well knew— 
threw blame and responsibility on the shoulders of the wrong 
party. In the absence of the mill lease, not then granted, the 
mills were indeed de jure under the Corporation, but de facto his. 
The measure of special gratitude affirmed in the former case—if 
the assumption of Drake’s paramount influence is seriously argued 


could be conducted round above the creek. It is not likely that anything very 
effectual was done under this statute; for Mr. Woollcombe! quotes from some 
Corporation entry which I have not yet been able to trace, “that a grant was 
made in the lifetime of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, that he and his tenants of 
Stonehouse should be permitted to take near Little Pennycomequick a small 
stream of water, an inch in diameter, “from the new river or mill leat 
running to the Town,” to be by the grantees conveyed to Stonehouse, when 
the water might be spared by the Plymouth folk without damage to the town 
or mills there. This was confirmed in July, 1688, but withdrawn in July, 
1713, from an apprehension that Plymouth had not water enough to supply 
the increased number of inhabitants. 

The Sir Richard Edgcumbe here referred to must have been either Sir 
Richard who succeeded his father, Sir Peter, in 1607, and died in 1688, or 
Sir Richard, son of Sir Piers, who succeeded his father in 1660, and died in 
1688 ; most probably the latter. 

* Op. cit. Commons Journal, p. 510. T Op. ett. p. 512; 


* MS. History of Plymouth, 
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—must be the measure of special censure in the latter. If we 
regard his connection with the measure as simply that of a member 
of Parliament in his ordinary duty of dealing with a batch of 
local bills, we are relieved of this difficulty. But his honour is 
saved at the expense of his influence. If he was powerful enough 
to push the Water Act through, he certainly should have been able 
to get a measure rejected which concerned his own interests more 
nearly than those of anyone else. The exterior evidence is quite 
as strong in favour of his promotion of the one bill as of the other ; 
and this on any ordinary reasoning should show the absurdity of 
either hypothesis. No public man of modern days who valued his 
reputation one lota would, however, in any case consent for one 
moment to occupy such a doubtful position as that which Drake 
occupied towards this proposal, and the only excuse is that these 
were times par excellence of monopoles and State interference. 

It is very unfortunate that we cannot trace the causes which led 
to the abandonment of this second bill. Just at this juncture one 
of the private diary sources used by d’ Ewes failed, and he had to 
fall back wholly upon the original journal of the Commons. Six 
bills were brought up from the House of Commons to the House 
of Lords on the 2nd of April, of which the second was the Stone- 
house Water Act.* Four of the others are named among the 
MSS. of the House of Lords in the Third Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, but the name of the sixth is not given. 
According to the endorsement, March 20 would seem to have been 
the date at which the draft of the Mills Removal Act reached the 
Lords. But then how is this to be reconciled with the fact (which 
shows the importance attached to the measure) of the re-appoint- 
ment of a Special Committee by the Commons on the 26th of 
March, and its enlargement on the 29th? There would seem to be 
some error in the dates (20 for 301), unless the Bill was withdrawn 
from the Lords and recommitted, in which case its final stage and 
disappearance may have been in the House of Commons after all. 
We can very well understand why the Attorney of the Duchy of 
Cornwall was added to the Committee, because Sutton Pool, which 
the water of the leat was intended to scour, was then as now part 
of the Duchy property. 

To these facts, which are susceptible of sundry explanatory 

hypotheses, but not of any certain interpretation, I have only to 
| * Op. cit. Lords Journals, p. 463. 
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add that it was in 1593, and not at the time of their erection, that 
the corporate lease of the mills to Drake for 67 years commenced. 
Has that fact any connection with this measure 4 


Next, concerning the compensation to owners and occupiers :— 
The Black Book records that Sir Francis received £100 to com- 
pound with the lords of the land over which the leat runs, and I 
have stated that “£50 at the outside would have been extravagantly 
sufficient to buy the fee simple of the whole.” I now show that 
this was so by quoting the award of compensation made by the 
judges under the Act. The original indenture is not known to 
exist; but there is a contemporary copy, which was possibly a 
draft. As the document is exceedingly interesting, I cite it in full, 
with the omission only of the repetitions of legal technicalities. 
It will be seen that the judges—Sir Edmund Anderson, and Baron 
Stroud—did not themselves assess the details. They visited 
Plymouth somewhere in 1590-91, when the Corporation gave them 
a tun of wine ‘‘for theire paines and helpe touching the water 
Course,” but left the particulars to Christopher Harris, Thomas 
Wise, William Crymes, John Copplestone, and William Strode, 
confirming their award after the leat had been completed in 1592. 

The award deals with the lands concerned, in lineal order from 
the Weir Head to the town; and, with a few exceptions, the com- 
pensation paid to the tenant is, singularly enough, the same as that 
given to the landowner. How much of the land was practically 
valueless is shown by the several awards of 4d. As all the 
amounts were calculated at sixteen years’ purchase, a farthing a 
year was the lowest sum that could be taken to represent any 
claim. It is perhaps worth noting also that the award recognizes 
solely the Mayor and Commonalty. They were the only parties 
authorized under the Act; and it was they who, in the words 
adopted by the judges, had made the leat. ‘Whereas the said 
Maio™ and Coyaltie . . . have digged mined and trenched and 
caused to be digged mined and trenched one ditche or Trenche.. . 
for the convenyent or necessarie conveyeng of the said Riuer to the 
said Towne of Plymouthe.” Drake does not appear, save as a 
recipient of compensation, from beginning to end! The well- 
known dictum, Qui facit per alium facit per se, had not then been 
questioned, nor well-paid contractors advanced to the rank of 
originators and philanthropists. 
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‘‘This Indenture made the fiuethe daie of Julye in the fower 
and Thirthith yere of the Raigne of o° soueraigne Lady Elyzabeth 
by the grace of godd Queene of England Fraunce & Ireland De- 
fender of the faithe &c. Between St Edmond Anderson Knighte 
lorde cheyf Justice of the Courte of Comon plees, and Thoms 
Gente stroud Baron of her Ma‘ Courte of Exchequer Justices of 
Assise of the Countie of Deuon of thone partie, and the Mayot 
and Coialtie of the Boroughe of Plimouthe in the said Countie 
of thother partie, whereas it was enacted in the Parliam* holden in 
the seauen & Twentithe yere of the Raigne of o* said soutaigne 
Lady 

[Here the chief provisions of the Water Act are set forth. | 

‘“‘ And whereas the said Maio and Coyaltie after the said feaste 
of Easter haue digged mined and trenched and caused to be digged 
mined and trenched one ditche or Trenche containinge in breadthe 
betwene sixe and seuen foote in over and throughe the Lands & 
grounds lyeinge betwene the said Towne of Plymouthe, and some 
pte of the said Riuer of Meawe als Meavye, and digged mined 
brocken banked and caste vppe all manner of Rocks stones grauell 
sande and all other letts in the groundes and places convenient 
before mencofied, for the convenyent or necessarie conveyeng of 
the said Riuer to the same Towne of Plymouthe pte of w°* Lands 
& grounds soe digged mined trenched is thinheritance of Walter 
Elford gent beinge in thoccupacon & possessione of one Willm 
Stockeman and ouer and throughe the Lands & inheritance of the 
said Walter Elford and of Thomas Elford beinge in the possession 
& occupacon of one Walter Elford John Elford and Johan Sop 
widdowe tennts or farmo™ of the same eyther solelie to themselues 
or ioyntlie or in Comon wth some others, and ouer & through 
certen Lands & grounds being the Inheritaunce of Nicholas 
Slanning esquire pte thereof being in the seutall occupacon .. . 
of one John Shellowbeare, Walter Elford, John Andrewe, wm 
Poleslande & John Ashe beinge tennts or farmo™... and ouer & 
throughe certen other Lands & grounds of the said Nicholas 
Slanninge called the Comons of Bickleighe Downe als Rowboroughe 
Downe and... being thinheritance of Walter Hele of Brixton | 
gent pte whereof beinge in the possessione or occupacon of Rychard 
Bunsall . . . and... thinheritance of one Rychard Bunsall 
beinge in the seuTall occupacon ... of one John Andrewes & 
Walter Braye . . . and ouer and throughe certen other Lands & 
Grounds of the said Walter Hele & the heires of Walter Elford 
deceased, and of the lands and grounds of the heires of John 
Brendon deceased, and of the lands and grounds of the heires of 
Rychard Bunsall deceased called the Comons of Hennodon and 
ouer and through certen Lands and grounds of the heires of 
Milleton and of Phillipp Crimes gent and . . . Lands and grounds 
beinge thinheritance of the said Phillipp Crimes pte thereof beinge 
in the seutall occupacon . . . of John Hearne Rychard Crosse 
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John Coming and John Repe being tennts... and... of the 
said Phillippe Crimes and John Edgecombe . . . in the occupacon 
. . . of Hughe Lugge and Xpofer Edgecombe ... and... of 
the said Phillipp Crimes called Malbourne and . . . of theires of 
Milleton beinge in thoccupacon . . . of Rychard Luxmore.. . 
and... certen Lands and grounds of one Askett esquire. . . 
John Stephens . . . tennte and ouer and throughe the Lands.. . 
of Thoms Coming and ouer and throughe certen lands. . . of 


William Crimes esquire comonlie called the Comons of Ruboroughe 
Downe and ouer other of his Lands or Grounds pte whereof is in 
the seufall occupacon . . . of Thoms Vstes and Stephen Baye 
. ouer and throughe the Queenes Heighe Waie in diuerse places 
and... lands... of the Deane and Chapter of Exon . 
Peter Trenamanne being Tennte... and... of the heire of 
John Fytes esquire deceased . . . Edmund Pers being tennte. . . 
and . . . of John Coplestone esquire lyeing by the heighe waie in 
questione betwene theim and... . of the said John Coplestone 
. . Judeth Whitacre Widdowe .. . tennte...and... of 
W™ Huchins . .. Xpofer Brockdon .. . tennte... and ouerand 
throughe the Comons of Wythy pte whereof is the Lands and 
grounds of John Hele esquire, pte whereof is in the occupacon of 
George Pollexfen and Henrie Pollexfen being tennts . . . and 
thother pte thereof is the Lands and grounds of Walter Pepperell 
merchant being in thoccupacon of Thoms Crane and Robert 
Croseman ... and... of Wm Carew of Hackum esquire. . . 
Thoms Walter... tennte... and... of John Prouse gent 
pte whereof is in thoccupacon and possessione of John Waie Thoms 
Dyer Henrie Hake Rychard Russell John Collins John Marchaunt 
John Alford Walter Kempe Rychard Rowe and Thoms Pommerie 
beinge Tennts or farmo™... and... of Phillippe Yarde mer- 
chant pte... in thoccupacon ... of Willm Hele and Thoms 
Dyer ...and... certen other Lands of the sd Yarde and of one 
Henrie Perrye . . . the said Thoms Dyer beinge tennte . . . and 
. . of Thoms Wise esquire . . . John Alford Thoms Paine and 
Willm Griffing being Tennts ... and ouer and throughe certen 
other Lands and grounds of the said John Hele and Walter Kempe 
and... of Jonas Trelawnie pte... in the seu'all occupacon 
. of Robt Tranlie and Rychard Rowe... and... lands 
. of John Harris, and . .. of Henrie Dinner and John 
Trelawnie and... of Xpofer Harword gent ... John Cole... 
tennte ... and ouer and throughe certen Lands and Grounds 
beinge thinheritance of Edmund Parker esquire being in thoccupa- 
con and possessione of S™ Frauncis Drake Kneght being Tennte or 
farmo' of the same eyther solelie or loyntlie or in comon wt some 


others, and... of the heires of Anthonie Pollerd esquire .. . 
Peter Siluestre and Martin White being Tennts... and... of 
the heires and assignes of one Mt Woode and . . . of the heires 


and assignes of Willm Hawkins esqr deceased pte . . . in thoccu- 
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pacon... of John Sparke... and... of Humfrey Specott 
esquire being in thoccupacon and possessione of some parsone and 


psones . . . and... of the Maio™ and Coialtie of Plimouthe 

. and . . . thinheritaunce of Peter Edgecombe esquire . 
Willm Hixton beinge Tennte . .. and... of George Baron 
gent. 


Theise Indentures nowe witness that the said Justices of the 
Assise hauing considered of the said Statute and of the quantitie 
qualitie nature and goodenes of the grounde ouer and throughe 
wh the same is broughte to the Towne of Plimouthe ptelie by 
theire owne vewe and by the credible informacon of Christofer 
Harris Thoms Wise Willm Crimes John Coplestone and Willm 
Strode esquires inhabyting neere to the said water course and most 
of them Justices of the peace in the said Countie of Deuon whom 
the said Justices of Assise required to vewe and meashre euerie 
parte of the Land and to Consider of the valewe and goodenes of 
the same throughe wh the said water course is browght to the said 
Towne of Plimouthe as by the informacon of diverse gentlemen 
and others of goode accompte dwelling neere the said Towne of 
Plimouthe and water course doe adiudge and determine that the 
said Maio’ and Coialtie shall paie to eurie parsone hereafter recyted 
or menconed in recompence and satisfaccone of and for all the 
Lands and grounds digged mined, or torned or anie Waie delt wth 
according to the said Statute for the absolute purchase thereof to 
the said Maio" and Coialtie and to theire Successors for euer suche 
some and somes of monie and in suche manner and sorte as herafter 
shalbe specifyed. That is to saye to the said Walter Elford iiij4 
and to the said w™ Stockenan and his Colessees eyther joynctlie or 
by the waie of Remainder if there be anie iiii4 being after the Rate 
of sixteene yeres purchase, according to the value, and for other the 
Lands and grounds of the said Walter Elford and the said Thoms 
Elford being in the possessione of the said Walter Elford digged 
mined or torned or anie Waie delt wth for the convayeng or bring- 
ing of the said water course, (to weete) to the said Walter Elford 
iiij® viij*, and to the said Thoms Elford iiij® viiij4 and to the said 
Walter Elford and to his Colessees eyther joynctlie or by the waie 
of Remainder if there be anie ix® iiij* being after the Rate of six- 
teene yeres purchase according to the verie valewe and for the 
Lands . . . of the said Nicholas Slanning in pte possessione of the 
said John Shellowbere . . . to the said Nicholas Slanning iiij4 to 
the said John Shellowbere iiij4 ... and to the said Nicholas 
Slanning for his Lands . . . in the possessione of the said Walter 
Elford xvjé iiij4 and to the said Walter Elford . . . xvj§ iiij4.. . 
and the said Nicholas Slanning for his Lands . . . in the possess- 
ione of the said John Andrew v% iiij4, And to the said John 
Andrew... v® iiij4, And to the said Nicholas Slanning for 
his Lands . . . in the possessione of the said Wm Poleslande vjé 
viijt and to the said Wm Poleslande . . . sixe shillings viij*, And 
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to the said Nicholas Slanning for the Lands . . . in the possessione 
of the said John Ashe one shillinge & fower pence and to the 
said John Ashe... : xvj*4.... And to the said Nicholas Slan- 
ning for y® s¢ Lands or grounds called the Comons of Rouboroughe 
Downe ij® iiij4 and for the land of the sd Walter Hele in the 
possessione of the said ond ie Bunsall . . . xj’ and to the sd 
Rychard Bunsall . xj... And for the Lands... of the 
sd oo Bunsall in the possessione of the sd John Andrewes 
. . . xj® and to the said John Andrewes... xj® . And to 
the sd Rychard Bunsall for his Lands . . . in the possessione of 
the said Walter Braie xj’, and to the said Walter Braie xj® .. . 
And for the Lands of the said Walter Hele and of the heires of 
Walter Elford deceased and . . . of the heires of John Brendon 
deceased and of the ... heires of Rychard Bunsall deceased 
called the Comons of hennadowne . . . to the said Walter Hele 
jij? . . . to the heires of Walter Elford ... ij? ... To the 
said heires of the said John Brendon. .. iiij4 .. . and to the 
heires of the said Richard Bunsall .. . iiij4 . . . And for all the 
Lands . . . of the said heires of Milleton and of the said Phillipp 
Crimes . . . to the said heires of Milleton xij4 . . . and to the 
said Phillippe Crimes xij4 . . . And for all the Lands of the said 
Phillipp Crimes in the possession of the said John Hearne... 
to the sd Phillipp Crimes iiij¢ and the said John Hearn iiij# 
. And to the said Phillipp Crimes for his Lands . . . in the 
possessione of the said Rychard Creese x}* and to the said Rychard 
Creese.. . xj®. .. And to the said Phillipp Crimes for his 
Lands... in the possessione of the said Jo® Coming xj§ and to 
the said Jo® Coming... xj®... And to the said Phillipp 
Crimes for his Lande BNA at the possessione of the said John 
Repe iij® viij? and to the said John Repe . . . ij® viij2 . . . And 
to the said Phillipp Crimes for the Lande or grounde called Mal- 
boroughe viij? . . . and for all the Lands or grounds of the said 
Phillippe Crimes and John Edgecombe in the possessione of Hughe 
Lugge . . . to the said Phillipp Crimes xj* and to the said John 
Edgcombe xjs and to the said Hughe Lugge ... xj® .. . and to 
the said Phillipp Crimes and J ohn Edgecombe for their Lands .. . 
in the / eae of the said Cristofer Edgecombe . . . Phillipp 
Crimes xj® . John Edgecombe xj® .. . Cristofer Edgecombe 
oi ay . . And for all the Lands . .. of the heires of the 
said Milliton i in the psa uae of the said Richard Luxmoore . 
the said heires . . . iiij§ iiij4 . the said Rychard Luxmoore... 
iiij* ij". And for all the Lands . . . of the said Askett in the 
possession of the said Jo" Stephens... Askett vijs ... John 
Stephen... vij® ... And for all the Lands... of the said 
Thoms Coming... vj® viij4... And for all the Lands or 
grounds of the said William Crimes called the Comon of Rou- 
boroughe downe .. . vj® viij4.... And for the Lands... of 
the said William Crimes in his owne possessione . . . xilij§ viij%. 
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And to the said W™ Crimes for his Lands . . . in the possessione 
of the said Thoms Vstes xij4 and to the said Thoms Vstes.. . 


xij. . . And to the said W™ Crimes for his Lande . . . in the 
possessione of the said Stephen Baye xij4... and to the said 
Stephen Baie... xij’... . And forall the Lands... of the 


said Deane and Chapter of Exon in the possessione of the said Peter 
Trenaman ... to the said Dean and Chapter ij® iiij4 and to the sd 
Peter Trenaman . . . ij® iiij4, . . . And for all the Lands .«. . of 
the said John Fits deceased in the possessione of the said Edmond 
Pearse . . . to said John Fits his heires iij§ and to the said Edmond 
Pearse... iij®%... And for the Lands or grounds of the said 
John Coplestone beinge by the heighe waie . . . to the said John 
Coplestone xvjf . . . and to the said John Coplestone alsoe for 
his said other Lands or grounds in the possessione of the sd 
Judeth Whitacre . . . to the said John Coplestone iiij4 and to the 
said Judeth Whitacre... iiij4, . .. And for all the Lands 
. of the sd wm Hucchins in the possessione of the said 
Christofer Brockdon . . . to the said Wm Huchins v® viij? and to 
the said Xpofer Brockdon ... v® viiij4. . . . And for the said 
Lands or grounds of the said John Hele in the possessione of the 
sd Georg and Henrie Pollexen . . . to the said John Hele iiij4 
and to the said George Pollexen and his Colessees ... uij4.. . 
And for the Lande... of the said Waltr Pepperell in the 
possessione of the said Thoms Crane . . . to the said Walter 
Pepperell iiij? . . . Thoms Crane . . . iiij4, . . . And to the said 
Walter Pepperell for the Lande or grounde in the possessione of 
the said Robert Croseman iiij? and to the sd Robte Croseman .. . 
iiijt, . . . And for the Lande... of the said [blank] Carewe 
. . In the possessione of the said Thoms Walter... to the 
said Carewe iij!' j8 and to the said Thoms Walter .. . ij#js ... 
And for the Lande of the said Prouze in the possessione of the 
said John Waie . . . to the said Prouse xvij§ and to the said John 
Waie... xvij®. . . and to the said Prouse for his Lands in the 
possessione of Thoms Dyer xiiij® viij? and to the said Thoms Dyer 
xiiij® viij4, . . . And to the said Prouse for his Lands or grounds 
the said Rychard Russell . . . xxxvj® ilij4 . . . and to the said 
Prouse for his Lands ... in the possession of the said John 
Colling xvij® and to the said John Colling . . . xvij& . .. And 
to the said Prouse for his Lande . . . in the possess of the said 
John Marchaunt xxiilj§ viij and to the said John Marchaunt.. . 
xxiilj® viij4, . . . And to the said Prouse for his Lande . . . in 
John Alford . . . iiij® iiijj4. . . and to the said Prouse for his 
Lande . . . in possessione of the said Walter Kempe xx1ij§ and to 
the said Walter Kempe ... xxij®.... and to the said Prouse 
for his Lande . . . in the possessione of the said Rychard Rowe 
x8 and to the sd Rychard Rowe... x’. . . . And to the said 
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Prouse for his Lande . . . in the possessione of the said Thoms 
Pomerie xiij* iiij* and to the said Thoms Pomerie . . . xiij® ilij 
And to the said Prouse for his Lande . . . in the possesione 
of the said Henrie Hake x iiij4 and to the said Henrie Hake .. . 
x® iiij4, . . . And for the Lands of the said Phillipp Yarde in the 
possessione of the said Wm Hele . . . to the said Phillipp Yarde 
ix® iiij4 and to the said Wm Hele... ix iij* . . And to the 
said Phillipp Yarde for his Lande . . . in the possessione of the 
said Thoms Dyer iiij® iij? and to the said Thoms Dyer. . . ij 
iij*. . . . And for all the Lands or grounds of the said Phillipp 
Yarde and of the said Henrie Perrie in the possessione of the said 
Thoms Dyer . . . to the said Phillippe Yarde x4 and to the said 
Henrie Perrie x? and to the said Thoms Dyer... xx4.... 
And forthe Lande . . . of the said Thoms Wise in the possessione 
of the said John Alford . . . to the said Thoms Wise vj viij4. 
and to the said John Alford . . . vj® viij4 . . . and to the said 
Thoms Wise for his Lande in the possessione of the said Thoms 
Paine ix® viij‘ and to the said Thos Paine... ix® viij4 . . . And 
to the said Thoms Wise for his Lande . . . in the possessione of 
the said Wm Griffing three shillings and to the said Wm Griffing 
ae. And for other the Lands and grounds of the said 
J ohn ae and of the said Walter Kemp. . . to ds ae John 
And for al bs Lands and grounds of the said Jonas bee in 
the possessione of the said Robert Trelawnie , .» Lo ‘the said 
Jonas Trelawnie xv® To the said Robt Trelawnie ... xv*%.. 
And to the said Jonas Trelawnie for his Lande... in the 
possessione of the said Richard Rowe viij® and to the said Rychard 
Rowe .. . viij®% And for all the Lands . . . of the sd J" Harris 
. to the sd Jn Harris iiij! ij... . And for all the Lands... 
of the sd Henrie Dinner and John Trelawnie ... to the said 
Henrie Dinner xiiij® 8¢ . . . and to the said John Trelawnie xiiijé 
vij*, . . . And for all the Lands... of the said Christofer 
Harward in the possessione of the said John Hele .. . to the 
said Christofer Harward xj® and to the said J" Hele. . . xj’. 
And for all the Lands and groundes of the said Edmund Parker i in 
the possessione of the said S* Frauncis Drake knight digged mined 
or turned or anie waie delt wth for the conuaeng or bringing of the 
said water course (to weete) to the said Edmond Parker xvij* and 
to the said St Frauncis Drake Kneight and to his Colessees eyther 
ioyntlie or by waie of Remainder if there be any xvij® being after 
the Rate of xvj yeres pchase according to the verie value, and for 
all the lands . . . of the said Pollerd of Horwoode in the possess- 
ione of the sd Peter Siluestre . . . to the said Pollerd xv° iiij4 and 
to the said Peter Siluestre ... xv* ij’... And to the sd 
Pollerd for his Land... in the possessione of the sd martin 
white x* viij? and to the said Martin White... x viij4. . . 
And for all the Lands and grounds of the sd Woode and of the 
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said Wm Hawkings in the possessione of the sd John Sparke. . . 
to the said woode ix* and to the heires of the said Wm Hawkins 
ix® and to the said John Sparke . . . viij®. . : . And for all the 
Lands ... of the said Humfrey Specott in the possessione of 
blank] . . . to the said Humfrey Specott iij* and to the said 
blank . 1uj% ... And for all the Lands ... of the said Peter 
Edgecombe in the possessione of the said Wm Hixstene ... to 
the said Peter Edgecombe v* viij4 and to the said Wm Hickstene 

. v8 vij® . . . And for all the Lande and grounde of the said 
George Barons in his owne possessione . . . xvjf. 

And to the entent that all and eu*ie psone and psones shall and 
maie haue recompence and satisfaccon for anie dammage vnto him 
or them for the digging mining turning or dealing w* anie pte of 
his or their Lands or possessions and for that it maie be that some 
one or more pcells of lande and the psones owners and lessees of 
the same are lefte owte and not menconed in theise psents wee doe 
farder aiudge and determine that all and eurie suche parsones and 
psones shall haue recompense and satisfaccon for the same Lands 
soe digged mined turned or anie waie delte w*" for the making and 
convayeng of the said water course after the Rate of xvj yeres 
pchase according to the verie value of the Lande to be rated taxed 
and appointed for the Justices of Assise of the Countie of Deuon 
for the time being Prouided alsoe and wee doe furder aiudg and 
determine that if it shall hereafter appeare, that anie pte of the 
Lands before resyted be thinheritance of anie other psone or psones 
or in lease to anie other pson or psones then before is menconed, 
and not thinheritance and not in lease to the psone or psones before 
menconed, soe that noe recompense or satisfaccon ought to be made 
vnto theim, that then the Recompence and monie appointed to be 
paied vnto them by theise psents shalbe paied and satisfied vnto the 
trewe owners and lessees of the same according to the terme and 
seutall Rates before menconed And that the said psones that be 
not owners or lessees before menconed shall haue nor take anie 
thing by theise psents anie thing herein contained [to the] Contrarie 
notwithstanding And we doe furder — and determne (?) that 
all and eurie psone and psones that are —-———— psents they receaue 
anie monie that they vpon the Recete of ————— shall make 
acquitance or some other svffycient —————- In witness whereof 
the said Justices of Assise ————— aboue at the Assises being 
holden and ————— thone pte of theise Indentures haue putt 
to thother pte the sd maio" and theire Comon 


seale.* 


This document is conclusive evidence of the value of the pro- 
perty affected by the leat, and it shows that the total compensation 
was £60 4s. 4d., of which only £33 19s. 4d. was for purchase of the 


* Portions of the last folio are torn off. 
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soil, and £26 5s. for the tenants. The £100 given to Drake to pay 
the compensation left a handsome margin, therefore, without taking 
into account any allowance for the water supplies granted to the 
estates of Whitleigh, Manadon, and Ham. Making no deductions 
on this head, and making no allowance for any direct expenditure 
by the Corporation ; but assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
Drake did the whole work, he had thus £240 for the 17 miles of 
leat, or £14 (say £75 in modern money) per mile; whereas, as I 
have already shown, less than half that amount would have cut 
the original ‘‘ ditch or trench” in the days of Elizabeth. It is very 
clear therefore now, not only that the Corporation paid for the leat, 
but also contributed largely towards the mills; and that the per- 
sonal outlay by Drake must still further be reduced.* 

The award disposes, with equal conclusiveness, of the singular 
supposition that Drake bought Buckland Abbey to help forward 
the scheme; for it shows that not an inch of Drake’s land was 
affected, while he is set forth as compensated to the extent of 17s., 
as tenant of some of Mr. Parker’s land near Plymouth. He is 
dealt with purely on business grounds. 

It is clear also that neither Walter Elford nor Sir Thomas Wise 
(the latter one of the assessors) could have any claim on the 
Corporation in respect of the leat except under this document. 
The fact that they were paid by the Corporation after the death of 
Drake seems conclusive therefore that they were not paid by him. 
The total payments due to Walter Elford personally were £1 10s. 8d., 
but as a landowner, only 5s. The amount awarded to Wise was 
19s. 4d.t It would appear, however, that the main ground of 
Elford’s claim, though it had no real status, was the construction 
of the Head Weir. This is partially indicated in my former 
quotation from the Receivers’ Accounts, but is made more clear in 
the entry attached to his name on the special list of Freemen. 

“The abousaid Walter Elforde hadd his freedome geuen hym 


in consideration of digginge and makinge of a hedd weare by the 
Mayor and Coialtie of this Borough in and vppon the landes and 


* May not the words of Payne’s letter to Cecil—-that the leat “cost us and 
Sir Frauncis Drake, who upon composicion with us undertook it,” “a greate 
some of money ’’—be fairly taken to indicate something approaching equality 
of expenditure? If so, we are helped further to a conclusion as to the cost 
of the mills.—See post. 

+ We may be perfectly sure that Wise, with Crymes and Coplestone, as 
assessors, had taken full care of their own interests. 
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grounde of the said Walter in Sheepstor als Shatstor and for 
passinge bringinge and conveyinge the Ryver of Mewe als Mevey 
through the landes of the said Walter Elforde and for the absolute 
purchase * of all his grounde there digged and broken for the 
bringinge and conveyinge thereof to the said Mayor & Coialtie & 
their successors.” 


There is no trace of the causes which would have induced the 
Corporation to accede to Elford’s claim any more than to Wise’s if 
the indenture had been fully carried out. The same obscurity 
exists here as in relation to the controversy with Thomas Drake, 
and the two incidents were perhaps associated. 

Many of the persons mentioned in this award were more or less 
intimately connected with Plymouth. Walter Elford, as we have 
seen, subsequently became a freeman. Trenaman lived at Jump, 
named after him half a century later ‘‘'Trenaman’s Jump.” Chris- 
topher Coplestone was a freeman of the town. Walter Pepperell 
was mayor in 1575-6 and 1590-1. Kempe, the schoolmaster, 
was a freeman. Nicholas Slanning was town clerk in 1552, 
member in 1558, mayor in 1564-5. John Trelawny was mayor in 
1597-8. Peter Silvester and Martin White were freemen. William 
Hawkins, brother of Sir John, was mayor in 1578-9 and 1587-8. 
John Sparke was mayor in 1583-4 and 1591-2. George Baron 
was town clerk, and subsequently mayor in 1594-5. A remarkable 
and hitherto unsuspected fact suggested by this document, read in 
connection with the recovered Receivers’ Accounts, is, that the first 
water money taken by the Corporation was apparently for the 
supply of water outside the borough—to Silvester and to Kemp. 
This is most important evidence of complete ownership, especially 
in relation to recent litigation. 


A noteworthy point, and one hitherto unknown, in connection 
with the association of Drake with Plymouth is that he was made 
a freeman in the mayoralty of Gregory Cocke, 1570-1, probably, 
from the position of his name, in the former year. Drake was 
then so far from having attained to note that no distinctive appella- 
tion is affixed to his name. When his brother, Thomas Drake, 
was made a freeman, in the mayoralty of William Hawkins, 


* “Absolute purchase” is also the language of the compensation deed. 
Note here also, as elsewhere, that it is the Mayor and Commonalty who are 
the principals in the work. 
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1587-8, he, on the contrary, was described as “ gentleman.” It 
may not be unimportant to notice also that there was another 
Thomas Drake admitted freeman in the mayoralty of John Derry, 
1557-8. This may point to an earlier connection of the Drake 
family with Plymouth than has hitherto been suspected. Drake 
was married at St. Budeaux to his first wife in 1569, the year 
before his freedom, and she was buried there in 1582-3, the year 
after his mayoralty. I am indebted to Mr. Whitmarsh for copies 
of the entries. 


“1569. Julye iiij** Francis Drake and Marye Newman. 
“1582. Januarie xxv*" Mary Drake wyfe of S* Francis D. knight.” 


The gallant and unfortunate John Oxenham was likewise a free- 
man of Plymouth, admitted five years before Drake. 


As to Robert Lampen, the “engineer” of the leat, and his local 
connection. JI am indebted to Mr. Whitmarsh, of St. Budeaux, 
who kindly examined the church registers of that parish at my 
request following up a clue which I had discovered—for full 
proof as to who Robert Lampen and his brother were. These 
Registers show that in the first half of the sixteenth century the 
Lampen or Lampyn (as it is spelt in the Registers and the Re- 
ceivers’ Accounts) family were represented in that parish somewhat 
largely, baptisms being registered prior to 1550 of children of John, 
Richard, and William Lampen. In 1560 occurs the name of Robert 
Lampen, as father of Johan Lampen; and in subsequent years there 
are entries of the baptism of other daughters and sons of Robert 
Lampen ; while on the 8th of February, 1605, one Robert Lampen, 
evidently the same, was buried. ‘This Robert Lampen had a son 
also called Robert, who was baptized July 25th, 1566, and was 
thus twenty-three when the survey of the leat was made. His 
brothers, with one exception, had died before that date, and the 
only one then living was James, who was born July 2nd, 1571, 
and was therefore five years younger. He was buried November, 
1604. There can be no reasonable doubt that one of these two 
Robert Lampens is the Robert Lampen of the Receivers’ Accounts 
—which, is not very material. If the father, judging by the age 
at which other members of his family married, he was in 1589-90 
at least fifty-three years old. The existing Registers contain no 
record of his marriage. My impression is that we must look to 
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the younger Lampen for our engineer. Whichever of the two it is 
to whom we are indebted for this work, it is now clear, however, 
that, as I suggested, the Lampens are a local family, and that, as 
I also thought probable, they have continued to be connected with 
this locality to the present day. The name did not disappear from 
St. Budeaux until the present century, and still remains in Ply- 
mouth. That the Rev. Robert Lampen was a descendant of the 
leat Lampen, direct or collateral, there should be no further 
question. 


We now come to the evidence offered by certain contemporary 
maps. A map or plan of the leat, made soon after its completion, 
has long been known to exist in the British Museum, and we are 
indebted to an entry in the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, noted by Mr. E. G. Bennett, for the discovery of a 
duplicate among the Cecil papers in the collection of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. Both maps are originals, evidently by the same 
hand—duplicates, not copies. Possibly they reproduce in part 
the original view of Lampen, which “ haywoode” new wrote 
“i11j times;” but it is certain that they depict the leat after its 
completion. Unquestionably they are the work of ‘“‘Sprie the 
painter,”* who is recorded to have drawn many “platts” and 
‘“‘natternes” of the town and neighbourhood for the Corporation, 
and indeed rode “to Mevie aboute the water” when the Act was in 
progress. It is not at all unlikely that they are the two “ platts” 
—‘ one for my Ld of Bath, and the other for Mr. Sparke ”— for 
which William Downeman, Receiver in 1593-4, paid Spry nine 
shillings. Sparke then went to London, and appeared before the 
Privy Council, in support of the contention of the Corporation with 
regard to their interest in the fortifications. 

The entry in the catalogue of the Cecil papers is misleading ; 
for it runs, ‘‘ Mode of supplying the town of Plymouth with fresh 
water from the River Plym (?) near Chepstow (!), + as accomplished 
by Sir Francis Drake.” This is the assumption of the cataloguer ; 


* Robert Sprie was admitted freeman in 1569-70. 

+ Of course by the Plym is meant the Meavy, and by Chepstow, Sheepstor. 
The one blunder is simple, but the other is “hard to be understanded.” 
Perhaps it is fortunate that the entry does not occur in an ancient document, 
or we might have been in danger of being told that Drake had brought the 
water all the way from Monmouth; and that his skill as an engineer had 
been shown by an under-Severn tunnel. 
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for the map itself only names Drake as living at Buckland Mona- 
chorum. While these leat maps afford no evidence whatever as 
to the origin of the water course, they explain the singular error 
into which Risdon and Westcote, and Prince, following them, fell, 
with regard to the marvellous “mighty rock thought to be im- 
penetrable,” by showing that the real marvel of those days was 
the taking the leat “through mighti rockes which was thought 
unpossible to carrie water through,” the reference being to the 
loose bouldery ground—which did not seem likely to hold any 
body of water—near the Head Weir. If either of our old topo- 
graphers had been acquainted with the locus in quo we should have 
been spared this blundering source of wonders. The full text of 
the legend is :— 

“ Here the riuer is taken out of the olde riuer and caried 448 
paces through mighti rockes which was thought unpossible to carrie 
water through.” 

On the Cecil map we further read :— 

“From the Fyrst taking in of the river that is now brought 
into plimmouth as it is caried euerie waie to geat the vantage of 
the hilles is by measure 27 miles after 1000 paces to a mile and 
fyue foot a pace.” 

This partially explains the strange overestimate of the length of 
the leat, which almost every writer upon the subject has been 
content to repeat—with an occasional amplification—down to the 
present day. Partially only, for while 27 miles at 1000 fair paces 
the mile would very nearly correspond with the actual length, if 
we are to reckon five feet strides to a pace we are still some 8 miles 
in excess. However, it is clear that the miles in question were not 
statute miles, and that is the main point, as it fairly reconciles the 
“*25 miles” of the Black Book with the actual facts. 


It has been somewhat of an open question whether the terms of 
the Water Act were ever carried out, and the water taken into 
Sutton Pool for the cleansing of the harbour, though the negative 
appears to have been commonly held.* In the ancient maps of 
the leat the water course terminates at the upper end of the town, 

* The three purposes alleged in the Act, and the only ones directly con- 
templated by that statute are:—The providing of water for shipping, &c., 
precaution against fire, and the scouring of the harbour. There is no ground 
for alleging that either of these was a subterfuge, and the Act consequently 
obtained under false pretences, 
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being continued directly to it; the line of the stream is apparently 
carried on through what is now Old Town Street. Moreover, the 
old mills in Millbay are shown with the words, “ Plymouth myll ;” 
and the fair inference therefore would seem to be that the water 
was at first allowed to flow through the channels to Sutton Pool. 

In the Cottonian collection at the British Museum there is a map 
of Plymouth by an Italian, which shows a line of fortifications 
that we know never existed, in continuation of the genuine ramparts, 
from Coxside to Teat’s Hill on the east of Sutton Pool. There is 
another map of similar character in the Cecil collection—possibly 
in this case also a duplicate. They are at least of the same date— 
the end of the 16th or early in the 17th century. It is some dozen 
years since I examined this map in the Museum, with many others, 
and my memory will not serve me for every minute detail; but 
the Cecil map, if not its companion, is connected with the water 
question by the entry thereon :— 

‘‘This was plimmouth milpoole before the Riuer was prcniie 
there by Sir Fraunses Drake and vi milles builded by him, and 
this poole made drie for a medow.” 

These words are written in over Surpool, the outlines of which 
are still given ; and if we are to accept the map as correct in this 
particular—and I know of no reason why we should not—the leat 
when it was drawn must have been taken to Millbay.* 

So far as this entry is concerned we still stop short at the un- 
questioned statement that Sir Francis Drake “brought in” the 
river and built the mills. The language concerning the making 
‘“drie” of Surpool is ambiguous, and may or may not be intended 
to apply to him. The point indeed is of very little importance 
except in its connection with the diversion of the waste leat from 
its legitimate purpose of scouring Sutton Pool. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for this, whether Drake or the Corporation, to that extent 


* The evidence ‘is conclusive that so far as the fortifications are concerned 
the map does not represent any state of things that ever existed at Plymouth. 
The Elizabethan fortifications were designed by one Robert Adams, who was 
sent down from London for the purpose in 1592, and was helped in his survey 
by Lampen, as the Corporation Records and the State Papers show; and 
Adams expressly states that he left out the east side of the town, because 
Sutton Pool formed a defence there. Hollar’s siege map (1645) shows further 
that fifty years later Adams’s plan of interior defence had not been departed 
from. The Cottonian and Cecil maps are nothing more than suggested plans 
of extension never carried out. 
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stopped short of the intent of the Act, as in the erection of the 
mills they had clearly overstepped it. The drying of Surpool was 
itself a very small matter. The ancient mills stood upon a dam 
thrown across the mouth of the Pool, which extended over the 
greater part of the Union Street district, including what even in 
the present generation was known as the Marsh, up to King Street. 
The mills were originally built by the monks of Plympton, and 
stood close to the southern end of what is now Bath Street. They 
were worked by ponding back the tide water, precisely in the same 
manner as the present Stonehouse mills. All that had to be done 
therefore to convert Surpool into the “several marshes, meadows, 
and inclosed pieces of pasture,” of which it is described in a bye-law 
of 1634 as consisting, was to keep the water out by shutting the 
gates or filling in the dam, while by bringing the water leat to Mill- 
bay instead of Sutton Pool the mills could be kept at work the 
same as ever, only continuously, instead of at low water only. 
That Surpool was never drained in any more effectual way than 
this maps of a later date plainly show; and there are many yet 
who recollect what the character of the locality was ere ‘“‘ Union 
Road was made through the Marshes” in 1815-16. 

There is good evidence that the leat was carried to Millbay soon 
after its completion. The last piece of land taken by the Corpora- 
tion next the town belonged to Mr. George Barons, and here the 
middle mill—7.e. that which stood opposite the Free School—was 
erected. From this point the course would be free through the 
streets to Sutton Pool. A ‘“brydge by the milles” was made in 
1591-2, and this was probably, but by no means certainly, over 
the leat. What is more to the purpose is that in 1598-9 we find 
a series of entries, not only of charges for ‘‘amending” and 
“ridding” (7.e. cleansing) the leat, but for ‘‘ making” the leat “ by 
the middle mill.” And this, it seems to me, establishes a fair pre- 
sumption that it was not until after the death of Sir Francis, when 
Thomas Drake had succeeded to the lease of the leat mills, that the 
water was diverted from Sutton Pool to Millbay.* It was certainly 
before Oct. 1602, when a lease was granted by the Corporation 
(fine £124, rent 40s.) to James Bagge, John Waddon, Walter 
Neild, James Bickford, and Nich. Blake of “all that Straunde and 
void grounde adioyninge to a close in the tenure of John Lidbrooke 


* We shall see by-and-by how tight was Thomas Drake’s grip of the water 
property. 
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and peell of the Poole of Plymouth”—if by the “ Poole of Ply- 
mouth” here we are to understand Surpool. The lessees were to 
put up buildings within seven years. If Sutton Pool is meant, 
the point is untouched.* 


Concerning the cost of the erection of the mills, which I have 
put at a few hundreds only, I find that when in 1672 the Corpora- 
tion rebuilt the higher mill (which could not therefore have been a 
very substantial work) their total outlay was £140 18s. 6d. 
Drake’s six mills were erected in pairs; and the higher mills were 
erected in Drake’s Place. If we are to understand that the charge 
for rebuilding referred to one mill of a pair only, then if one mill 
cost £140 18s. 6d. in 1672, six mills cannot have cost more (for 
wages, &c., had advanced considerably in the interim) than £750 
in 1592. If the figures given apply to the “ pair,” then Drake’s 
total mill outlay—if he had found the whole—was certainly not 
more than £400, or in present money some £2000. And this is 
undoubtedly so: one building contained two sets of millstones, 
thence reckoned two mills; for there is a Corporate order of 1653 
which mentions a ‘‘house” in which ‘‘two new grist mills are 
contained or to be contained.” t However, if the higher estimate 
be taken, it is perfectly clear that the sixty-seven years’ lease gave 
a magnificent return. 

As to the yearly value of the leat mills my former statement— 
that it was not less than £200 a year—is likewise more than con- 
firmed by the following extract from Deeble’s MSS. :— 


“Sir Francis Drake for his great care and diligence in conducting 
the River to Plymouth paid him in cash £352 16s. and afterwards 
gave him a lease for 67 years of the whole profits of the Mills 
Marishes & the Water leading thereunto on reserving a Conven- 
tionary Rent of £34 3s. 4d. a year which Sir Francis Drake of 
Buckland Monachorum Bart afterwards sold to the Governor of 


* The reclaimed lands in Surpool were the subject of intended legislation 
in 1664-5, when a bill passed the House of Commons “for settling salt 
marshes gained from or deserted by the sea,” with a proviso exempting the 
Mayor and Commonalty of Plymouth from its benefits. The Mayor and 
Commonalty accordingly petitioned against this proviso, as “ precluding them 
from their just defence at law when their title to any buildings on such 
lands shall be questioned.” As the bill was rejected by the Lords the petition 
was not read. 

+ See ante for the probable purport of the letter of Payne to Cecil, and the 
proof that the Corporation did really pay part of the mill cost. 
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the Hospital of the Orphans Aid for the sum of £1500 all the moiety 
of the Malt and Griest Mills with all the profits thereunto belonging 
for 32 years, the remainder of the term to come, which brought in 
clear profit about £300 a year and expired in the year 1660.” 

I do not know where Deeble got his additional £52 16s.,* for 
the Receivers’ Accounts only show a payment to Sir Francis, agree- 
ing with the Black Book, of £300. ‘The reserved rent under the 
lease included the Surpool mills, no rent whatever being paid for 
the leat mills. As to the Surpool mills, the Corporation resolved in 
1634 that when the Drake lease expired “the old Mill and Mill 
pool called Sour Pool now converted into several marshes meadows 
and enclosed pieces’ of pasture,” should not be let for less than 
£150. That the Surpool mills did not pass under the original lease 
of the leat mills is shown by the fact that on the death of Sir 
Francis they went to William Stallinge, until Thomas Drake, after 
some discussion, obtained them. 


I am now enabled to give the result of the controversy with 
William Crymes, which led the Corporation to appeal to Sir 
Robert Cecil for help in 1601.t The town in this case seems to 
have established its rights. The document from which I quote (as 
before omitting only merely technical repetitions) is the draft of 
the agreement entered into between the Mayor and Commonalty, 
the owners of the leat, and Thomas Drake, the lessee of the mills, on 
the one hand, and William Crymes on the other, as settled by John 
Luxton, the town clerk, and Peter Russell, apparently acting for 
Crymes. The document is remarkable as showing the engrossing 
nature of the Drake interest under the lease in the mills, the Cor- 
poration being evidently unable to enter into an agreement for the 
defence of their own property without Thomas Drake’s concurrence. 
It is remarkable likewise for the evidence it affords, that within a 
few years of the construction of the leat Plymouth had suffered 
from a winter “water famine” by the chokage of the channel 
through frost. 

This Indenture made the daie of Betwene the Maior 
and Cominaltye of the Borrough of Plymouth and Thomas Drake 
of Bucklande Monacon in the Countie of Devon Esquier of thone 


ptie and William Crymes of Bucklande Monacon aforesaid Esquier 
of thother ptie witnesseth that the saide Maior and Comonaltie 


_* The fact is noted in my History of Plymouth. 
+ Vide the letter of Payne. 
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and the said Thomas Drake aswell in consideracon of the pformance 
and accomplishinge of certayne articles and agreements Indented 
heretofore had and made betwene the pties abouesaide bearinge date 
the xix daie of Januarie laste paste before the date hereof as also 
for diuts other good causes and consideracons them therevnto 
speciallie movinge, Have Covenanted granted condiscended con- 
cluded and agreed and in and by theise p'sents doe Covenante 
erante condiscende conclude and fullie agree . . . to and with the 
said William Crymes ... that it shall and may be lawful for 
the said William Crymes his heires executors administrators & 
assignes Tennts farmo™ and Assignes and to & for eury of them their 
Svants deputyes and Assignes & eury of them at all tyme and 
tymes hereafter at his and their will & pleasure during the terme 
hereafter in these pnts lymytted and expressed to haue take con- 
duct convey and Carry by Ditch trench or leat now already made 
or hereafter to be made in or vppon certen lands of the sd W™ 
Crimes called Roborough Downe scituat in the psh of Bucklande 
monacorm aforesaid or in by or vppon any pte thereof from and 
out of a certen leat ditch trench or Watercourse lately made for the 
conveyeng of the water or Ryvor of Mewe als mevy or of some 
pte thereof from the said Ryver of Mew als mevy vnto in & 
through the Towne or Borrowe of Plymoth afsd or any pte thereof 
and now fleteing and Running from the said water ot Ryver of 
Mewe als mevy aforesaid vnto in & through the sd Towne of 
Plymouth in over or through the sd lands of the said William 
Crymes called Rowborough downe aforesaid such pte and so 
much of the water of the said leat & Watercourse so made 
& conveyed as aforesaid as is now running or that shall at any 
tyme hereafter runne or be conveyed in by or through the said leat 
ditch trench or watercourse towards the said Towne of Plymo* as 
shalbe fitt & sufficient for the vse workeing and Imploymt of two 
tynne milles knocking mills or Classe milles of the said William 
Crymes by him newly & lately erected vpon the said lands of the 
said William Crymes called Rowborrough Downe aforesaid And 
also so much water out of the said leat . . . as shall be fitt suffi- 
cient & convenyent for the clensing washeing makeing workeing & 
dressing of all such tynne tynne mettall & tynne oare as shalbe at 
any tyme hereafter brought to the same mill or milles tobe washed 
clensed made wrought or dressed. The said William Crymes.. . 
at all tymes leaveing a sufficient & full streame of water to Runne 
& come vnto in & through the said Towne of Plymouth & euty 
pte thereof for the use of the sd Towne of Plymoth and the milles 
there wthout any contradiccon of the said William Crymes. . . 

And to that end and purpose the said maior and Cominalty and 


the said Thomas Drake ... doe... demise lease and grante 
vunto the said William Crymes ater such pte and so much of the 
water of the said leate . . . to the onlie vses in and by theyse 


p'sents lymited specified and appointed . . . to haue hold vse 
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oceupie possesse and enioy all and singler the said demised p'mises 
.. . from the daie of the date of theyse p’sents vnto the ende 
and tearme of Two and Forty yeres then next ensuinge and from 
thenceforth fully to be compleate and ended yeldinge and payinge 
therefor yerely during the said. tearme vnto the said maior and 
Comonalty and Thomas Drake ... the some of twelue pence 
lawfull money of Englande in or vppon the feaste daie of S* 
michaell tharchangle at or in the now guildhall of the same 
Borrough and the saide William Crymes . . . covennteth pmiseth 
and granteth to and with the said maior and Cominalty the said 
Thomas Drake . . . that he the said William Crymes his heires 
executo™ administrators and assigns , . . shall and will at his & 
their owne pper costs & Charges during the said terme well and 
sufficiently repeare amende vphold and maynetayne all such 
breaches and decayed places whatsoeut w°h shall at any tyme 
hereafter happen to break out of the said leate or water course 
from one hedge or fence scituat and beinge nere the house of One 
William Cominge on Rowborough Downe aforesaide and so downe- 
warde the leate or water course so far as the lands and inheritance 
of the said W™ Crymes called Rowborough Downe aforesaid doe 
extende. And also shall and will at all tyme & tymes dureing the 
Contynuance of the said lease at his and their owne pper costs 
charges and expences finde and pvide to and for the better assistance 
and helpe of the said Maior & Coialty & their successors & the 
said Thomas Drake & his assignes sixe sufficient and ]abour men to 
labour and worke in the tyme of Froste for the clearinge and 
cleansinge of the said leate and watercourse in ou’ and throughout 
all or anie the lands of gamaliell Slanninge esquier scituat in and 
vppon Rowborough Downe aforesaide nowe in the tenure of 
Margarett Heathe widowe And the saide William Crymes... 
doth further Covennte . . . to and with the said Maior and 
Cominalty and to and with the said Thomas Drake. . . . That it 
shall and maie be lawfull to and for the said Maior and Cominalty 
and the saide Thomas Drake . . . at all tymes hereafter to erecte 
and builde any bridge or bridges vppon any the lands of the said 
William Crymes called Rowborough Downe ou" wh any pte of the 
saide leate doth runne towards Plymouth aforesaide for the better 
and easyer passaige of traveile™ and carriags out the said leate & to 
digg cutt haue take & Carry away any earthe turfes and stones 
vppon the said downe or other lands of the sd Crymes through 
wh the sd Ryver doth runne for the makinge and reedifienge and 
amendinge of any the said brydgs and bancs over & of the said 
Ryver or watercourse in vppon & throughout the said Downe. . . 
wh is the lands of the sd William Crymes. And if it happen 
the saide Leate or watercourse or anie pte of the same runninge 
ou’ and through all or anie pte of the saide Downe . . . being the 
lands cf the said William Crymes shall at any tyme hereafter be 
suffered to be ruynous decayde or not sufficiently clensed by the sd 
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William Crymes ... by the space of dayes togeither Or 
that the said William Crymes . .. doe not yelde such helpe for 
the conveyinge and carreinge of the said water to the said Towne 
of Plymouth in the tyme of Froste and drieth or in any other 
tyme of neede as is expressed in and by theise p'’sents whereby 
their shall not come sufficient water to the said Towne for to serve 
the same Towne and Towne Milles for the necessarie vses and 
intents mencyoned in theise p'sents . . . that then and from 
thenceforth for all or anie of the causes aforesaide theise psent 
Indentures and all and eu'y Covennte grante pmyse Clause Article 
and sentence in the same conteyned shall cease and be vtterlie 
voyde and of no longer continewance . . . And the said Maior 
and Cominaltie ... and the said Thomas Drake... all and 
singuler the p™misses before by theise p™sents specyfied or granted 

. vnto the said William Crymes . . . againste themselfes their 
successors heires executo™>’ and admynystrato™ and eu’y of them 
and againste all other pson and psons whatsoever shall and will 
warrante acquite and defende. . . . And the said Maio" & Coialty 
and the said Thomas Drake . . . doe Covennte to and with the 
said Wm Crimes .. . that the said maior and Cominalty & the 
said Thomas Drake . . . shall and will from tyme to tyme duringe 
the said tearme vppon requeste well and sufficiently saue and keepe 
harmles the said Wm Crimes .. . for . . . entringe into the 
said Slannings lands and assistinge and helpinge . . . for the 
repearinge and amendinge of the said leate. 


Sir Walter Raleigh was mixed up with the affairs of the Cor- 
poration in regard to the leat from the fact that he was Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries, and as such claimed jurisdiction over 
all matters connected in any way with tin mining. Hence when 
‘‘wrongs were offered” to the Corporation by Crymes and his 
mining associates—Crymes owning the tin works for the benefit 
of which he diverted the water —the Corporation sent Thomas 
Reanalson to Sherbourne to lay the facts before Sir Walter, 
but without satisfactory results. However high his merits, the 
man who was ‘insatiable in the pursuit of power, and not over 
scrupulous in the use of it,” and who upon occasion was ready to 
browbeat the whole justicedom of Devon when his tinners were 
said to be interfered with, was not likely to have any very tender 
regard for a little band of burghers. This point, however, is not 
essential to the history of the origin of the leat, and the connec- 
tion therewith of Sir Francis Drake, and it is not necessary to 
follow it further. 


Lastly, I have to cite, as one of the most perfect illustrations 
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of the development of the “Drake myth,” the following emphatic 
statement : 


“Every inhabitant we presume of that flourishing borough 
[Plymouth] is fully sensible that to him [Sir Francis Drake] they 
are solely ..debted for that stream of excellent water with which 
the town is supplied. This never failing stream was conducted by 
him thorough almost insuperable obstacles ; and after a progress of 
30 miles was discharged in a reservoir or conduit in Old Town 
Plymouth, and which venerable building is yet to be seen.” * 


‘There is not a single accurate assertion in this quotation, honestly 
intended as it was for matter of sober fact. ven the most per- 
sistent adherent of the Drake claims will not now give Sir Francis 
the sole credit of the leat; will not believe that he overcame 
‘almost insuperable obstacles ;” will not insist against the evidence 
of his own senses that the length of the leat is 30 miles; and will 
decline to accept the idea that Drake conducted the water into a 
reservoir erected nearly eighty years after his death. Nevertheless 
this is a fair sample of what until recently has passed for veracious 
history. . 


It will be convenient for reference if I give a brief chronological 
table of the leading incidents in the leat history: - 


1559-60. First survey for water supply, by Forsland. 

1576-77. Survey of the “ River” made by “ certayne men.” 

1583-84. Drake becomes tenant of Surpool mills; rent £40. 

1584-85. Proposed line of Leat viewed by Justices. 

1585. Water Act passed ; cost to Corporation, £39 17s. 2d. 

1589-90, Ground surveyed and Leat planned by Robert Lampen. 

1590. Drake contracts with the Corporation to bring in the 
“River of Mewe” for £200, and £100 to compensate 
the landowners. 

Sir E. Anderson and Baron Stroud, judges of assize, 
visit Plymouth to assess the compensation. Assessment 
adjourned. 

1591. Drake’s contract completed ; water brought in April 24th; 
rejoicings ; workmen and others rewarded by the Cor- 
poration. Corporate expenditure on Leat, beyond the 
£300 paid to Drake, £148 14s. 4d. 

Six mills erected by Drake; four finished by Michaelmas. 

1591-92. Drake’s rent at Surpool mills reduced to £30. 


1592. Judges confirm award of compensation assessed by 
Harris, Wise, Crymes, Coplestone, and Strode. Amount, 
£60 4s. 4d. 


* C.S. Guzert, Hist. Corn. vol. ii. pp. 521-2. 
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1592-93. 


1593. 


1595. 
1598-99. 


1600. 
1601. 
1602-3, 


1604 (2). 
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First new conduits built by Corporation. 

First payments of ‘“ water money” to Corporation. 

Bill introduced into Parliament for removal of the Leat 
mills: did not pass the Lords. 

Drake paid last instalment of his £300. 

Leat mills leased to Drake for 67 years. 

Death of Drake: Surpool mills resumed by Corporation. 
Probable date of diversion of Leat outfall from Sutton 
Pool to Millbay. 

Interference with Leat by William Crymes ; application 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sir R. Cecil appealed to by the Corporation for aid 
against Crymes. 

Commission held to arrange matters concerning Leat and 
mills between the Corporation and Thomas Drake, who 
had become tenant of the mills at Surpool, as well 
as lessee in succession to his brother of the mills on 
the Leat. 

Settlement of dispute with Crymes. 
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THE 


LAWS 


OF 


THE PLYMOUTH INSTITUTION 


AND 


Hebon and Cornwall Hatural History Society. 


REVISED TO APRIL, 1882. 


PLYMOUTH : 
W. BRENDON AND SON, 26, GEORGE STREET. 
1882, 


PREFACE. 


—@~— 


Tuts Society was founded in 1812, by a few gentlemen anxious to 
promote the cultivation of useful knowledge, to encourage habits 
of research, and to afford opportunities to persons of various 
pursuits to communicate with each other, by the reading of essays 
on literary and scientific subjects, and discussing the same. 


The land and buildings of the Institution are vested in seven 
Trustees “‘for the delivery of lectures, and for discussions on the 
“different subjects of science, literature, and the fine arts; for 
“the formation and use of a library, collection of apparatus, and 
“museum, and for other the uses of the Society,” subject to the 
laws and regulations made by the members. The Trustees (who 
must be members) are elected by scrutiny, and vacancies in their 
number (when reduced to three) are to be filled up at the annual 
meeting of the Society, or at any meeting convened for that 
purpose. 


In 1851, an amalgamation took place between the Plymouth 
Institution and the Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society ; 
it being considered that their objects, being nearly identical, could 
be better obtained by union and co-operation. 


The following laws were revised at the Annual Meeting of the 
Lecturing Members, April 6th, 1882. 
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1. THe Society consists of persons united for the purposes stated 
in the preface, and who are denominated “ Lecturing Members ;” 
these have the power of electing other Lecturing Members, and 
Honorary, Corresponding, and Life Members, and of admitting 
Associates, 


2. The property of the Institution, the election of Members, 
management of the concerns, and enactment of laws, are vested 
exclusively in the Lecturing Members. 


3. Those persons only are eligible as Lecturing Members, who 
will undertake to deliver a lecture when called on to do so by the 
Council, or in its name by the Secretaries, or who may be specially 
recommended by the Council. 


4, Every Lecturing Member shall be elected by ballot, after an 
application from the candidate to the President in writing—accomn- 
panied by a recommendation (signed by three Lecturing Members) 
—shall have been submitted to the Society not less than seven 
days before the election. The ballot shall not be proceeded with 
unless six of the Lecturing Members at least be present, and a 
majority shall determine the election; but the candidate must 
receive at least six votes. 


5. Before the candidate can take his seat in the Society, he 
must sign the following obligation to these laws, and to such other 
regulations as may be determined on by the Lecturing Members ; 
and he must pay to the Treasurers one guinea, and subsequently 
one guinea at the beginning of every session, as his annual sub- 
scription. 
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FORM OF OBLIGATION. 


“ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby severally 
promise to conform to the Laws of this Institution, and to 
such other regulations as shall be made by the Society while 
we severally continue Members of tt.” 


6. Every Lecturing Member shall be allowed to introduce to 
the lectures a young man, between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one, on paying to the Treasurers half a guinea at the beginning of 
every session ; and also a lady, who shall be admitted gratuitously. 


7. A Lecturing Member may introduce one person to any lecture 
of the Society gratuitously, provided that the same person shall 
not be introduced to more than two lectures in a session. The 
introduction shall be by a written order, signed by the Member, 
and containing the name and address of the person introduced. 
The President has the privilege of introducing visitors gratuitously. 


8. No Lecturing Member shall resign his seat, except by written 
notice, and his annual subscription shall be considered due until 
such notice is received by the Secretaries. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


9. Those only who have distinguished themselves in Literature, 
Science, or the Arts, shall be eligible as Honorary Members. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


10. Persons residing at a distance, who shall have favoured the 
Society with any valuable communication on Literature, Science, or 
Art, or from whom such assistance may be expected, shall be eligible 
as Corresponding Members. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


11. Life Members comprise persons who shall bestow pecuniary 
or other aid on the Institution, the value of which shall not be 
less than ten guineas; and they shall have the privilege of free 
access to the lectures, and if not present themselves may delegate 
this privilege to another, who however must be approved of by a 
majority of the Council. 
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12. Every election of Honorary, Corresponding, and Life Mem- 
bers, shall be by ballot, after a notice of twenty-eight days, signed 
by not less than seven Lecturing Members, and the dissent of 
one-fourth of those who vote shall exclude; half the Lecturing 
Members at least must vote at such election ; those who sign the 
recommendation being reckoned votes in favour of the proposition. 


ASSOCIATES. 


13. Any persons, on the nomination of a Lecturing Member, 
and on paying one guinea to the Treasurers, may attend the lectures 
and join in the discussions during the session, and introduce one 
lady ; and any lady may be admitted, on the like nomination, to 
the course of lectures on payment of half a guinea at the beginning 
of every session. 


14. All members of Literary or Philosophical Societies established 
in places beyond five miles from Plymouth shall have the privilege 
of attending the lectures gratuitously, upon application to the 
Secretaries. 

OFFICERS. 


15. The Council shall consist of a President, Four Vice-Presi- 
dents, Two Secretaries, Two Treasurers, and Ten Members of 
Council, all of whom shall be elected at the Annual Meeting from 
the Members. 


16. At the Annual Meeting the Society shall elect such Curators 
for the various departments of the Institution as may be deemed 
expedient or necessary. The Curators shall be selected on account 
of their special fitness for the office, and shall not necessarily be 
Members of Council. 


17. The President and the Officers shall hold office for one year 
and their election shall be by nomination and scrutiny on the last 
evening of the session; and they shall retain office until their 
successors are appointed. 

18. A Member shall not be eligible for the office of President, 
unless he shall have lectured five times; or of Vice-President, 
unless he shall have lectured twice. 

19. Should a vacancy occur in any of the offices above mentioned, 


it shall be filled without delay by the Council, at a meeting con- 
vened for the purpose. 
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TREASURERS. 


20. The Treasurers shall, on the last evening of every session, 
produce an account of the expenses of the past year, circumstantially 
detailed, and audited by two Members named by the President. 


21. The Treasurers shall pay no bill until it shall have been 
passed by the Council. 


SECRETARIES. 


22. The Secretaries shall keep the minutes of the proceedings, 
and record the transactions of the Society, and on the last evening 
of every session they shall produce a list of the Members, together 
with a written report of any new laws that may have been enacted, 
and of any important occurrences of the past year. It shall also 
be their duty to prepare the list of lectures, which shall afterwards 
be arranged and printed under the direction of the Council. 


CURATORS. 


23. The Curators shall have the care of the property of the 
Society, and the control of the various departments, subject to the 
direction of the Council; and a week before the last evening of 
every session, they shall deliver to the Secretaries written reports 
of their proceedings during the past year, stating what alterations 
have been made in the property respectively under their charge. 


COUNCIL. 


24 Five members of the Council shall form a quorum, and the 
President or one of the Vice-Presidents, or in their absence one of 
the other officers, shall be Chairman. They shall receive all literary 
and scientific communications, decide on the propriety of inserting 
them in the records, superintend their publication, and manage the 
general affairs of the Society. 


25. All recommendations of books, apparatus, &c., shall be 
made to the Council, and the Society shall not be held responsible 
for any expenditure without its sanction. 


26. The Council may supply the immediate wants of Lecturers 
in books or apparatus, or defray the expenses otherwise attendant 
on the lectures, if the expense in each case do not exceed two 
cuineas; such books or apparatus being then considered the property 
of the Society. 
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27. The Council shall meet on the first Monday of every month, 
or by three days’ notice at such other times as may be found 
desirable. Any special business to be transacted shall be mentioned 
in the notice convening the meeting. 


28. The Council shall continue in office until it shall have con- 
veyed its trust to its successors, together with all inventories, 
books, &c., at the annual meeting of the Society. 


29. The Council shall have the power of making any private 
regulations consistent with these laws, and may sell or exchange 
any duplicates or superfluous articles. 


30. The Council, at its discretion, may set apart certain evenings 
for the discussion of miscellaneous subjects, or for original papers 
and communications. 


LIBRARY. 


31. The Library shall be in the charge of the Curator of the 
Library. The circulation of Books is confined to Lecturing 
Members and Associates, subject to regulations adopted by the 
Council. 


32. No periodical publication shall be taken from the Athenzeum 
until the volume of which it forms a part is bound. 


33. Members and Associates taking Books from the Library must 
enter them at the time of the taking and return in a book kept for 
that purpose, the Society trusting to the honour of Members and 
Associates for so doing. 


34. The Curator shall, on the application of any Member who 
in preparing a paper may require a book in circulation, have power 
to recall it for his use. 


39. The Curator, with the sanction of the Council, is to order 
any Books to be bound when necessary ; he is also required to 
inspect the condition of the Books annually, for which purpose 
all Books shall be returned, and the Library closed from 20th 
of March to 1st April. 


36. Members or Associates retaining a Book after notice from 
the Curator, under the circumstances above specified, shall incur a 
fine of sixpence per day until it is returned. 
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MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 


37. The Museum and Art Gallery shall be in the charge of the 
respective Curators. The Museum and Art Gallery are open to 
Lecturing Members and to Associates, and to others personally in- 
troduced by Lecturing Members, at such times, and under such 
conditions, as the Council shall from time to time determine ; and 
the Public shall also be admitted at such times, and under such 
conditions, and subject to such arrangements and regulations, as the 
Council shall from time to time determine. 


38. No money shall be expended in the purchase of specimens 
or works of art without the consent of the Council, and no speci- 
mens or works of art shall be removed from the Museum or Art 
Gallery without the like consent. | 


BUILDING AND APPARATUS. 


39. The Building shall be in the charge of the Curator of the 
Building, together with the garden, courts, &c. He shall report 
on the state and condition thereof to the Council from time to 
time, and shall report generally thereon at the annual meeting. 
The Curator of the Building shall also take charge of any Apparatus 
belonging to the Society, and report thereon from time to time as 
before provided as to the building. 


40. The Apparatus is for the use of Lecturing Members, and is 
not to be removed without the consent of the Curator. Being 
intended chiefly for the illustration of lectures, no Member shall 
keep any part of it beyond the time allowed him by the Council 
or Curator, under a penalty of one shilling a day for such 
detention. 


41. The Curator is empowered to request the return of any 
Apparatus for the use of a Lecturer. 


42. Any Apparatus broken or injured while in charge of a 
Member, except during the actual delivery of a lecture, may be 
repaired or replaced by the Council at his expense. 


43, The Apparatus shall be returned for inspection at the same 
time as the books. 
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MEETINGS. 


44, The Society shall meet at the Athenzeum, on such Thursday 
evenings, from the beginning of October to the end of March, as 
the Council shall decide: The chair shall be taken in the Library, 
at 7.30 o’clock, for the transaction of business; and at 8 o’clock 
precisely the Members shall adjourn to the Lecture Room, when 
a paper or lecture, occupying about an hour in delivery, or a 
subject of discussion, shall be given, which shall be discussed until 
10 o'clock. 


45. No business shall be transacted on lecture nights except 
the nomination of candidates, the election of Members, or the dis- 
posal of communications which may require immediate attention. 


46. The day or hour of meeting may be suspended or altered by 
the President or Council if any unforeseen circumstances should 
arise, satisfactory reasons for so doing being given to the Society at 
the earliest opportunity. 


47. All notices and recommendations, after having been submitted 
to the Society, shall be placed in some conspicuous situation in the 
Athenzum until they shall have been determined on. 


48, No question or proposal having been determined once in a 
session by the votes of the Society shall be again revived during 
that session. 


49. On the first Thursday in April of every year the “ Annual 
Meeting” of the Lecturing Members shall be held, to receive the 
annual reports, elect the Officers, and consider any proposed altera- 
tion in the laws. 


N.B. The Anniversary Meeting is held on the evening of May 1st in 
every year, unless the day should fall on a Sunday or Saturday, 


50. The President may, on his own authority at any time, 
convene a Special Meeting of the Lecturing Members. The 
President, or in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents, shall, 
on the requisition of eight Lecturing Members, convene a Special 
Meeting of Lecturing Members to consider and dispose of any 
particular business, 


51. No laws shall be enacted or varied except with the consent 
of the majority of the Members present at the Annual Meeting, or 
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a Special Meeting convened under the last law, and in either case 
after fourteen days’ notice to each Member specifying the nature of 
the proposed alteration, one-half of the Lecturing Members being 
required to constitute a Special Meeting competent for the purpose. 


LECTURES. 


52. On the first Thursday in October the session shall commence 
with an address from the President, or any retrospects of the 
progress of Science, Literature, or Art, or a lecture. 


53. Controversial Theology, Practical Medicine, and the Political 
Topics of the day, are excluded from the lectures and discussions. 


54. Every Lecturer is required to prepare a summary of his 
intended lecture, which shall be read at the meeting preceding 
that at which the lecture is to be delivered, and also at the 
commencement of the lecture. 


55. Every Lecturer shall have the privilege of imtroducing 
gratuitously, on the evening of his lecture, six persons, provided 
the same persons be not so admitted oftener than three times during 
the session. 


56. Papers by Honorary or Corresponding Members may be read 
by the authors, or by any Member selected by them for the purpose. 


57. Unpublished papers or essays by persons not members of the 
Society, must be read by the Author or by a Lecturing Member. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


58. Immediately on the close of a lecture the summary of its 
contents shall be read, when the Society shall proceed to the 
discussion of it, after which the summary of the next lecture 
shall be read. 


59. The speakers shall stand whilst speaking, and address them- 
selves to the Chairman. 


No dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money shall or may be 
divided or made between any of the Members of the Society. 
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OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


SESSION 1881-S2. 


President. 
Mr. R. N. WORTH, F.a.s. 


Pice- Presidents. 
Mr. J. BROOKING ROWE, F.s.a., F.1.8, Dr. J. MERRIFIELD, F.R.a.s. 


Rey. Proressor CHAPMAN, m.a. Rev. J. ERSKINE RISK, ma. 
Treugurers. 
Mr. S. CATER. Mr. E. G. BENNETT. 
Seeretaries. 
Mr. FRANCIS BRENT. Mr. JAMES C. INGLIS, c.z. 
Curators. 


Library—Mr. T. R. A. BRIGGS, F.u.s. 
Building—Mr. JAMES HINH, r.r.1.3.a. 
Apparatus—Rrv. W. SHARMAN, F.a.s. 
Fine Arts—Mx. PHILIP MITCHELL. 
Antiquities—Mr. C. SPENCE BATE, F.r.s. 
Zoology—Mr F. H. BALKWILL. Botany—Lirvt.-Cou. J. BRIGGS. 
Geology and Mineralogy—Mr. F. J. WEBB, F.a.s. 


Members of Council. 
Dr. WILLIAM H. PEARSE. Dr. ROBERT OXLAND, rF.c.s. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Elected. Name. Address. 

1865 Adams, J. C., D.c.L., F.R.AS. . . The Observatory, Cambridge. 
1877 Beal, Rev. Professor, 8.A., M.k A.s. . Wark Rectory, Hexham. 

1856 Coleridge, Rev. Derwent , . Hanwell, Middlesex. 

1874 Froude, James Anthony, m.a. 5, nclns Gardens, London. W. 


1859 Gibbs, F. W., cs., 24, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
1877 Gunther, Dr. ‘A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. British Museum, London. 

1866 Lubbock, Sir John, Be, D.C.1:, F.R.S., F.L.S., High Elms, Kent. 
1874 Pengelly, W.,F.rs,F.GS.. . Lamorna, Torquay. 

1859 Scrivener, Rev. F. H. A., m.a., tu.p. Hendon, Middlesex. 

1875 Temple, Right Rev. Dr. ) Bishop of Exeter, The Palace, Exeter. 


1865 Vivian, Edward, M.a. . . Torquay. 
1872 Weymouth, R. F., D.LIT. : . Mill Hill, London. 
1872 Worth, R. N., F.G.S. . : ay Seaton Road. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
1855 Alger, J. ; : : . Sydney, Australia. 
1863 Alger, W. H. : : . Widey Court, near Plymouth. 
1856 Bartlett, G. . : : . Plymouth. 
1857 White, James ; : . London. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 

1856 Barham, C., m.p. : E S Faro: 
1857 Blewett, Octavius ; . London. 
1857 Boase, H. 2 M.D, F.R-A., F.G.6. . Dundee. 
1856 Harding, Col., RGSS. . : . Upcott, Barnstaple. 
1858 Ormerod, G. W., MA. F.G8.'. . Woodway, Teignmouth. 
1858 Peach, C. W., a.u.s. . , . 30,Haddington Place,Edinburgh 
1863 Vicary, W., F.G.s. f ‘ . Exeter. 

LECTURING MEMBERS. 
1868 Adams, W. : . Sussex Terrace. 
1881 Aldridge, Charles, m p. : . Plympton House, Plympton. 
1876 Amery, Fabyan : . Druid, Ashburton. 
1860 Anthony, Rev. Prof., m.a. ; . Woodland Terrace. 
1858 Balkwill, F. H. : . 6, Clarendon Place. 
1852 Bate, C. Spence, F.R.S, ; . Mulgrave Place. 
1863 Bennett, E. G. ; : . Woodland Terrace. 
1826 Bennett, J. N. s ; . Windsor Villas. 
1877 Bird, Rev. Benwell . ‘ . Wychbury, Fernleigh Road. 
1861 Brent, Francis ‘ . 19, Clarendon Place. 
1862 Briggs, 7. BR. A., ¥.u. 8. . Richmond Villa, Saltash Road. 
1870 Briggs, Lieut.-Colonel J. A. i Richmond Villa, Saltash Road. 
1881 Burnard, Charles H. . Chatsworth Lodge, Compton Park Road. 
1851 Cater, Samuel ; . North Devon Place. 


1876 Chapman, Rev. Prof., m. ae . Western College, Tavistock Road. 
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Elected. 


1880 
1853 
1851 
1876 
1876 
1867 


Address. 


Clarke, Edward. M.P. Pa a Lodge, Peckham Road, London. 


Collier, Sir R. P. 

Collier, W. F. 

Coliier, Miss Bertha Cycill 
Collier, Charles ru wand 
Collier, Robert 


1877 Coney, Rev. Thomas, M.A. 


18765 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1874 
1880 
1882 
1874 
1875 
1868 
1851 
1852 
1867 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1881 
1868 
1851 
1882 
1851 
1875 
1873 
1880 
1881 
1874 
1862 
1851 
1870 
1861 
1878 
1881 
1874 
1851 
1871 
1881 
1880 
1859 
1880 
1880 
1875 
1857 
1861 
1875 
1860 
1875 
1867 
1869 
1881 
1876 
1865 


Cragoe, Thomas Adolphus, F. X. G.8. 


Debnam, Alfred R. 
Dyke, E. G. 


Dymond, C. W., Minsr. 0.E,, FSA. 


Eaton Place, London. 
Woodtown, Horrabridge. 
Woodtown, Horrabridge. 
Woodtown, Horrabridge. 

7, Chelsea Embankment, London. 
4, Wingfield Villas, Stoke. 
Woodbury, Truro. 

35, Cambridge Street. 

The Workhouse. 

7, Clarendon Place. 


Earle, The Ven. Archdeacon, The Vicarage, West Alvington, Kingsbridge. 


Edmonds, Robert G. 

Evans, H. Montague . 
Fouracre, John T. 

Fox, Francis E., 8.A., F.R GS. 
WOx,. te bes os , 
Harper, T., M.R.c.s 

Hine, James, F RI.B.A. 
Hingston, C. Albert, m.p. 
Hodge, Rev. J. M., Ma. 


Hughes, R. H., M.a., MB, M.R.C.S. . 


Inglis, James, 0. E. 

Inskip, Capt. G., R.N., F.R GS. 
Jackson, George, F.R.C.8. 

Jago, George : 

Jago, C. 8. 

Keys, I. W. N. ; 
Lewis, Lewis, L R.c.P. London 
Liscombe, Robert Lavers 
Macliver, P. Stewart, m Pp. 
Mellone, Rev. W. E. 
Merrifield, John, PHD., FRAS. 
Mitchell, Philip 

Moore, W. F. 


Morley, The Right Hon. the Earl of 


‘Mount Drake. 

South Devon Place. 

Chapel Street, Stonehouse. 
Uplands, Tamerton Foliot. 
Westbrook, Tamerton. 

1, Gibbon Street. 

Mulgrave Place. 

2, Sussex Terrace. 

38, Tavistock Place. 

12, Lockyer Street. 

64, Emma Place, Stonehouse. 
Houndiscombe Place, North Rd. 
1, St. George’s Terrace. 
Cobourg Street. 

Cobourg Street. 

Whimple Street. 

1, St. Michael’s Terrace. 
Mount House, near Plymouth. 
Ardnave, Weston-super-Mare. 
4, Napier Street, Stoke. 
Gascoyne Place. 

Bedford Terrace. 

The Friary. 


Mount Edgcumbe, The Right Hon. the Earl of 


Neild, Frederic, m.p. 
Odgers, William Ernest 
Oxland,C. . 

Oxland, R., PH.D., F C8. 
Pearse, W. HES M D. 
Plummer, Thomas 

Power, W. 

Prowse, A. P. 

Reed, William Cash, m.p. 
Rew, G. Gale 

Rider, A., F.c.s. 

Risk, Rev. J. Erskine, M. A. 
Rowe, J. Brooking, F.s.A, F.L.S 
Sharman, Rev. W., F.G.8. 
Shelly, John 

Smith, Robert 

Slater, D., M.A. 

Square, W., F.R.C.8., F.R.G.S. 
Stephens, Henry 

Tippetts, G. E. 

Tweedy, W. Gage, B. re 


6, Sussex Terrace. 

9, Paradise Place, Stoke. 
Portland Square. 

Portland Square. 

1, Alfred Place. 

9, Westwell Street. 

7, Sussex Street. 

Yanadon, Horrabridge. 

2, Athenzeum Street. 

40, Torrington Place 

4, Haddington Road, Stoke. 
Princess Square. 

Mulgrave Street. 

20, Headlands Park. 
Princess Square. 

Bedford Street. 

Cheveley Hall, Seymour Road. 
Portland Square. 

4, Buckland Terrace. 

The Mount, Mannamead Avenue. 
Athenzum Terrace. 
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LECTURING MEMBERS — continued. 


Elected. Name. 

1881 Uglow, Richard C. 
1875 Webb, F. J., F.a.s. 
1875 Weekes, Samuel 

1876 Windeatt, Edward 
1873 Woollcombe, R. W. . 
1879 Worth, R. N., F.c.s. . 
1878 Wright, W. H. K. 


Address. 
63, Cambridge Street. 
22, St. James’s Place. 
Sussex Terrace. 
‘Totnes. 
St. Jean D’ Acre Terrace, Stoke. 
4, Seaton Road. 
7, Headlands Park. 


“The property of the Institution, the election of members, management of the concerns, 
and enactment of laws, are vested exclusively in the Lecturing Members.”—Law 2. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Allport, S., 48, North Street 

Alty, Henry, Radnor Place 

Adams, Benjamin, Walmer Villa 

Andrews, Thos. N., Charles School 

Appleton, Edward, r.r.1.Ba., 1, 
Vaughan Parade, Torquay 

Barrett, Frederick, Pearson Terrace 

Barrett,G. R., Bank of England Place 

Barrett, J., 8, Staddon Terrace 

Bayly, John, Seven Trees 

Bayly, Robert, Torr Grove, near 
Plymouth 

Bazeley, William, Princess Square 

Beck, W. C., 8 N., 12, Paradise Row, 
Stoke 

Beechey, Admiral, r.n., St. James’s 
Place 

Bellamy, G. D., Endsleigh Place 

Bennett, John, Princess Square 

Bignell, George C., m.z.s., 8, Clarence 
Place, Stonehouse 

Bond, A. James, 6, Gascoyne Place 

Brendon, W. Turner, George Street 

Brittain, C. E., 7, Woodside 

Brown, George H., Mill Lane 

Brown, Henry, North Hill House 

Browning, F., Priory Cottage, 
Compton 

Bull, Frederick, 7, Brunswick Terrace 

Bulteel, Thomas, Radford 

Chalker, John P., Crescent Place 

Clark, W., Thorn Park Villas 

Cole, A., Bedford Terrace 

Collins, John Ballard, 27, Torrington 
Place 

Compton, C. E, 2, Mutley Park Ter. 

Cox, G., Manor Office, Stonehouse 

Daubeny, Capt. G. A., Naval Bank 

Deacon, Josiah, 45, Durnford Street, 
Stonehouse 

Derry, Wm , Houndiscombe House 

Deutsch, Herr, 5, Crescent Place 

Diment, Thomas, Laira House 

Eliott, Joseph, 3, Clarendon Place 

Eliott, E., Lockyer Street 

Ellen, J. B., 14, The Crescent 


Foster, J. B., 4, Cambridge Street 

Fowler, F. F., Fernleigh Road 

Francis, H., 22, Ker St., Devonport 

Freeman, Francis Ford, Leigham Ter. 

Galewi drt * Jo Miss E.G 8.,\ FES, 
Lockyer Street 

Gibbons, Wm., 35, Tavistock Place 

Goulding, F. H., George Street 

Goad, J.,1, Buckingham Place, Stone- 
house 

Graves, John, 21, St. Aubyn Street, 
Devonport 

Greenlaw, William, Lipson Cottage 

Groser, Albert, North Hill Villa 

Haite, John, c.z., Dockyard, Devon- 
port 

Haldane, Alex., 10, Athenzeum Ter. 

Hall, Frederick, George Street 

Hall, Rev. I H., m.a., Albany Place 

Harris, Henry Vigurs, Union Street 

Harvey, J , Princess Square 

Heath, William, George Street 

Hearder, W., Union Street 

Hele, John, Mus. Bac., 1, Wyndham 
Place 

Hems, Harry, Exeter 

Hender, J., 6, St. Michael’s Terrace 

Hendry, A.8., 15, St. James’s Terrace 

Hicks, Francis, Burrington Park 

Hill, F. N., 9, South Devon Place 

Hoppen, Vosper, George Street 

Hubbard, G., Ford Park 

Hurrell, J., Great Western Docks 

Jago, Edward, 6, Athenzeum Terrace 

James, Capt., R.W. Yacht Club 

James, C. H., Athenzeum Street 

James, Edward, Greenbank 


| James, E. H., Woodside 
| James, J. Somers, Gt. Westn Docks 


James, C., u.p., 6, Glenside, 
College Road 

Jameson, Dr., Compton Park House, 
Tavistock Road 

Jones, Dr. C. Marchant, St. Andrew’s 
Terrace 

Keen, Henry, St. James’s Terrace 
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ASSOCIATES —continued. 


Kendall, Miss A. C., Plymouth High 
School 

Kerswell, Alfred J.. Ham Street 

Kerswell, Samuel, 1, Osborne Place 

Kerswill, F. J., Frankfort Street 

King, William, Hoe House 

Latimer, Alfred, Glen View, Fern- 
leigh Road 

Luscombe, H. A., 35, Clifton Place 

Mabin, Francis, Hampton Street 

Martin, W. L., Windsor Villas 

May, J. H. Square, Portland Villas 

McAndrews, J., Lukesland, Ivybridge 

Mitchell, T., Eton Villas 

Morrish, F. A., 2, Bedford Terrace 

Morris, Charles, 5, Seymour Terrace 

Norman, John G., Sea View Terrace 

Opie, E., 5, Braidwood Terrace 

Payne, James, 21, Clarendon Place 

Pearse, Miss Alice, Connaught Terr. 

Pearse, T , m.p., Flora Place 

Pearse, S., Royal Hotel 

Penrose, Richard A., 74, Durnford 
Street, Stonehouse 

Penson, James, Boon’s Place 

Pethybridge, H. M., Frankfort 
Chambers 

Philips, G., 1, Victoria Place, Stone- 
house 

Picken, Samuel, Hill Park Crescent 

Pike, W. H., Clock Tower Chambers, 
George Street 

Pinwell, Capt Treharne, ‘Truro 

Pode, J. S., Slade, Cornwood 

Prance, H. Penrose, 7, Athenzum 
Terrace 

Preston, H., Old Town Street 

Pridham, Edward,10, PrincessSquare 

Radford, C. H., 37, Bedford Street 

Radford, D., Lydford, Bridestowe 

Randle, J., Union Street 


Rice, J., Athenzeum Street 

Rees, James, 1, Citadel Terrace, 
Citadel Road 

Russell, George, Hoe Park House 

Searle, G. W., 4, Meadfoot Avenue 

Serpell, E. W., 19, Hill Park Crescent 

Seymour, J ohn, ‘Hayesleigh, Tavi- 
stock Road 

Shelly, Arthur, 23, Wicpdlant Terrace 

Smith, A. Bentley, Valletort Place, 
Stoke 

Soltau, G. W., Little Efford 

Square, Wm. Joseph, r.xc.s., Port- 
land Square 

Stephenson, G., Old Town Street 

Stephenson, R., National and Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, Devpt. 

Stribley, Edwin, 3, Ford Park 

Tanner, C. F., Mutley House 

Taylor, Frank, 37, Flora Street 

Taylor, J., 37, Flora Street 

Thomson, Lewis C., Hillsborough, 
College Road 

Trubshaw, R. H,rwx,H.MS Cam- 
brian, Naval Reserve 

Tucker, G. L , 9, Bedford Terrace 

Walkem, W. L., Emma Place, Stone- 
house 

Watson, G. F., 42, Durnford Street, 
Stonehouse 

Wheeler, Rev H., 41, Tavistock Place 

Widger, James, 14, Tavistock Street 

Williams, C. E., Plympton 

Williams, H. J., Polperro, Cornwall 

Willoughby, J., 11, Seaton Terrace 

Wilson, J. Walter, Hoe Park Terrace 

Wills, J. C., 68, Durnford Street, 
Stonehouse 

Windeatt, John, Woodland House 

Woodhouse, Henri B. S., 15, Portland 
Square 


LADY ASSOCIATES. 


Borland, Mrs. 
Stonehouse 
Cann, Miss Agnes, 20, Tavistock Road 
Cocking, Miss Annie, 6, Seymour 

Terrace 
Cooper, Miss Agnes, 18, Athenzeum 
Street 
Gidley, Miss, 2, St. Michael's Terrace 
Issanchou, Mdlle. 1, Leigham Terrace 


R., Emma Place, 


Minhinnick, Miss E. M., Gascoyne 
Place 


| Parker, Miss 8S., Torrington House 


Rumble, Miss, Courtenay Street 

Square, Mrs Elliot, 38, Hill Park 
Crescent 

Treeby, Mrs , 297, North Road 

Twose, Mrs., 4, Clarendon Place 

Waghorn, Miss, 12, Albany Place 


JUNIOR ASSOCIATES. 


Body, Frederick, 5, Lockyer Street 
Baly, Ernest, 81, King’s Gardens 
Coad, jun , John Laskey, 26, Endsleigh Place 


THE SECRETARIES’ REPORT. 
1881-82, 


In presenting the following Report of the Proceedings of the 
Society during the last Session, the Secretaries have to observe 
that prosperity has continued to mark this Session as before. 
Many Members and Associates have joined the Institution during 
the year, and, although vacancies have occurred through death and 
other causes, the list of Members, &c., is somewhat larger than it 
was during the former Session. 

The Meetings have been well attended, the average number 
present being ninety-one. The Lectures, of which twenty-two 
have been delivered, were of much interest, and the discussions were 
able. The Lectures announced on the cards were delivered with 
one exception, when, Mr. Arthur Shelly being unable to read his 
paper on *‘ Nature and Art in the practice of Landscape Painting, 
his place was supplied by Mr. Alderman Shelly, with a paper on 
the “ Famines in India.” 

The Papers read were as follows ; viz. : 


1881. 
Oct. 6. Conversazione 
,, 13. The President’s iRddvees 
,, 20. A Hundred Thousand Years Ago Rev. W. SHARMAN, F.G.S. 
,, 2¢. Rock Basins, and a Pilgrimage to 


the Peaks of Otter : . Mr. TY A. CRAGOE, F.B.G.S. 
Noy. 3. Corporal Punishment » G. JAGo. 
», 10. The Place of Poetry in Raacation Dr. Wm. H. PEARSE. 
», 17. Popular Recreation . : . Mr. THomAas PLUMMER. 
», 24. Noteson Macbeth . P ,, FREDERIC NEILD, M.D. 
Dec. 1. Sir Francis Drake Rehabilitated 
and Memorialised . ; Rev. J. ERSKINE RISK, M.A. 
», 8. Chemistry of Carbon (2nd betas) Dr. RoBERT OXLAND, F.C.S. 
,, 15. A Chapter in the Germ Theory. ,, Wm. Casu REED. 


\ ,, 22. The Founders of Charles Church Mr. E. G. BENNETT. 
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1882. 
Jan. 5. Conversazione : ; : 
», 12.- On Tobacco . ; : . Mr. H. M. Evans. 
», 19. John Stuart Mill: A Study of 
Character . ; Rev. W. E. MELLONE. 
», 26. Queries in Local Topooraphaen 
Botany : Mr. T. R. A. BRIGGS, F.L.S. 
Feb. 2. Suggestions on the Papuleriaide 
OF AT... ‘ ‘ . Mr. H. Vieurs Harris. 
», 9 Sanitary Science 4 . Mr, AtFrep R. DEBNAM. 
», 16. Is Insanity on the Paiteased . Dr. C. ALDRIDGE. 
23. Goethe’s Faust . . Rev. J. ERSKINE RISK, M.A. 


Mar. 2. WhattoEat, Whatto Drink, “What 
to Avoid (the viewof the Public) Mr. W.SquaARz&,F.&.C.S.,F.R.G.S. 
», 9 Some Aspects of Canadian Life 


and Progress ; . Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
,, 16. The Famines in India : . Mr. JoHN SHELLY. 
,, 238. Juvenile Delinquents: Their 

Treatment and Education . Mr. C. 8S. Jago. 
,, 30. The Geographical Distribution 

of the Crustacea . : . My. C. Spence BATE, F.R.S. 


Six lecturing members, twenty-eight associates, four lady asso- 
clates, and one junior, have joined the Society during the year ; the 
numbers now on the list being seventy-two lecturing members, 
one hundred and forty-eight associates, thirteen lady associates, and 
one junior. 

The Society has lost by death one of its lecturing members, Mr. 
William Eastlake, whose valuable paper on ‘‘Samuel Cook : his 
Life and Works,” was printed in full in the Transactions of the 
previous Session. 

At the Annual Meeting of the members, held on the 7th April, 
1881, confirmed by a Special Council Meeting 28th April, 1881, and 
by a Special Meeting of Members 29th April, 1881, it was decided 
to enlarge the existing Museum, and build a Fine Arts Gallery, and 
the Council were empowered to raise a sum, not exceeding £500, 
upon the security of the property ; to appoint a Committee to 
carry out arrangements, and approve plans; and to endeavour to 
raise the necessary funds by subscription from its members and the 
public at large. The Committee so appointed has done good work. 
Plans were approved, tenders accepted, and a subscription amount- 
ing to the sum of £1027 has been obtained; but the Society is 
deeply indebted to its President and the Treasurer (Mr. S. Cater), 
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who by their untiring exertions have succeeded in obtaining a large 
proportion of the amount subscribed ; and the Society is now to 
be congratulated on possessing two magnificent halls, in addition to 
their lecture hall, approaching completion. A commodious cottage 
for the caretaker has also been built, so that the value of the 
property of the Society has been considerably enhanced. Stall, 
the amount required to place the Society entirely free from debt 
has not been made up, and it is for the members to use all their 
efforts to obtain further funds, to provide not only for the balance 
outstanding for the building, but to enable the Museum and Art 
Gallery to be completed with appropriate fittings, We. 

The collections belonging to the Institution to be deposited in 
the new Museum are of much value, and comprise a fine series of 
birds, mammals, and fishes, mostly from the district, and the best 
collections of fossil bones from the Devonshire caves to be found 
west of Torquay. In addition to these are shells, minerals, insects, 
crustacea, and some articles of antiquity ; whilst the Ethnological 
Department contains specimens of weapons and articles brought 
from the Arctic regions by the lamented Sir John Franklin and 
Captains Parry and Back. 

At the Anniversary meeting, held on the 2nd May, 1881, the 
following short Papers were read ; viz. : 


On “The Instincts of the Cuckoo” . Mr. T. R. A. Briaags, F.L.s. 
On “Fossil Bones from the Caves of 

the Locality, lately presented to the 

Institution” . : : ; 2 Mr; RYN: WortTH; ’F-c.S, 
On “The Advantage of Translating 

the Greek and Latin Poets in Poetic 

Diction Line for Line” . : . <M. D. SEATER, MA. 


At this meeting plans of the mtended new Museum and Fine Arts 
Gallery were exhibited and explained, and referred to in remarks 
by the President. 

The members, associates, and their friends, made their Annual 
Excursion on the Ist July, 1881, when a large party was conveyed - 
by train to Bovey Tracey and Lustleigh. At the former place the 
potteries of Mr. Divett were visited, also the lignite beds and lake 
formed from the old workings ; and the President gave an interest- 
ing address on the spot on the origin of these beds, and their 
relation to the coal measures of Europe. The church of St.- John, 
so well restored by Canon Courtenay, was also inspected. Some 
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of the party afterwards proceeded on foot by the way of the ancient 
Pack Horse Bridge, the Cleave, and curious Nutcracker Rock, to 
Lustleigh, where the whole party eventually assembled at a 
sumptuous tea, provided at the Cleave Hotel, returning to Plymouth 
by a late train. 

The first Conversazione was held on October 6th, when the walls 
of the lecture hall were decorated with a large number of paintings 
by local artists, members of the Art Club, and others, whose 
exhibition of works had just terminated. 

The second Conversazicne was held on the 5th January, 1882. 
This was of a scientific character, and the following apparatus was 
exhibited and explained, and some interesting experiments were 
shown ; viz. : 

Gas Assay Furnace, by Dr. R. OXLAND, F.C.S. 

Electricity and Heat, by Mr. TREGLOHAN. 

Faure Battery and Electric Apparatus, by Mr. Tos. N. ANDREWS. 
Electric Pen, by Mr. F. J. Wisp, F.G.s. 

Microscopes with Foraminifera, by Mr. F. H. BALKWILL. 
Photographs on Platina Paper, by Mr. W. GAGE TWEEDY, B.A. 


During the evening Miss Marian McKenzie and the Misses Risk 
kindly favoured the company with several songs and duets. 


The Curator of the Library reports : 

“The following is a lst of the Transactions and Reports of 
Societies received by the Plymouth Institution for the Library 
during the past year in return for its own ‘ Transactions :’ 
Australia—‘ Annual Report of the Adelaide Hospital,’ 1880 ; 
‘Report of Progress and Condition of Botanic Garden, Adelaide,’ 
1881. Belfast—‘ Annual Report and Proceedings of the Belfast 
Naturalists’ Field Club,’ vol. 1. part 7, series 1, 1879-80. Ber- 
wickshire—‘ Proceedings of Berwickshire Naturalists’ Field Club,’ 
vol. ix. part 2. Bristol—‘ Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists’ 
Society, vol. ui. part 2; ‘Catalogue of Library.’ Cornwall— 
‘Royal Institution of Cornwall,’ vol. vii. part 1, August, 1881 ; 
‘Polytechnic Reports, 1878, 1880. Dublin—‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Dublin Society,’ vol. 1. parts 13, 14, series ii. ; ‘ Proceedings,’ 
vol. ii. part 7, vol. ii. parts 1-4. Edinburgh—‘ Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh,’ vol. xiv. part 
2. Essex—‘ Transactions of the Epping Forest and Essex Natural- 
ists’ Field Club,’ vol. ii. parts 4,5. Glasgow—‘ Proceedings of the 
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Natural History Society of Glasgow,’ vol. iv. part 2, 1879-80. 
Treland—‘ Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland,’ 
vol. vi. part 1, N.S., 1880-81. Liverpool—‘ Proceedings of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society,’ vols. xxxiiil. xxxiv. London— 
‘ Proceedings of Geologists’ Association,’ vol. vil., Nos. 1-3; index 
to vol. vi. ; ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’ Nos. 
146-48 ; ‘Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society ;’ ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society,’ Nos. 196-218; ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ parts 4, 1880; 1, 2, 3, 1881. Manchester 
‘ Report and Proceedings of Manchester Scientific Students’ Asso- 
ciation,’ 1880. New South Wales—‘ Journal and Proceedings of 
Royal Society,’ vol. xiv. Norfolk—‘ Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists’ Society,’ vol. iii. part 2, 1880-81. 
Penzance—‘ Report and Transactions of the Penzance Natural 
History Society,’ 1880-81. Pisa—‘ Atti della Societa Toscana di 
Scienze Naturali,’ vol. iii. Somersetshire-—‘ Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archzeological and Natural History Society,’ vol. 
xxvi., 1880. United States—‘ Smithsonian Report,’ 1879. 


“The following works have been presented: Andrews, W.— 
‘ Punishments in the Olden Time ;’ ‘ Book of Oddities ;’ presented 
by Mr. F. Brent. Brent, C., r.s.a.—‘On a Pack of Cards of the 
Sixteenth Century ;’ from the author. Brown, J. E.—‘ Practical 
Treatise on Tree Culture in South Australia,’ 2nd edition, Adelaide ; 
from Mr. White. Bray, Mrs.—‘ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy ;’ 
from the President, Mr. R. N. Worth. Chinese—‘ Two Chinese 
Buddhist Inscriptions found at Buddha Gaya,’ by Rev. Prof. 
Beal; from the author, Devonshire Association—‘ Transactions,’ 
vol. xui.; from the society. Geographical Society — Many 
numbers of ‘ Proceedings’ and ‘Journal;’ from Mr. W. Square. 
Lee’s ‘Note Book of an Amateur Geologist ;’ from Mr. C. Spence 
Bate. Linnzan Society—‘ Journal: Zoology,’ Nos. 86-91; from 
Mr. T. Rk. A. Briggs. Magnian and Deux—‘ Dictionaire des Pro- 
ductions de la Nature and de 1]’Art,’ 3 vols., 1809; from Mr. F. 
Brent. MS.—‘ Manuscript Diaries of William Allen and John 
Allen ;’ presented by Mrs. C. Hamley Squire. Noad—‘ Chemical 
Manipulation ;’ from Mr. F. Brent. Phelps—‘Calendarium Botani- 
cum ;’ from Mr. F. Brent. Plymouth Institution—Several copies 
of ‘Annual Reports;’ from the executors of the late Mr. W. 
Holberton. Roman Villa—‘ Descriptive Account of the Roman 
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Villa, near Brading, Isle of Wight ;’ from Mr. F. Brent. Roman 
Villa—‘ Account of Roman Villa at Carisbrook ;’ from Mr. F. J. 
Webb. Slavonic Folk-Lore—By Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma; from 
the author. Trethevy Stone—By Mr. C. W. Dymond; from the 
author. Wainwright—‘ Scientific Sophisms ;’ from Capt. Inskip. 


‘The following works have heen purchased : ‘ A‘lfric’s Lives of 
Saints’ (English Text Society) ; ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ (English 
Text Society) ; ‘ Challenger Expedition Report,’ vol. iii. ; ‘ English 
Charlemagne Romances,’ parts 4, 5 (English Text Society) ; ‘ Fauna 
and Flora of Naples,’ part 2, 1881; ‘Folk-Lore Record,’ vol. iii. 
parts 1, 2 (Folk-Lore Society) ; ‘ Folk-Lore of North-East of Scot- 
land’ (Folk-Lore Society); ‘ Lichtenstein’s Catalogus Rerum 
Naturalium Rarissimarum’ (Willughby Society); ‘Monograph of 
British Aphides,’ by Bucton, vol. ui. (Ray Society); ‘ Paleon- 
tographical Society,’ vol. xxxv.; ‘Scopoli’s Ornithological Papers’ 
(Willughby Society) ; ‘ Western Antiquary,’ vol. i. parts 1, 2, 3; 
‘ Zoological Record,’ 1880. 


“‘No new serials have been added to those subscribed for as 
given in the Library Report of last year. 

“The volumes belonging to the sets of serials that have been 
bound up during the past year, together with the works otherwise 
acquired, have sufficed to entirely fill up the vacant spaces on the 
shelves of the Library ; consequently it is absolutely necessary 
some arrangement should be made at once for the placing of 
additional volumes that will shortly be received from the binder.” 


The Curator of Fine Arts reports : 


“ During the past year your Institution has to mourn the death 
of a member, Wm. Eastlake. His loss to the Institution, to the 
town, I may say to the West of England, is irreparable. For 
the past five and twenty years no one has done so much for 
the cause of Art as he did, and it will be long before we shall 
again look upon his like for ready help and willing sympathy at 
every gathering that had Art for its aim and object. Peace be to 
his memory, faithful friend and true lover of Art. 

“There has been an important Exhibition of Oil and Water 
Colour Pictures held in your Hall under the management of the 
Plymouth Art Club. The Pictures were of a much higher 
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standard than in former years, and the Exhibition was, com- 
mercially, so successful that its promoters were enabled to hand 
over £15 to the Building Fund of your Institution. The growing 
importance of these Exhibitions, and the increase of members 
through the desire of artists at a distance to participate in them, 
calls for a representative of the Plymouth Art Club on your 
Council, and this is a measure which your Curator strongly 
advises. 

“The new room recently added to the Hall will admirably 
fulfil the present purposes of the Fine Art Department of your 
Institution ; the light is excellent, and the wall space sufficient 
for a few years to come. The greatest credit is due to our 
architects for erecting such a handsome room in such a limited 
space. Your Curator believes it in no way represents the future 
Art Gallery of the Plymouth Institution, and he looks forward to 
the day when the present new room shall be turned into a Library 
and Reading Room, and the large space of unoccupied land 
covered with ‘a building where valuable pictures, presented or 
purchased, shall be permanently placed, thus fulfilling the grand 
original intention of the founders when they erected this Hall 
for a threefold purpose—namely, the culture of Literature, Science, 
and Art.” 

FRANCIS BRENT, 
JAMES C. INGLIS, 


ATHENAZUM, April 3rd, 1882, 
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ADDRESS 
AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION 1881-82. 


BY R, N. WORTH, F.G.S., 


President. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 


The most general characteristic of the progress of Science, 
Literature, and Art since this Institution was founded, in the year 
1812, is the application of true method in every department of 
intellectual activity. The threescore years and ten into which our 
corporate life has extended have seen the origin of many new 
branches of enquiry; the entire transformation of most of the 
old ones. Physical, Natural, and Mental Science, have run a rival 
race ; Literature and Art have enormously extended and popularised 
their domains. But the one feature which has marked whatever 
progress has been made in all directions, the common bond of these 
manifold activities of hand and brain, has been the universal accep- 
tance of the scientific spirit—the spirit which regards no work or way 
of the Creator as common or unclean; which recognises an absolute 
unity of purpose—a universal correlation—throughout the realms 
of Nature; which is earnest, methodical, patient, fearless; which 
doubts but for fuller assurance, which tests that it may accept ;— 
the spirit whose single purpose is the search for truth, content for 
truth’s sake to endure hardship and obloquy, to be foiled yet perse- 
vere, to blunder and confess its folly—knowing well that hardship 
and obloquy and failure and error are but so many steps that bring 
it nearer to the goal. 


Seeking a subject for the address which it is the pleasing duty 
of the member entrusted with the honourable office of your Presi- 
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dent to deliver, no better course presented itself than the illustration 
of progress from the history of a science to which the scientific 
method was almost unknown when this Institution was founded, 
and briefly to indicate the new light it has thrown upon our local 
interests and concerns. 


“That is best which lieth nearest,” 


is peculiarly true in relation to the work of a Society like ours. 

I refer to Archeology, the great link between Geology and 
History, between the record of the rocks and the record of the pen, 
no longer the waste domain of the Dilletante, the Virtuoso, and 
the Dryasdust—a chaotic aggregate of hobbies—but extended, 
systematized, and developed, into one of our noblest and most 
interesting studies. And my special purpose is to ask your atten- 
tion to what seem to me its chief lessons touching the past of our 
own fair county of Devon. If strict scrutiny bereaves us of many 
a fond fancy and long cherished belief, I hope to show that Arch- 
zeology is eminently a constructive science—that it does not shatter 
old faiths without replacing them by new ones. And if many of 
our conclusions are found to differ, wide as the poles asunder, from 
those of the few earnest antiquaries of the older time, let it not be 
thought that the pioneers of Archeology are lightly esteemed or 
their work undervalued. What they did was good and true, accor- 
ding to the measure of their means and their abilities. We are 
very differently placed. The position is admirably summarized by 
the worthy representative of one of the most honoured antiquarian 


names. 


“The lights” of the antiquary of the last century “were two, and two 
only. They were the Bible and the classics, All questions of ancient 
history were to be solved by an appeal to these; what was not be found 
in the one was sure to be found in the other. Just consider how much 
is open to us which was inaccessible then. The hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the cuneiforms of Assyria, the whole of the mighty literature of the 
Vedas, the bamboo tablets of Ceylon, the sacred books of Persia, the 
Chinese classics, the Scandinavian Sagas—even our own native annals 
in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland—all alike were closed books to the 
antiquary of the last century. Considering all this, the work which he 
did accomplish was wonderful, and his labours, no less than his ingenuity, 
are deserving of our thanks and praise.” * 


1 W. C. BorRLASE, F.S.A., M.P., Trans. Penzance Nat. Hist, Soc. 1880-81, 
p. 25. 
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Nor can we omit reference to later and nearer workers. No local 
society has done so much towards the elucidation of the Archeology 
of Devonshire as the Plymouth Institution, The Rev. S. Rowe’s 
Perambulation of Dartmoor is an original work of the highest 
value, viewed even in the light of the latest research. With the 
investigations which led to the production of that book are associ- 
ated the names of Henry Woollcombe, Hamilton Smith, John 
Prideaux, Edward Moore. How worthily the character thus won 
for our Society has been sustained by men who are yet with us 
you do not need to be reminded. Nor will it, I hope, be thought 
presumptuous in me if, following in their track, I endeavour this 
evening to bring together certain general conclusions that seem fairly 
deducible from the application to the facts of Devonian Archeology 
of the now accepted principles of archzeological science. 


We shall, then, deal to-night with Pre-historic Devon, and must 
needs begin with a definition. It must never be forgotten that the 
customary periods of Archzology are not divided by hard and fast 
lines. The Ages of Stone, of Bronze, of Iron, are convenient terms, 
as indices of succession and progress; but the periods always 
overlap, and are ever subject to local modification. Just so the 
phrase pre-historic is not absolute, but relative. The pre-historic 
periods of China, Egypt, Greece, Rome, have no common chrono- 
logical basis. In like manner, in our own country, the pre-historic 
of Scotland is not identical with the pre-historic of England ; the 
pre-historic of Kent differs from the pre-historic of Devon. Here, 
indeed, the pre-historic comes so far down that if we take the 
existence of direct contemporary record as our criterion, we can 
hardly throw it further back than the reign of A‘lfred. Before 
his time there are but a few casual references, which require to be 
supplemented largely by Archeology before they can be made to 
tell a consecutive story. By pre-historic, then, in relation to 
Devon, I mean all that is antecedent to the Saxon Conquest of this 
county—a somewhat wide definition, but the only one yielding 
satisfactory results on any wide generalization. 

We commence our survey at a period so remote that it is capable 
simply of approximation. Devonshire stands alone in the kingdom 
in peculiar relationship to the question of the antiquity of the 
human race. ‘Traces of Paleolithic Man are indeed scattered 
throughout the land ; but Devonshire only gives consecutive evi- 

B 2 
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dence. The contemporaneity of man with the extinct mammalia 
was lifted from the level of argument to that of demonstration by 
the discoveries in the Windmill Hill Cavern at Brixham in 1858, 
and each year since then has added to the testimony. Almost 
every part of the county has yielded implements of Palzolithic 
or sub-Paleolithic type. The caves at Brixham and Torquay, the 
submerged forest in Barnstaple Bay, the beds of our rivers, the depths 
of our peat bogs, the surface of our moors, our cliffs at Croyde and 
Bovisand, the low-lying gravels of the Axe Valley—cairn and 
barrow and kistvaen !—each and all have literally teemed with the 
flint chips, arrow heads, axes, and scrapers, of the earliest Devonians 
who have left a trace behind. We know not who they were, nor 
whence, save what we may glean by comparison with peoples who 
use such tools and such weapons now. When they lived we have 
a better clue. 

Mr. Pengelly, F.z.s., has shown that Kent’s Cavern gives evidence 
of the existence of man in Devon in the Iron, Bronze, Neolithic (?), 
and Paleolithic Ages. The Paleolithic men he divides into two 
periods—the Hyznine and the Ursine—as founded upon the special 
phenomena of that cavern. ‘The Hyzenine deposit therein is separ- 
ated from the Ursine by a sheet of crystalline stalagmite, sometimes 
twelve feet thick ; it is separated still more decidedly by the differ- 
ence in the faunas. In the cave-earth the hyena predominates ; 
from the cave-breccia he is wholly absent. The inference, from 
which Mr. Pengelly saw no escape, is that the hyzna reached 
Britain in the interval between the cave-breccia and cave-earth ; 
‘in other words, that the last continental state of our country 
occurred during the interval . . . the conclusion thus forced on me 
compels me to believe also that the earliest men of Kent’s Hole were 
inter-glacial if not pre-glacial.” ” 

There is no need to argue seriously for the authenticity of the 
Paleolithic implements. Their human origin is all but universally 
admitted by those who have studied them. ‘That some exception- 
ally rough fragments of flint and chert, commonly so classed, may 
or may not owe their shape to the hand of man is conceded ; but 
when every doubtful example is eliminated an impregnable body 
of evidence remains. To rebut the testimony to the antiquity 


1 F, Brent, ‘‘The Stone Implements,” Trans. Plym. Inst. vol. vii. pp. 
295-300. 
2 Vide ‘‘ Address Geo. Sec. Brit, Ass.” Plym, Meeting, Proc, Sec. pp. 64-65, 
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of man, whether here or elsewhere, afforded by these rude tools and 
weapons, it is necessary not merely to establish a doubt as to any, 
but to prove beyond doubt the natural or accidental origin of all. 
One worked flint of Palxolithic type is sufficient to establish the 
existence of Palzolithic Man. 

A very few words sum up the record of Paleolithic Man in 
Devon. That he inhabited, or at least visited, the whole county is 
proved by the manner in which his traces are scattered on every 
hand; that he dates back at least to inter-glacial times has been 
shown ; that he continued to dwell here for a very long period we 
learn from the occurrence of his implements and weapons, under 
conditions which show that they were deposited long subsequent to 
the melting of the snow-cap, which in all probability formed our 
latest glacial stage.1 As yet we go no further. Some light is 
thrown upon his general habits and surroundings by discoveries on 
the Continent ; but our own neighbourhood is silent, 


The next trace of Devonshire man is in the barrows or tumuli; 
still at first in the Stone Age, but possibly the work of a different 
race, and certainly of far later times. How wide the gap one fact 
will illustrate. The cave men to whom our earlier Paleolithic 
people belonged, or with whom they were contemporary, were of 
the period of the extinct cave mammalia, of which no barrow has 
yielded even fragmentary evidence. 

There are two great classes of barrows—the long and the round, 
each varying in internal structure, and so capable of further sub- 
division, but each presenting certain well-defined and constant 
peculiarities. The long barrows are assigned to the Age of Stone; 
the round are partly transition, but in the main belong to the Age 
of Bronze. The long barrows of England seem the work ex- 
clusively of a long-headed people—dolichocephalic ; the round of 
a round-headed people—brachycephalic, though a few long-headed 
skulls occasionally occur in them. 

The long barrows are found in almost every part of the kingdom, 
not common as a rule,? but more abundant in Dorset, Wilts, 
and Gloucester. They generally run east and west, with the primary 
interment to the east (an indication of sun or fire worship). In other 
respects they differ. Some contain chambers; others do not; the 

1 Trans. Devon. Assoc. vol. xiii. pp. 85, 359. 
* Canon GREENWELL, British Barrows, p. 479. 
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variation being due, in Mr. Greenwell’s opinion, “to local circum- 
stances or conditions ;”! and while in the south-west of England 
inhumation was the rule, in Yorkshire cremation predominated.” 
There are indications which led Dr. Thurnam to conclude that 
the long-barrow people were cannibals; they were no doubt 
altogether pre-historic ; and their skeletons show that they were a 
feebler race than the round-barrow builders by whom they were 
supplanted. 


Not a single long barrow has been found in Devon or in Cornwall. 
Either their builders did not dwell further west than Dorset ; or— 
an utterly unreasonable supposition—all traces of them beyond the 
Dorset border have disappeared. Round barrows we have by hun- 
dreds and by thousands; long barrows not one. Are we to assume 
therefore that in the Long-Barrow Period the Western Peninsula was 
without inhabitants? The beautifully fabricated Neolithic im- 
plements scattered throughout Devon and Cornwall prove the 
contrary. The absence of long barrows seems to suggest also that 
the Devonians of these days were of a different race to the long- 
barrow builders—possibly the direct descendants of the later 
Paleolithic men, supplanted and driven into the corners of the 
country by the Long Heads as they were supplanted by the Round 
Heads, and, as in historic times, Kelt and Saxon were, in turns, 
drivers and driven.® 

And though we have no long barrows, we have interments of a 
peculiar character which it is difficult to assign to any later period. 
I refer particularly to chambered round barrows, and to interments 
known as Giants’ Graves at Scilly,* and elsewhere. The comparative 
chronology of these has been clearly established by the researches 
of Mr. W. C. Borlase, particularly at Chapel Karn Brea. Here a 
kist-vaen was found above the original chamber, resting on the 
mound raised to cover the earlier interment; this again being sur- 


1 Canon GREENWELL, Lritish Barrows, p. 479. 2 Ibid. p. 480. 

3 In historic times all the great invasions of England have been from the 
south coast; and thence the invading wedge has been driven home until the 
shattered fragments of the inhabitant races have found a shelter in the remote 
regions known in later times as Cornwall, Wales, and Cumbria. There seems 
no adequate reason why the pre-historic invasions, which we know took place, 
should not have followed the same course. 

‘* Westward the tide of empire takes its way.” 


4 Dr. BoruLAsE, Scilly Isles, p. 17. 
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mounted by objects of Romano-British date! The succession from 
the Neolithic and Pre-historic Period was thus complete. 

The trivial name of Giant’s Grave is not always undeserved. 
Two stone kists, or chambers, discovered at Lundy, contained two 
skeletons, respectively eight feet two inches and seven feet in length. 
Adjoining were other graves of ordinary character, and a mass of 
mixed bones, red pottery, beads, and bronze ornaments—the bones 
being those of men, women, and children.? If the whole of these 
interments were contemporary the “giants” in this case are of 
course of much later date than the period under review ; but the 
description seems to leave us free to infer that we have here some 
such casual association as at Chapel Karn Brea, A remarkable 
feature in the interment of the larger “giant” was that the skeleton 
was covered with limpet shells, a feature which distinguishes this 
burial from all others recorded in this county. 

The round barrows, whether of the West of England, of Great 
Britain, or the Continent, present, as already hinted, many forms. 
Some are cairns of stone; others mounds of earth. Some cover 
mere handfuls of burnt bone, the remains of a surface funeral 
pyre ; others are chambered, or inclose dolmens or kist-vaens, or 
urns, or conceal simple graves. Some are mere heaps; others are 
girdled by a ring of stones, or a ditch; and in some the stone circle 
forms part of the internal structure. The kist-vaen may be either 
a rude box or a gigantic cromlech.? Some bodies are inhumed, 
others are burnt. When unburnt they may be extended or con- 
tracted ; and there are also cases in which fire seems to have been 
applied, not effectively, but in accordance with a kind of ritual. 
Many barrows yield neither implements, nor weapons of stone or 
metal ; others are prolific. Now these variations are to a large 
extent accidental, dependent upon the rank and possessions of the 
dead and the nature of the surroundings. Interments differed with 
local characters and conditions in pre-historic times, much as they 
differ now. But we have as surely in them indications likewise of 
varying mental powers and distant dates. There is little to dis- 
tinguish an Anglo-Saxon grave per se from a grave of modern 
make ; but they yield very different results on exploration. Barrows 


* Trans. Penz. Nat. Hist. Soc. 1880-1, pp. 12-14, 37. 

2 J. R. CHanter, Lundy Island, p. 49. 

* I use this word in the local sense ; its stricter application is to a stone 
cirele, and our cromlech becomes the dolmen. 
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may be much alike externally ; but the longer the duration of the 
Barrow Period the greater will be the differences in non-localised 
features between those which belong to its earlier, and those which 
were raised in its later stages! Perhaps the comparison of results 
may in time give such variations a definite chronological value. 

Some of the differences have a very important bearing, Why is 
it that in the round barrows in the wolds of Yorkshire inhumation 
is most common, while in other localities cremation is the rule ?* 
Why is it that in Wiltshire the proportion of burnt to unburnt 
interments is three to one, in Dorset four to one, while in Devon 
and Cornwall cremation is all but universal? Cremation and 
inhumation have been contemporary in various nations ;* but here 
we seem to have an indication of some governing law, and though 
Canon Greenwell holds that there is no evidence to show which 
class of interment was earlier* (and they may have been partialiy 
contemporaneous) the balance of facts favours the belief that. in- 
humation had a certain precedence, though the long barrows also 
furnish instances of cremation. 


1 The Barrow Period was undoubtedly of great duration. In the words of 
the late Professor Rolleston, “the stone and bone age impresses the naturalist 
with the notion of an antiquity which may have given time enough and to 
spare for the more or less complete disappearance of more than one unwritten 
language,” while the bronze period, “though its term of duration in these 
islands was no doubt almost infinitely shorter than that of the stone and bone 
age, or rather ages” was of itself long enough to admit of quite as great a 
differentiation in any single language as that which exists between Gaelic and 
Kymric at present.” (British Barrows, p. 633.) Such changes as are here 
indicated must have been accompanied by changes of habit and custom, from 
which the associations of interment cannot have been exempt. Professor 
Rolleston held that both the long and round-headed races are represented in 
the present population “—the short-statured, dark-haired, long-headed race” 
of the existing Keltic districts, being lineally descended from the long-barrow 
people, while “the bronze-using race seems in the southern parts of the country 
to have more completely absorbed or destroyed the dolichocephalic than it did 
in the north.” (British Barrows, p.711.) I have shown that in this particular 
corner of the island we may, in this period, have traces of a much older race 
than that of the long barrows ; certainly of a different one. The long-barrow 
people may or may not have been Turanian—the evidence is by no means 
clear ; but the bronze users were distinctly of Aryan affinities. To attempt to 
apply modern race-names to these ancient peoples is almost certain to mislead ; 
but Professor Rolleston has stated that our bronze men closely resembled 
osteologically the brachycephalic neolithic Dane, and might be the evidence of 
a pre-historic immigration from the Cimbric peninsula (British Barrows, p.680). 

2 British Barrows, p. 19. 3 Ibid. p. 18. 4 Iind. p. 19. 
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Again, with regard to the position of the unburnt body. Burial 
in the contracted form is almost invariable. There were only four 
interments at length out of 301 unburnt burials in the Yorkshire 
Wolds.! Mr. Bateman found none in Derbyshire. Yet in Dorset, 
according to Mr. Warne, the extended position prevails.* All this 
is not without cause. 

It is not amiss to observe that the body in the Wolds was 
generally placed to face the sun ;* so the secondary interments in 
barrows are generally to the south and east.> In the Land’s End 
district there is an apparent association with the setting sun, shown 
on the other side of the globe by the Australian aborigines at the 
present day. The Neolithic long-barrow tradition of sun-worship 
is indicated by the high places nearest heaven on which the tumuli 
were piled, and the position of the body in its resting-place was 
continued by the bronze users under cremation—originally a 
dedication or offering to the sun through fire as his representative 
—and survives to the present day in the east and west position of 
our churches and churchyard interments. And so the chambered 
barrow, originally a literal “house of the dead,” has passed 
through the stages of the cromlech and kist-vaen, until it is 
feebly represented by the wooden coffin; while the contracted 
interment, the corpse lying on its side with knees drawn up, the 
head perchance resting upon the hand or arm, forecasts in touching 
symbolism the thought of Shakspere— 

“ We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


A careful examination of the Barrow Records for Devon © shows 
that the immense majority of the interments therein are by 
cremation, and that we can furnish examples of every variety of 
interment associated with the Bronze Age, thus indicating the con- 
tinued occupation of the West by a bronze-using people over a 
very long period of time. How far back this may extend we 
cannot say, but there is good reason to believe that barrow inter- 
ment continued down to post-Roman times. Roman coins are said 


1 British Barrows, p. 22. 2 Ten Years’ Diggings. 

3 Celtic Tumuli of Dorset. 4 Brit. Bar. p. 26. 5 Ibid. p. 18. 

€ They are all collected, with the exception of those referring to Dartmoor, 
in the Trans. Devon. Assoc. The Dartmoor series is intended to appear in 
the next report of the Barrow Committee of that Society. 
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to have been found in barrows on Exmoor, Haldon, and at East 
Worlington. The evidence in these cases may not be quite so 
clear as we could wish ; but no reasonable doubt can attach to the 
discovery by Mr. W. C. Borlase of a coin of Constantine the 
Great, with other Roman coins, in a barrow at Morvah Hill,! of 
the contemporaneous deposition of which with the interment that 
gentleman is absolutely convinced. 


At the other end of the series we may place the chambered 
barrows already noted; with the extended interments at Lundy 
Island, the Giants’ Graves of Scilly, and a few rare examples 
of contracted burial, as at Trevelgue,? Trethill,? with possibly 
an interment near Old Dunscombe, Sidmouth,* in a sort of 
cave in a bank, the skull of which was intact, but unfortunately 
has been again buried, and so lost. The enormous preponder- 
ance of cremation in this district deprives us of the evidence 
of race which the preservation of skulls would afford ; and this, 
although the barrows of the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall yet extant may be counted probably by thousands, and 
the results are known of the examination, more or less fully set 
forth, of some hundreds. 


But Barrow-Builders have left us relics of life as well as death. 
Dartmoor, teste Mr. Lukis, is unrivalled in this country in the 
extent and character of its rude stone monuments °—its menhirs, 
lines, circles, huts, trackways, pounds. Mr. Fergusson has 
assigned our megalithic memorials to the first ten centuries of the 
Christian era, and made even Stonehenge of post-Roman date.® 


1 Neenia Cornubie, p. 251. 

2 Ibid. pp. 80-90. There were two, within long kists, one associated with 
a beautifully-made polished stone axe hammer. 

3 The interment at Trethill, for the discovery and description of which we 
are indebted to Mr. C. Spence Bate, F.R.s., has a unique interest for us in the 
presence of a food vessel in the kist, and its exact correspondence in detail 
with interments in the High Peak, Derbyshire. 

4 Trans. Devon. Assoc. ‘‘ Barrow Report,” vol. xii. p. 148.—P. O. 
HUTCHINSON. 

5 Vide his report to Society of Antiquaries. 

6 Sir John Lubbock (Pre-Hist. Times, p. 120) has shown that the argu- 
ment for this, founded upon the assumption of Silbury Hill being wpon a 
Roman road, is erroneous. 
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No doubt, like the barrows, with which these remains are in part 
contemporary, the erection of these primitive structures did con- 
tinue into the dawn of historic times; but they too, like the 
barrows, stretch back into a grey antiquity, the dimness of which 
we cannot penetrate. _ 

If we consider first the origin of these remains we shall be better 
able to discuss their purpose. The intention of the hut rings and 
the pounds which enclose or are associated therewith hardly 
admits of controversy. We have here dwellings and fortified or 
protected villages, but with little to date them by. MHovels as 
rude may be seen on the Moor now. I have watched in the wilds 
of Cornwall the building of shelters of stone and turf indis- 
tinguishable in form and general character from the most ancient 
type. Dr. A. Mitchell has shown! that the Stone Age has yet a 
very real existence in parts of the Scottish Highlands, and the 
islands adjacent; that pottery of primitive type is still made in 
the Shetlands ; that beehive huts were recently inhabited in the 
Hebrides; that there are cave dwellers at Wick almost to be described 
in the same words as ‘‘ the Bushmen of Australia or the savages of 
the Andaman Islands ;”? in short, that there is now in the North 
of Scotland a condition of civilization hardly removed—exterior 
- influences apart—from that of the period we are considering. 

The one characteristic of importance in our simpler huts is their 
circular form, originating doubtless in the wattled tent-like 
dwellings of a more wooded and less rocky country ; and a good 
indication with us of comparative antiquity. By itself, however, 
this fact does not help inquiry much, and it is from the associations 
of those old villages that we derive our chief enlightenment. 
When we find hut rings and enclosures connected, as at Merivale, 


1 The Past in the Present, a singularly interesting and valuable book, 
though I do not draw the conclusions the author seems to infer from the con- 
tinuance of this archaic culture. His facts are no argument against the 
antiquity of such modes of life ; but they are a cogent caution against the 
assumption that whatever looks old is so. Of all the stages of man’s pro- 
gressive history that of incipient civilization has the widest range, and 
greatest continuity. 

2 Op. cit. p. 78. It is worth noticing that Sir J. Lubbock remarks of the 
status of the older barrow-builders: ‘‘On the whole the burial customs of 
the Esquimaux are curiously like those of which we find evidence in the 
ancient tumuli of Northern and Western Europe.”—Pre-Historic Times, 
p. 512. 
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with menhirs and lines, we date the one by the other, and carry 
both back to the Bronze Age. If then the hut rings merge into 
the rude moorland dwellings of our own day in one direction, in 
the other they are linked with relics of which no tradition 
preserves the purpose ; for the menhirs and the lines cannot be 
dissociated from the so-called sacred circles and the cromlechs. 

One of the strongest arguments against Mr. Fergusson’s recent 
dating of the rude stone memorials is indeed supplied by the 
peculiar mythical character of the legends concerning them, which 
show how entirely their origin has passed into oblivion. The 
most frequent suggestion is that the circles and menhirs are 
men and women turned by enchantment into rocks. The Hurlers, 
near Liskeard, are men who would play hurling on Sunday ; the 
Merry Maidens at Bolleit are the petrified remains of girls who 
persisted in dancing on the same sacred day, and hard by are the 
culpable pipers who played to them. The Rollright stones at 
Long Compton are a king and his knights who sought to make 
war upon the King of England. Even in India we are told that 
certain stones represent a marriage party transformed by a 
malignant magician. Stonehenge is the ‘Giants’ Dance.” And 
so we might go on multiplying similar instances.! 

The whole tendency of recent research has been to connect the 
most characteristic rude stone monuments with sepulchral purposes. 
The cromlech is no longer a stone of sacrifice, or Druidical altar, but 
a gigantic kist; and menhirs and circles have alike been found to 
mark interments. I believe the much-debated lines, avenues, cursi, 
or parallelitha, have precisely the same origin. Not one of the 
current theories seems satisfactory ; the hypothesis of Mr. Ferguson 


1 The Druidical theory is not a whit better founded, and has not even 
the merit of antiquity. Vide “Were there Druids in Devon?” (Trans. 
Devon. Assoc. vol. xii. pp. 228-242) ; and Mr. W. C. Borlase (7rans. Penz. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. 1880-1, p. 27), describing the really historic Druids as ‘‘ magicians 
or white witches,’ remarks: ‘‘These persons might have chosen for the 
scenes of their incantations the circles, or the rude pillar stones, or the 
cairns and cromlechs. The civil authorities certainly used these spots as 
places of meeting, and it is very probable that the Druids did the same. 
What, however, is rightly maintained with regard to their connection with 
them is that, until some direct evidence is forthcoming to associate the two, 
it is incorrect, and may prove misleading, to call them ‘ Druidical Remains.’ 
Not one scrap of such evidence has as yet been forthcoming either in 
Cornwall or elsewhere.” 
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that they are records of battles, least of all. We greatly err in 
regarding war as the main business of life with these ancient 
dwellers in Dunmonia. The lines are almost always connected with 
well-defined and accepted sepulchral monuments, and, where they 
are not utilitarian, must be placed in the same category.! 

There are many ways of talking prose without knowing it. How 
often, in considering these relics of the past, have we recognized the 
fact that every churchyard repeats the tumulus in the grave mound, 
the cromlech or dolmen in the altar tomb, the chambered barrow in 
the vault, the menhir in the obelisk or column, these very parallel- 
itha in the rows of headstones which make a well-accustomed 
cemetery a minature Karnak ; nay, that the urn still enjoys formal 
recognition, though cremation has not returned to fashion. Need the 
riddle be so very hard to read? Burial in rows is a common 
custom with many nations. The Chinese thus arrange the bodies 
of their ancestors in their family burial places, in the belief that 
they secure the protection and aid of the spirits of the departed 
while the line remains unbroken. 


The Dartmoor hut rings and villages have been regarded as the 
dwellings of ancient tinners. Such, beyond doubt, in part they 
were; but they are not confined to Dartmoor, nor are they 
peculiarly associated with tin-bearing districts. They are found 
throughout the moors of Devon and of Cornwall, whether the scenes 
of mining enterprise or not ; they occur all over the British Isles ; 
and to go no further afield we may point to Worlebury, at Weston- 
super-Mare, with its hut rings and piled stone ramparts, as almost 
the precise analogue of the antiquities of which Grimspound is our 
favourite type. 

The hut rings are dwellings of a simpler and commonly earlier 


' There are ancient stone-faced hedges on Dartmoor which, were the earth 
removed, would present avenues precisely identical with those of Merivale ; 
vide Perambulation of Dartmoor, p. 58, for remarks on the “ track-lines or 
boundary banks,” the primitive hedges of the moor, common wherever there 
are traces of habitations. At the same time it may very well be that the 
circles were, in their origin, connected with solar worship, symbols of the 
girdling horizon; and that the association of interments has a religious 
character. And if the words church and circle do come from the same root, 
as suggested by some etymologists, we have a survival in ecclesiastical 
language even more remarkable than the retention of special relations to the 
East—the sunrise, 
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character than the hut clusters discovered and described by Mr. 
W. C. Borlase, of which the settlement at Chysoister affords the 
most complete example. These clusters are large ovals with central 
courts, surrounded by chambers nestling in the thickness of the 
wall. The built-up underground passages known as vaus} are 
commonly associated with them, and the overlapping stone domes 
called beehive huts. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales have furnished 
kindred antiquities : and their comparatively late date was proved by 
Mr. Borlase by the discovery in those of West Cornwall of Samian 
ware, wheel pottery, and iron implements and weapons ; and their 
connection with early mining by the presence of fused tin, and 
places that seem to have been used for smelting. Roman coins of 
the third and fourth centuries have also been found around them, 
and there can be little hesitation in assigning some of them at 
least, with Mr. Borlase, to Romano-British times. 

“With regard to the race by whom these buildings were erected, 
we have not sufficient evidence to show whether they were the 
work of the primitive inhabitants at a later state of culture than 
that of the hut circles, or whether they were the abodes of a party 
of settlers—pre-historic adventurers, perhaps, in Cornish tin mines.” ? 

Mr. Borlase is inclined to the latter view, but I do not think we 
are called upon to see in them anything more than a rude attempt 
to imitate a Roman dwelling, with its court and surrounding cells 
or chambers—such dwellings as possibly existed in Devon, and 
were certainly numerous in Somerset. That the hut clusters, so far 
as Cornwall is concerned, should be confined to the western district, 
is in direct correspondence with the statement which assigns to that 
locality a higher and earlier civilisation in pre-Roman times.? We 
have no hut clusters in Devon, but I cannot help regarding the 
structure known as “‘ Round Pound,” in the parish of Gidley, and 
its fellow at Bovey Combe Head,‘ as in someway related. In both 
there is a double enclosure, and the space between is divided into 
what Mr. Ormerod regards as a series of courts, the whole corres- 
ponding very much in idea with the plan of the clusters, though 
certainly differing in application. 


1 Unknown, so far as I am aware, in Devon, but comparatively common in 
West Cornwall. 

? Trans. Penz. Nat. Hist. Soc. 1880-1, pp. 31-33. 2 Diodorus Siculus. 

4G. W. OrMERoD, F.G.S., Rude Stone Remains on the Easterly side of 
Dartmoor, pp. 11, 12, 
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In all probability, therefore, the existing traces of ancient habi- 
tation on Dartmoor are of many dates, and belong to peoples of 
varied occupations. That some were miners we have direct evi- 
dence in the ruins of ancient smelting works, as at Yealm Head, 
where, adjacent to a large group of hut rings, are the foundations 
of rectangular buildings, with granite moulds for casting metal 
into ingots.1 But here, as elsewhere, many of these settlements 
were tenanted by rude herdsmen and shepherds ; and, later still, in 
the progress of that simple but real civilisation to which they 
could lay claim, by the pioneers of primitive husbandry. 


It may help us somewhat if we try to form an idea of the popu- 
lation of Devon during the leading periods which we pass in review. 
Now Schoolcraft, one of our best authorities, ‘‘estimates that in a 
population which lives upon the produce of the chase, each hunter 
requires on an average 50,000 acres, or seventy-eight square miles, 
for his suppor:.”? This would give Devon thirty-three or thirty- 
four only! At the aboriginal average of Australia we should get 
but fifty-two! The special means of sustenance afforded by the 
sea coast may have given Devon a hunting population somewhat in 
excess of this proportion ; but if we take the figures quoted by Sir 
John Lubbock * for Hudson’s Bay Territory, where there is about 
one inhabitant to every ten square miles, we should only get 260 
Devonians ; while if we assume, as the basis of our calculation, 
the density of the population of the Indian territories of the United 
States, living partially on subsidy, in 1825, the total would be but 
2,000. Beyond the latter figure Devon could not have gone until 
a somewhat settled mode of life had been established. Probably 
at no period within pre-historic times, as defined in this address, 
did the progress of Devonian civilisation reach so high a point as 
that now current in Paraguay, which would give us a population 
of about 10,000. The smaller the number of inhabitants the longer 
the time we must allow them for their works, and the greater the 
interval covered by their interments. These figures are infer- 
ential, though sufficiently exact; but we are not without direct 
evidence. Domesday Book gives us a careful census of the county 


' Vide Jour. KF. I. Corn. vi. pp. 125-8. Moulds for casting bronze imple- 
ments and weapons have been found somewhat frequently. 

2 Indian Tribes, vol. i. p. 483, cited Pre-Historic Times, p. 598. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 593-4. 
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after the Norman Conquest, a.p. 1086, when the Saxon had long 
been settled in the land, and civilisation, and with it husbandry 
and the allied arts, had made substantial advance. We cannot put 
the entire population of the county, free and unfree, at more than 
35,000 even then.t Exeter immediately before the Norman Con- 
quest had about four hundred houses, and an estimated population 
of 3,000 would certainly be in excess. The three other boroughs 
of the county—Barnstaple, Lydford, and Totnes—had each about 
a hundred houses— Barnstaple somewhat less, and Lydford and 
Totnes ten or a dozen more. Their respective populations could 
not have exceeded 800.2 Of the smaller towns and manors we 
have an exact return. Thus the population of Crediton, from which 
the episcopal see had only been removed a generation previously, 
in 1050, was but 407. 


We are apt to regard Dartmoor as having always borne its dis- 
tinctive character, and to mislead ourselves by reasoning from this 
false premise. Gaunt and bare its higher regions probably were 
throughout our Stone and Bronze Periods, as now ; but its valleys 
and outskirts in the days of the dwellers in the ancient hut rings 
were indistinguishable in natural characteristics from the county 
generally. Woods and heaths, broken only in their gloomy mono- 
tony by strips of water-made meadow skirting the wider river 
valleys, were the leading features not of Dartmoor and its borders 
only, but of all Dunmonia, and the scanty population was scattered 
indifferently throughout its wilds. Dartmoor is simply the last 
refuge of the chief traces of these ancient days—a pre-historic 
island, girdled and wasted by the encroaching waves of an aggres- 
sive civilisation. The very name is a proof of later differentiation. 
Dunmonia, Deuffnynt, the “land of hills,” or the “land of deep 
valleys,” whichever version we accept as parent of the modern 
“Devon,” are but two modes of stating the same physical features, the 
ancient names of Dartmoor and the shire alike. Only when clearing 
and enclosure had varied the characteristics of the lowlands, did 
our upland country receive its distinctive name. Not until Norman 


1 The late Mr. R. J. King considered that an estimate of 40,000 was “ pro- 
bably far exceeding the reality.” —orest of Dartmoor, p. 90. 

2 2,500 for Exeter, and 600 to 700 for Barnstaple, Lydford, and Totnes, 
are more probable figures. 
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times were its boundaries defined.! The fact that the Saxons called 
the north of the county the North Hams (ham = dwelling), and the 
south the South Hams, is a proof of the unpeopled character of 
Dartmoor in the Saxon period; and it is at least possible, nay, 
very probable, that the majority of the British settlements on Dart- 
moor were formed by the Kelts as they were pushed backward by 
the encroachments of the Saxon colonists, who were very unworthy 
ancestors of the modern Englishman, if they did not settle upon 
the best lands available. 


The question will probably be asked: “If in those early days all 
Devon was peopled much in the same manner as Dartmoor, where 
beyond Dartmoor are such traces of ancient races to be found? 
where outside the moorland region are the hut rings, the stone 
circles, the menhirs, the pounds, which are the chief characteristics 
of the antiquities of that great upland?” 

The answer is twofold. First—we cannot expect to find many rude 
stone monuments in places which do not yield the stone for their 
construction. Whether in savage or in civilized times the 
architecture of a people or locality is largely influenced by the 
materials at its command. Second—when we have allowed for 
local conditions, and for the destructive effects of enclosure and 
cultivation, the traces of early habitation are as abundant off 
Dartmoor as upon it.? 

This may seem a bold assertion ; but we have been too much in 
the habit of regarding byegones as exceptional and peculiar. We 
rarely allow enough for the constants of simple humanity in its 


1 Mr. Davidson in a paper on “Some Anglo-Saxon Boundaries, now in the 
Albert Museum, Exeter,” temp. Eadweard Confessor—‘‘ Peading tunes land 
boundary of the Ashburn outfall”—has shown that lands which are now 
within the limits of Dartmoor Forest, were then included within these private 
**metes and bounds,” which seems to me a very strong argument that the 
“forest,” in the sense of the later Perambulations, did not then exist. Mr. 
Davidson suggests Wangfield (wang=“ field,” Saxon) as the original of Ven- 
ville, in which case the Venville tenures would represent the rights of common 
which the Saxon landowners of the border district had enjoyed over the moor- 
land waste, and had somehow contrived to maintain against the Crown under 
the Norman monarchs. This highly ingenious speculation is probably correct. 
We thus see how very modern a thing in a distinctive sense Dartmoor really 
is.—Vide Trans. Dev. Assoc. vol. viii. p. 396. 

2 Allowance must also be made for the many modern towns and villages 
which continue ancient settlements. 
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everyday life. Primitive races did not—any more than modern 
man—divide the sum total of their existence between fighting and 
burying, with an occasional excursus into religious ceremonial ; 
and yet the traditional fashion of the antiquary has been to 
classify the relics of their lives and practices almost exclusively 
under one or other of these heads. There is hardly a single cause 
which has led to so much confusion in the interpretation of our 
early history as the unfortunate error of nomenclature which has 
indiscriminately ranked the earthworks scattered throughout the 
country as hill-forts, camps, and castles, whereas the immense 
majority are simply the enclosures of the ancient villages or towns 
—differing in no essential feature from the older pound villages of 
Dartmoor save in their somewhat more defensible position, the 
substitution of earthen mound for stone wall, and the disappearance 
of the wattled huts, which, having no enduring foundations, left 
“not a wrack behind.” That a few of the so-called camps were 
fortresses in the special sense no one can or will deny ; but that 
the larger number are the evidence, not of long continued or 
desperate warfare, but of settled and comparatively dense popula- 
tion, I am firmly convinced. 

It is surprising, for example, how it can ever have been thought 
that the vast mounds of Clovelly Dikes, the finest earthwork in 
the county, could be thrown up for casual occupation in the 
imminent presence of danger, or by anything less than the united 
efforts of a powerful tribe. This is an extreme case, but in its 
degree the same line of argument applies to scores of other 
instances. We have in them the evidence of concentrated working 
towards a permanent end, throughout periods of comparative 
quiescence, and not the hurried device of scattered races struggling 
for bare existence with their fellows or—the favourite hypothesis — 
—with an invading foe, strong enough to beat them from hill-top 
to hill-top, but unable to follow up a victory by a final blow. 

The attempt has been made to classify the ancient earthworks 
by their shapes, and assign them to Kelt, Roman, Dane, or Saxon ; 
but the results are of little value. The square form, attributed 
with good ground to the Romans, is in this district the rarest of 
the rare ; and as a rule the lines simply follow the contour of the 
ground. 

These earthworks have not been largely productive of traces of 
occupation ; but probably this is rather because they have not 
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been examined with that purpose. A wattled village would leave 
no structural relics; but where the agger is of stone, the stone 
foundations of dwellings are almost invariably seen. Still even 
in some simple enclosures the evidence of general and continued 
occupation is clear and certain. In the “camp” at High Peak, 
near Sidmouth, Mr. P. O. Hutchinson found deposits of charcoal, 
bones, pottery, and other industrial products;! marking it off 
distinctly from the cliff castles of Cornwall—headlands made 
defensible as strongholds against marauders from the sea, Prob- 
ably the remarkable deposit of shells on the hills above Teign- 
mouth, described by Mr. Pengelly,? was associated with a 
settlement of this kind that has left no other trace. 

Another important fact in this connection is the existence of 
defensive earthworks quite independent of the camps. We have 
no such gigantic work as the Wansdyke; but there are earthen 
lines near Colyford, evidently intended for defensive purposes, and 
forming no part of a “camp,”* which will illustrate the distinction. 
So in the adjoining county of Cornwall we have the fine rampart 
accounted for in the tradition of the country-side by the rhyme— 

** Jack the Giant had nothing to do, 
So he built a hedge from Lerrin to Looe,” 

Mr. King is in all probability right in regarding this as having 
been “thrown up by some body of men arriving from the sea, and 
settling among those of a different race.‘ 


One of the most difficult questions of our Western Archeology is 
that of the age and origin of our Bronze Period. It is seen almost 
from the very first in somewhat settled form, and we can trace it 
downwards until it merges into historic civilization ; but its connec- 
tion with the Stone Period is to all appearance hopelessly obscured. 
We are not, however, without evidence of vast antiquity. This 
Western Peninsula supplied most—if not the whole—of the tin for 
the bronze users of Europe, save possibly, but by no means certainly, 
upon Asiatic confines. The tin mining of Cornwall, if not of 
Devon, dates back therefore to the introduction of the use of 
metals on the Continent. And when we seek to assign to this 


1 Trans. Devon, Assoc, vol. ii. p. 649. 2 Ibid, vol. i. pt. iv. pp. 50-6. 

3 P, O. Hutcuinson. “Antiquities in South Eastern Devon.”—Trune. 
Devon. Assoc, vol, ii. pp. 379-381. 

4 “ Presidential Address,’—Trans. Devon. Assoc, vol. vii. p. 31. 
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great epoch in the history of man a definite chronological status, it 
is Cornwall that gives to our enquiry the most remarkable reply, by 
proving that tin-streaming was carried on at Carnon and Pentuan, 
“at a time when the Mammoth either still existed in the West of 
England, or had not long disappeared, and when the general level 
of Devon and Cornwall was at the least thirty feet higher than it 
is now.”! Within the historic period no such change has taken 
place. 

Considerations of this kind led Dr. Wibel to conclude that the 
civilization of the Bronze Age originated in this part of England,? 
while M. Furnet suggested a European civilization contemporary 
with that of the East, dealing with minerals before the arrival of 
the Kelts and their intervention in metallurgy.® 

I do not think the second suggestion unworthy of consideration ; 
the first is flattering, but hardly probable. There is excellent 
evidence in the character of the early bronze weapons that they 
were made for a small-limbed people, the grip of the swords, for 
example, being far too small for hands of ordinary size. And here 
we seem to have a link connecting our enquiry with the earliest 
tradition of the British race—the myth of “ Brutus the Trojan,” 
as told first in the Chronicle which bears the name of Nennius,* 
repeated in fuller form in certain of the Welsh Lruts, and ampli- 
fied into fullest detail in the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth.? 

No one in the present day accepts the chronicle of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth as sober history; but there is really no reason to 
question his honesty when he says that he is reproducing an ancient 
record brought from Brittany. That he did not invent the story of 
Brutus proof is plain, though it must always be open to question 
how far his history represents the accretions of Armorican tradition 
or his own glosses. ‘That he was not remarkable for the critical 
faculty we must perforce allow—his was a receptive age ; but he has 
had hard measure dealt him,® and even from his ponderous pile of 


1 “ Antiquity of Mining in the West of England.”—TZvans. Plym. Inst. 
vol. v. p. 140. 

2 Cited by Sir J. Lubbock, Pre-Historic Times, p. 57. 

3 Du Mineur, son réle et son influence sur le progres de la civilization. 

4 Variously placed in the ninth and tenth centuries, 5 Circa 1140. 

6 Partly because he was an ecclesiastic ; but in what respect are the marvels 
of his history more headstrong than the miracles of Bede? The good faith of 
the monk of Jarrow is never questioned, and no one denies that his writings 
have a very real historic value. 
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chaff some grains of wheat may be winnowed. The story of Brutus 
appears to be one of these. ‘‘ Stripped of the dress in which it was 
decked out by Geoffrey, improving on his predecessors ; deprived 
of its false lustre of classicism ; cleared from the religious associa- 
tions of a later day—thé myth of Brutus the Trojan loses its 
personality, but becomes the traditionary record of the earliest 
invasion of this land by an historic people,! who, in their assumed 
superiority, dubbed the less cultivated possessors of the soil, whose 
rights they invaded, ‘ giants,’ and extirpated them as speedily as 
they knew how.”? 


We are now brought to the dawn of the Historic Period, to that 
shadowy frontier between the written and the unrecorded, where 
myth and legend find their most congenial home, and the air is 
peopled with a few gigantic shapes like the fabled Arthur and his 
famous knights, unsubstantial visions, never in one stay.2 Hence- 
forward the historical student has a double duty—he must reject 
as well as accept, overturn as well as build, eliminate as weli as 
gather. Our surest lights are still the material facts of Archzology, 
which may indeed be misinterpreted, but themselves cannot lie. 

Though Herodotus and Aristotle mention the Cassiterides by 
name, and other writers of antiquity appear to allude to the 
British Isles, Diodorus Siculus is the first author who makes* 
direct reference to this western peninsula. He describes, in words 


1 «The Myth of Brutus the Trojan.” — Trans. Devon. Assoc. vol, xii. p. 570, 
The Totnes at which Brutus landed was not the modern town, but seems to 
have been ‘‘an elder name for this England of ours than either the Britain 
of the later Kelts, or the Albion of the Romans.” 

2 There does not appear sufficient evidence to pronounce who and what this 
people were. 

3 Tintagel, and Camelford, and Dozmare, notwithstanding, Arthur is an 
anachronism in history, as great as a pterodactyle would be in an aviary—the 
creation of a later age than that to which he is assigned ; the embodiment of 
the traditions, not of one British hero, but of many. He is the common 
property of the British Kelts in their dispersion, and is localised in so many 
places that he can find rest in none. Perhaps for the origin of the Arthurian 
myth we need not look beyond the monks of Glastonbury, who had a happy 
knack of finding whatever relics they might have in special need, and to 
whom was unquestionably due the allied myth of the Arimathean origin of 
their own Vetusta Ecclesia, and thence of the whole British Church. I have 
no intention in saying this to disparage the undoubtedly unique antiquity of 
that famous foundation. 

4 Towards the close of the first century B.c. 
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so familiar that their citation almost needs apology, the process of 
tin mining, shows that a settled foreign trade in that metal with 
the Mediterranean had long been in existence, and states that the 
inhabitants of Bolerium—strictly the Land’s End district, but 
probably including the entire tin-bearing region—excelled in hospi- 
tality, and by reason of their intercourse with foreigners were 
civilized in their mode of life. Here we have direct assertion that 
there was some civilization in the West in pre-Roman times, dif- 
ferentiating, if we are to accept the hearsay! of Julius Cesar as 
correct, this region from the island generally. He, you will re- 
member, speaks of the Belgre invaders from Gaul as more civilized 
than the natives whom they had displaced, and indicates beyond 
the sphere of their influence a low state of barbarism.? If, how- 
ever, we are to place any reliance upon Diodorus Siculus and the 
reports of the merchants whence he drew his information, the 
probable barbarism of the remoter parts of the country was not re- 
presented in the West. Nor is Diodorus unsupported. The use 
of coins by a nation is a distinct mark, not only of civilization, but 
of a large advance in culture. Mr. J. Evans, F.p.s.,° has conclu- 
sively shown that there was a British coinage at least 150 years 
B.c., that of the Gauls having preceded it about a century and a 
half. In this locality such coins have been found at Carn Brea, 
Mount Batten (gold and silver), Exeter, and Cotley, near Ax- 
minster? — imitations, like their Gaulish prototypes, but at a 
greater distance, of the stater of Philip of Macedon. 


1 Hearsay, because Caesar’s personal acquaintance with Britain did not 
extend beyond the sea-coast at his first landing-place, and an inland march of 
some seventy miles on his second unsuccessful invasion. 

2 So indeed other Latin writers: Pomponius Mela, Strabo, Tacitus, 
Xiphilius (cited by Dio Niczas), Herodian. “The picture presented to us of 
the dwellers in Britain immediately antecedent to Roman intercourse is that 
of a collection of savage tribes, resembling in many particulars the North 
American Indians ere they were brought under European influence, and in 
others existing tribes of a far lower type.” Here in the West, the trade in- 
fluence of which Diodorus speaks had unquestionably ameliorated the general 
character, though when and to what extent it is difficult to say. In my paper 
on “ Were there Druids in Devon?” I accept the suggestion of Tacitus, that 
the long-headed people were Iberic, and place them lower down in the scale 
than the Kelt ; but foreign influence may have done much for them, and it is 
doubtful how far they had been absorbed in this locality by the superior 
Round Heads, or indeed what their relations to the district were. See ante. 

3 Coins of the Ancient Britons, * Trans. Devon. Assoc, vol. iii. p. 500. 
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I call in evidence also the ancient cemetery at Mount Batten, 
so well investigated and described by Mr. C. Spence Bate.! In 
most localities undoubtedly such remains, which continue from the 
Bronze into the Iron Age, would suggest a post-Roman origin. 
The earlier culture of this’ region renders that conclusion here un- 
necessary, Somewhat similar graves were found in 1833 at 
Trelan, St. Keverne,? one of which contained a bronze mirror of 
kindred type; and all the characters are Keltic, and not Roman. 
These relics are the latest and most perfect developments of the 
vanishing Age of Bronze—rapidly vanishing, because the use of 
iron weapons throughout Northern Europe and in Britain had 
become general before the time of the Romans.? Instead of re- 
garding these remains as Romano-British, I hold them, therefore, to 
be the final types of an older pre-Roman civilization—not neces- 
sarily of any great antiquity, nor free from foreign influence, but 
influenced alike in origin and progress by an earlier intercourse 
with the civilized world than that of Roman date.* 


We have no distinct record of the connection of the Romans 
with Dunmonia prior to the Itinerary of Antonine (circa 320), in 
which Isca Dunmoniorum is mentioned as the last of the Roman 
stations in the West, Moridunum intervening between it and 
Durnovaria. That Isca Dunmoniorum is Exeter I do not think 
doubtful; and although all efforts to identify Moridunum have 
failed, it must have been somewhere within the Devon confines.°® 
Durnovaria is certainly Dorchester. 


1 Archeologia, vol. xl. pp. 500-510. 

2 J. P. Rocers, Jour. &. I. Corn. xv. pp. 266-271. 

3 Pre-Hist, Times, pp. 6, 7. 

4 This was written before I had the opportunity of seeing Mr. J. Evans’s 
— Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in which he says: “On the whole I think we may fairly conclude 
that in the Southern parts of Britain iron must have been in use not later 
than the fourth or fifth century B.c., and that by the second or third century 
B.C. the employment of bronze for cutting instruments had there practically 
ceased.” It is perfectly clear that this part of England was more advanced 
in civilisation than would appear from the allusions of Cesar. 

5 The Chronicle attributed to Richard of Cirencester mentions as further 
stations Ad Durium Amnen, Tamara, Voluba, and Cenia; but the work is a 
modern forgery, based partly upon Ptolemy. 

As to Exeter, the Exe was the only Jsca properly belonging to the Dun- 
monii (the Axe was theirs but in part, and too petty to be reckoned in rival- 
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The accepted story of Roman conquest and sway in Devon and 
Cornwall rests solely upon a mistaken identification, and a forgery. 
The forgery is the Chronicle of Richard of Cirencester ; the false 
identification is the gloss of Geoffrey of Monmouth, or one of his 
editors, upon the narrative of Vespasian’s besieging Caer Pensaul- 
coit—‘“ que Exonia vocatur.” 1 

You will bear in mind that from the time of the repulse of Julius 
Ceesar until the reign of Claudius the Romans left Britain unassailed.” 
Vespasian is then stated to have distinguished himself in the reduc- 
tion of the island, fighting the enemy thirty times, defeating two 
British nations, taking twenty towns, and subjecting the Isle of 
Wight.? But where was Vespasian’s campaign? That it was some- 
where in the South of England, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Isle of Wight, is clear; and if we read tribes for nations, and 


ship). Relics of Roman occupation are abundant at Exeter ; its position is 
that which the Isca of the tev should occupy ; and if the two are not one a 
leading Roman station is without record. Objection has been made that no 
trace has been found at Exeter of the residence of the Second Legion, said to 
be quartered there; but this legion was one of those chiefly concerned in 
building the Northern Wall, and its occupation of Exeter must have been 
comparatively late. There was, however, ample room for the legion at 
Exeter, though the reference is probably to the head-quarters—the depot. 

1 Precisely the same thing is done by Geoffrey or his editor with regard to 
Hamo’s Port, which is identified chiefly on the score of an absurd derivation 
from “a crafty Roman named Hamo” with Southampton, but by which I 
hold that the Hamoaze—the estuary of the Tamar—is intended. Hamo’s 
Port is made by Geoffrey “ the fitting centre of some of the most stirring scenes 
in the traditional national life, and it is the Hamoaze that best suits the 
reference.” The statement that “ Maximian, the senator,” when invited by 
Caradoc, Duke of Cornwall, to be king of Britain, lands at Hamo’s Port, leads 
to the inference that it was on Cornish territory. So the Armoricans sent to 
the help of Arthur land at Hamo’s Port, and it is from Hamo’s Port that 
Arthur sets sail on his expedition against the Romans—a fabulous story indeed, 
but still helping to indicate the commodiousness and importance of the har- 
bour intended. Whatever Geoffrey may have thought, I cannot resist the 
conclusion that the port of Plymouth was well known, in the troublous times 
that followed the departure of the Romans, to the Armorican Britons as the 
Hamoaze, and it may well have been that the independence retained by the 
Dunmonii during the Roman occupation placed them in a position of leader- 
ship at this later period. 

2 There is a suggestion that a descent was made in the time of Augustus, 
but it rests upon very slender evidence, and at the most could only have been 
a casual inroad. Vide ‘‘Roman Devon,” J. BROOKING RoweE, F.S.A., F.L.S., 
Trans. Plym. Inst, vol. vii. pp. 236-7. 3 SUETONIUS, Vesp. 
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“camps” for towns, and take as some measure of the magnitude of 
‘his operations the prominence assigned to his achievements in the 
Isle of Wight, we may fairly conclude that his conquests were less 
extensive than compact. There is no ground for the belief that 
they extended much beyond the counties of Hampshire and Wilts, 
nor could he have made a successful inroad into Devon without 
having had a much larger number of “nations” to encounter and 
defeat than the two over whom he proved victorious. 

There is no suggestion that Vespasian fought in Devon outside 
the statement of Geoffrey of Monmouth, that he landed on the coast 
of Totnes, and thence marched to besiege Caer Pensaulcoit. The 
assumption that the ancient Totnes and the modern are identical 
led to the inference that Caer Pensaulcoit was Exeter ; and the per- 
sistent misinterpretation of the old village “camps” as relics of 
warfare seemed to give countenance to an idea that had really no 
foundation. Caer Pensaulcoit, as Mr. T. Kerslake has well pointed 
out,! is still extant in name in the modern Penselwood, among the 
heights of the Wilts and Somerset borderland above Wincanton, 
where there are abundant traces of the presence of an extensive 
community.” It has already been stated that Totnes in the old 
chronicles is the name of a district, and not of a town.® But there 
is conclusive evidence that the campaign of Vespasian was not waged 
upon Dunmonian ground, in the statement of Tacitus + that, later in 
the reign of Claudius, Ostorius Scapula drew a chain of forts 
between the Anton (the modern Test at Southampton) and the 
Severn as a barrier against the malcontent Britons. If this was the 
effective Claudian frontier years after the conquests of Vespasian, 
it is against all evidence to suppose that he could have been the 
conqueror of the Dunmonii. 


Were the Dunmonii ever conquered by the Romans? History 
returns no direct reply ; but such testimony as we have points in 
the direction rather of practical independence and friendly inter- 


1 Primeval British Metropolis. 

* Whether the Pen Pits are the remains of ancient habitations, or pits for 
mining or quarrying, they equally indicate a large resident population, and 
there is an important ‘‘camp”’ close by. 

3 See ante, p. 21. It does not appear, as Mr. Kerslake has shown, in the 
Welsh Bruts. He suggests ‘‘Talnas” as the earliest form, and the mouth 
of Ptolemy’s Alaunus, Christchurch Haven, as the landing-place. 

4 Annals, xii. 31. 
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course. What the Caledonians effected by constant warfare in the 
recesses of a savage country, the Dunmonii probably achieved by 
policy. “They retained their nationality under their native 
princes,' and “were allowed to manage their own affairs as they 
pleased,” and are specially recorded in an inscription on the Roman 
Wall as “Civitas Dunmon,” having evidently, in the words of Mr. 
Brooking Rowe, “done something in connection with the building 
of the wall deserving of special commemoration.” ? 

This is so very peculiar a relationship that it is not easy to 
explain. Undoubtedly the Romans could have conquered the 
Dunmonii had they tried, but they apparently never made the 
effort; and my hypothesis is simply this, that the same long- 
continued foreign intercourse which had given the Western Penin- 
sula its superiority in civilization, also prompted its residents— 
those, at least, who came within the influence of mercantile asso- 
clations — rather to welcome than to oppose the people with whom 
they were on such friendly terms, and from whom they derived so 
much advantage. If so, there was a British “ nation of shopkeepers” 
long before Napoleon. 

It is not without significance that Exeter, the only distinct 
Roman settlement in Devon, is nearly on the verge of our mining 
districts, and that the only other places that by their names appear 
to indicate a Roman military occupation are on the same line, near 
North Lew—Chester Moor, Scobchester, and Wickchester. We 
have no means of knowing how far the domain of the Dunmonii 
extended, and Exeter may have been one of their old frontier 
towns, as it certainly was alike a Roman outpost, and the head of 
the Roman power in this region. West of Exeter no proof of 
Roman occupation, beyond a possible individual settlement here 
and there, has ever been found, though traces of Roman intercourse 
are by no means wanting.? The full significance of this fact is 
only seen when we compare non-Roman Devon with thoroughly 
Romanized Somerset, in the 488 parishes of which Roman remains 


1 BEALE Poste, British Researches, p. 332. 

2 **Roman Devon,” op. cit. p. 240. May not this be connected with the fact 
that Exeter was the head-quarters of the Second Legion, which had a prominent 
part in the erection of the wall ? 

3 North and east of Exeter I only know of a villa at Hannaditches, near 
Seaton, possibly associated with the disputed Moridunum, and another said 

have occupied the crest of a cliff near Hartland. 
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have been found in 108 places. “This includes coins, pottery, 
urns, interments, inscriptions, foundations of buildings known to 
be Roman, pavements, and fortifications known to be Roman, or 
occupied by the Romans.”! Temples, potteries, villas, mines,? alike 
attest the thoroughness of’ the Roman occupation of Somerset, and 
force into sharpest prominence the opposed conditions which during 
the Roman Period must have ruled in the two counties. 


There is no reason to assign a different date to the Roman pre- 
sence in Devon, in the limited sense in which it must thus be 
understood, than to the Roman occupation of the kingdom in general. 
*‘The series of coins found in the cities of the North of England, 
and in the camps and chartered cities of the South, extends from 
the earlier reigns of the Empire down to the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius, and then ceases.” 

Thus Exeter has yielded coins of Augustus, Caligula, Claudius, 
Britannicus, Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, Geta, Alexander Severus, Maximinus, 
Gordian, Valerianus, Gallienus, Postumus, Claudius II., Tetricus I., 
Tetricus IJ., Aurelian, Numerianus, Victorinus, Decentius, Delma- 
tius, Tacitus, Probus, Carus, Carausius, Diocletian, Maximian, 
Allectus, Constantius, Chlorus, Constantine, Crispus, Licinius, 
Constans, Magnentius, Constantine II., Julian, Valentinian, Valens, 
Gratian, and Philip II. There are also coins of females: those of 
Julia Domna, Faustina (both), Julia Mesa, Flavia Maxima, Salo- 
nina, Maximiana, Sabina, Antonia, Etrusilla, and Theodora. | 

The oldest piece of Roman money recorded from Exeter is one 
of the Cornelia gens, 96 B.c. ; but though other pre-Christian coins 
have occurred, it is only in casual fashion. Claudius is the first 
emperor whose money has been found in any quantity, but from 
Claudius to Gratian the succession of Imperial coins is well-nigh 
continuous, and probably would be quite complete if anything like 


1 Preb. ScartH, “Roman Occupation in the West of England,” Proc. 
Som. Arch. Soc. 

2 Inscribed pigs and lamine of lead show that the Romans worked the 
Mendip mines as early as 49 A.p. There has never been a trace of Roman 
interference in the mines of Devon or Cornwall. Stray coins only show 
intercourse. 

3 J.C. Bruce, Roman Wall, p. 438. 
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a full record had been kept of the many thousands which Exeter 
alone has yielded. 

‘Stray coins of the earlier Emperors have been found [in 
Cornwall], but these are few and far between. With the age of 
the Antonines the proportion greatly increases ; but it is not until 
the middle of the century that they appear in any considerable 
quantities. From Gallienus (200 a.p.) down to Valentinian, a 
century later, all the hoards of coins date. Among the more 
common are those of Postumus; Victorinus; Tetricus, sen. and 
jun.; Claudius Gothicus; Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus; and the 
family of Constantine. Mr. Buller, in his History of St. Just, 
mentions the remarkable fact that coins of Carausius (usually 
scarce) are common in that parish.” ? 


1 They are found in almost every excavation within the limits of the 
ancient city, with pottery and other articles of Roman origin. When 
extensive sewerage works were in progress in 1810 they were dug up by the 
thousand. Vide Shortt’s Antig. Exon., which, with his Antig. Dev., con- 
tains a large body of collections anent Roman and other antiquities of the 
county. 

Other places in Devon where Roman coins have been found are: Berry 
Head (Claudius); Bickley, near Tiverton; Babbicombe (Trajan); Bovey 
Tracey (Gallienus, Valerianus, Postumus, Victorinus the elder, Claudius 
Gothicus) ; Chagford (Philip the elder, Tetricus, Quintillus) ; Cadbury 
(Victorinus, Tetricus) ; Crediton (Decius); Haldon (Antonia gens, denarii 
temp. Augustus, Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Faustina the younger, Julia 
Mesa, Caracalla, Philip, Probus) ; Honiton ; Kingskerswell (a find of 2,000, 
including Gallienus, Quintillus, Claudius Gothicus, Tetricus elder and younger, 
Postumus, Victorinus, Tacitus, Probus) ; Plymouth (Hadrian, A. Pius, A. 
Severus, Faustina); Plympton (third brass detrited); Poughill (silver find 
—Vespasian, Trajan, A. Pius, M. Aurelius, Constantine the Great) ; Sid- 
mouth (Valerianus) ; Stratton ; Torquay (Trajan). 

Greek coins have been found at Exeter, and regarded as proof of Pheenician 
intercourse. The earliest I have noted is one of Hiero I. of Syracuse, 
478-469 B.c., and there are others of Ptolemy I., B.c. 322, and P. Philometer, 
B.c. 180. A coin of Sidon is also mentioned. Most of the Exeter Greek 
coins are, however, of the Roman emperors—Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, 
M. Aurelius, A. Severus, Caracalla, Probus ; though many Greek cities are 
represented — Agrigentum, Alexandria, Amissus, Amphipolis, Antioch, 
Chalcis, Cyrrhus, Hieropolis, Samosata, Singara, Syracuse, and Zeugma, 
of the number. A Greek coin of Castanea was found at Berry Pomeroy, and 
another Greek coin at Truro. Polwhele says a Phcenician coin was found at 
Teignmouth. The earlier coins may have been introduced direct, or with 
the later by the Roman auxiliaries. Is it not probable, however, that the 
early Phcenician trade was conducted by barter ? 

2 Nenia Cornubie, p. 255. 
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These remarks by Mr. Borlase apply so closely to the general 
conditions of time under which Roman coins are found in Devon 
(outside Exeter) Poughill being the only noteworthy exception, as 
to suggest nearly allied conditions, though so far as the West of 
Cornwall—the Land’s End district—is concerned, the finds re- 
corded are far more numerous than those of the richest locality 
in the sister county. Cornwall has also furnished more important 
hoards. Thus near Malpas 20 lbs. weight were found (a.p. 
259-284) ; at Pennance, near Falmouth, about a thousand, which 
appear to have been buried in the reign of Constantine the Great ; 
and at Condora, on the Helford river, in 1735, twenty-four 
gallons, third brass of the Constantine family. There are also 
smaller hoards recorded from Carn Brea, Treryn, St. Just, Tywar- 
dreath, Hayle, and Carhayes.! The distribution of these hoards, in 
the extreme west and along the southern coast, seems to point to a 
very considerable exterior Roman intercourse in the latter part of 
the third and earlier part of the fourth centuries with the tin 
mining districts. 

It is impossible, however, to build up a theory of Roman occupa- 
tion, still less conquest, on the sole evidence of the presence of 
Roman coins. These can prove intercourse ; perhaps, in the case 
of hoards, individual settlement, but nothing more.? 


But is there not more certain testimony of Roman sway and 
residence? Much has been written concerning the so-called Roman 
roads, which have been not only traced to Exeter—to which city 
the Romans undoubtedly had direct and improved means of com- 
munication—but have been assumed to extend thence in two 
branches (one traversing the northern and central parts of the 
peninsula, and the other following the south coast), with sundry 
ramifications, to the Land’s End. That some such roads or track- 
ways did exist, and may yet in part be identified, is beyond all 
reasonable controversy ; but we seek in vain for proof of their 
Roman origin, while we know that the roadwork done by the 
Romans in this country was less the making of new ways than the 


1N. Wuitiey, ‘‘Roman Occupation of Cornwall,” Jour. R. I. Corn, 
xvii. pp. 199-205. 

2 It has been suggested that the Condora hoard was the remains of a 
military chest. May it not with equal likelihood have been the capital of a 
mercantile settlement ? | 
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improvement of old ones. British civilisation had attained the 
capacity of originating great trunk lines of communication, and had 
its own well-accustomed routes between villages and towns. The 
ancient roads of the West present in the main precisely the British 
characteristics ; and many of our deep-set Devonshire lanes, the 
“hollow ways” as well as the “ridge ways,” beaten and worn by 
the pack-horse for centuries, and many of the half-abandoned and 
obscure tracks known as bridle-paths—have this very distant origin. 
The name of Stratton has been mistakenly presumed to indicate a 
Roman source, but the only really tangible evidence on which it 
has been sought to prove the existence of Roman roads below 
Exeter is the occurrence of an inscribed stone of Roman character 
at St. Hilary, in Cornwall, which had been utilised in the founda- 
tions of St. Hilary Church, and which is regarded by Professor 
Hubner as a Roman miliary or mile-stone. If a Roman milestone, 
then, of course, a Roman road. ‘That the stone is Roman, and 
erected in honour of one of the Constantines, is perfectly clear, but 
there certainty ends, though the balance of evidence is in favour of 
the particular emperor commemorated being Constantine the Great, 
and the date early in the fourth century. About forty of these 
miliary stones are said by Professor Hubner to have been found 
in Britain ; but, in the words of Dr. Barham,! “it would appear 
strange that so very few of these milestones, which are believed to 
have been fixed under the Empire after Hadrian along the whole 
line of principal roads, should have been discovered ”—so strange 
that when full allowance is made for every cause of disappearance, 
we may fairly doubt their general existence at all. Moreover, these 
so-called milestones, and this St. Hilary stone, bear nothing what- 
ever to distinguish their presumed purpose, as did the milestones of 
the ancient roads of Italy. They are low, simple pillars, with 
inscriptions in honour of the reigning emperor, to which we have 
to add, without a particle of evidence, this miliary character. A 
milestone that does not define distances seems a curious anomaly, 
and the Romans were practical men. The St. Hilary stone is, how- 
ever, excellent evidence of Roman intercourse—of settlement even 
—in the locality where it was found. The rearer was probably 
prompted by the same feelings that induce an Englishman, in a 

1 Who, however, takes the affirmative view. (Jour. R. I. Corn. xix, pp. 


366-375.) It is worth noting that Carew, Survey, fo. 53, remarks, ‘‘ for high- 
ways the Romanes did not extend theirs so farre,” 
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savage or half-civilised land, to fly the Union Jack. It cannot be 
called in evidence to attest the existence of a Roman road to which 
there is no other witness ; nor can an unproved Roman road be held 
to convert a loyal memorial into a milestone. 

Whether, when the Romans left our island, and the Britons had 
to rely upon their own efforts for protection against northern and 
seaborne marauders, this part of England shared to the full extent 
in the general despair is doubtful. The preservation of an inde- 
_ pendent or quasi-independent status would tell in its favour. It is 
impossible to credit the assertion that the Picts and Scots carried 
their raids into this western promontory. Moreover, the cliff 
castles,! which undoubtedly indicate danger from the sea, are in 
part, at least, of earlier date, and in part, we may presume, of 
later origin. I am inclined to hold, therefore, that this isolated 
corner enjoyed for a while comparative quiet, and was one of the 
last places vexed by Saxon or by Dane. The Saxons were familiar 
with the channel coast, “the Saxon shore,” before they reached 
thus far West, and the Danes make their first historical appearance 
in connection with Cornwall as the allies of the Cornish race 
against their Teutonic kin in the reign of Ecgberht. 

Probably the West still retained its trading characteristics. This 
seems the most reasonable explanation of the presence of early 
bezants at Exeter, instead of attributing them—as is sometimes 
done—to the time of the Crusades. There is other evidence of 
the continuance of a tin trade with Alexandria in a seventh- 
century legend, disinterred from the “ Acts of the Saints” by the 
late Sir Edward Smirke. A ship load of Cornish tin is said to 
have been turned into silver for the behoof of the Church. What- 
ever we may think of the evidence for the miracle, unless a traffic 
in tin between Cornwall and the East had existed, there would 
have been no suggestion for the legend.* 


And here we get some light from the peculiarities of the local 
hagiology. Cornwall has been called the “land of saints,” but few 
of the holy names with which its map is studded are of home 
birth. ‘The Land’s End district, with the strip of north coast 


1 See ante, p. 19. 

* The Exeter bezants include examples of Justinian I., Justus II., Phocas, 
Constans II., I.Commenus, Constantine 1X.—a.p. 527-969, 

3 Jour. R, I, Corn, viii. pp. 283-291, 
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extending so far as Perran, is specially full of Irish saints, who 
came ... from the province of Munster. ‘The Lizard district, 
Mount’s Bay, and the southern coast, supply us with names asso- 
ciated with Brittany ; while the remaining and far larger portion 
of the county eastward is filled with those of Welsh extraction.! 

Planted during the latter part of the Roman occupation, Chris- 
tianity in the West came under the fostering care of Irish mission- 
aries towards the close of the fifth century (we find some traces of 
them on this side of the Tamar); Welsh influence was exercised 
later ; but the Bretons covered the entire period assigned by Mr. 
Borlase to the ‘Saint Age”—450 to 700 a.p.—giving also the 
final colouring to a Christianity which Ireland had presented in 
“the weird form it had assumed under the influence of Pagan 
assimilation.” Frequent intercourse was maintained between the 
chief branches of the Keltic race ; and Cornwall, central alike for 
Brittany, Wales, and Ireland, was peculiarly exposed to the 
influence of each in turn.? 

Though of various periods, it is probable that the inscribed 
memorial stones—commonly called Romano-British—and partially, 
at least, the crosses (so common in Cornwall, and by no means un- 
common in South and Dartmoor Devon) originated in Irish inter- 
course. The memorial stones are simply the old menhir, with a 
specific personal appropriation ; and the Latin form of the inscrip- 
tion indicates an ecclesiastical origin. So with the wayside crosses,? 
in which the commemoration of the individual gives place to the 
declaration of the Christian faith. These likewise continue the 
ancient menhir, and I believe, in the majority of cases, have the 
like sepulchral origin. 

It is not easy to date those remains. M. Hubner throws back 
the earlier inscribed stones of Cornwall to the period assigned by 
Mr. Borlase as the special time of Irish influence—the middle of 
the fifth to the early part of the sixth century. What we have 
left are but the poor remainder of a host, and probably the succes- 
sion is complete down to the present day. The curious fact is that 


1 Vide ‘‘The Age of the Saints,” W. C. Boruase, Jour. R. I. Corn, xx. 


p. (0: 
2 By Cornwall is here meant all those parts of Dunmonia that remained 


British at each successive stage of limitation. 
3 The churchyard crosses, in some cases, had a different purpose, and 
marked the sites of places of religious assembly, 
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the only two extant western inscribed stones which give unmis- 
takeable proof of Irish influence in their Ogham writings are not 
in Cornwall but in Devon.! There are, however, stones in Corn- 
wall with lettering of Irish type, and the crosses also frequently 
indicate Irish parentage. The earliest characters of Christianity in 
Cornwall being thus clearly external, suggests additional grounds 
for belief in the isolated and independent status of Dunmonia in 
Roman times. There was a church in Roman Britain long before 
the date of these remains; but there is no shadow of proof that it 
had extended into the Western Peninsula. 

The Irish missionaries but continued an intercourse between the 
two countries which had commenced long before. There is a dis- 
tinctly Irish character in four gold gorgets, or lunule, found in 
Cornwall—all near the north coast (Padstow and St. Juliot, &c., 
and nowhere else in Great Britain) ; and though a gold cup from a 
barrow near the Cheesewring is considered of Scandinavian type, 
all the early gold ornaments of Cornwall have their counterparts in 
Treland.* The profusion of bronze implements and weapons found 
in Ireland is a less precise but equally certain proof—in the tin 
they contain—of this connection. 


A new and valuable source of information concerning the early 
history of man is supplied by the study of comparative folk-lore. 
The wisdom of age, degraded to the wonder of childhood, has again 
risen into importance. Superstitions are less individual develop- 
ments than phases of moribund faiths. The purely accidental has 
no place in the continuous history of the race; and the seemingly 
isolated and casual are but the fragments of an organic whole. 
Here, too, we are but on the threshold of enquiry. Enormous 
masses of material have to be classified ere deduction can be 
hopefully systematised. Yet, even in this earlier stage, we may 
not neglect the plainer lessons of our Western Folk-Lore, though, 
with two notable exceptions, its results are mainly of a negative 
character, and local colouring is faint. 

1 The Fardel (now in the British Museum) and the ‘‘Nabarr” stone, 
originally of Buckland Monachorum, now in the Vicarage Garden, Tavistock. 
Vide C. SPENCE Barte’s ‘‘ Inscribed Stones and Ancient Crosses of Devon,” 
Trans. Plym. Inst. vol, iii. pp. 392-398. 

2 Jour. R. I. Corn. vi. pp. 134-142 (Sir E. SMIRKE) ; ix. pp. 34-88 (A. 
Way). Brittany and Denmark have supplied the nearest approach to the 
lunule, beyond Ireland. 

VOL, VIII. D 
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The Folk-Lore of Devon may be regarded as thoroughly Teutonic ; 
for the one seeming exception is probably more apparent than real. 
The Devonshire Pixy is not quite the Northern Elf; still less the 
Southern Fairy. Cornish tradition is peculiar in its tales of Giants, 
unknown in Devon save through modern importation, though the 
Pixy is in large part common property. On the system of inter- 
pretation first adopted by Professor Nilsson, both pixy and giant 
have historic value. The myth of Brutus the Trojan tells of a 
giant population extirpated by this fabled ancestor of the British 
people and his followers—in other words, of an older and stronger 
aboriginal! race, between whom and the invaders there was the 
deadliest hatred. If the despised remnants of the Kelts in turn 
became the pixies of the invading Saxons, we see at once why 
they are differentiated from the ordinary elf or fairy, and why 
they should bear a Keltic name. We may understand perhaps, 
also, why they were said to be the souls of unbaptized children, 
though this idea is clearly of later date, and perhaps to be referred 
to the disputes in the ancient Church consequent on the collision 
of East and West—between the Roman Church espoused by the 
Saxons and the Keltic Church which it supplanted—concentrated 
in the controversies concerning the tonsure and the keeping of 
Easter. 

In most other respects the Pixy strongly resembles the Brownie 
and the Elf, and similar stories are told of each. Thus the Brownie 
who is rewarded for his work by some new clothes exclaims : 


“Gie Brownie coat, gie Brownie sark ; 
Ye’se get no more of Brownie’s wark ;” 


while the Pixy in like manner rhymes : 


“ Pixie new coat, Pixie new hood; 
Pixie now will do no more good ;” 
or: 
“ Pixy fine, and Pixy gay; 
Pixy now will fly away.” 


And the Pixy Threshers in Devon are overheard to tell each other, 
“T tweat, you tweat,” precisely in the same way as the Threshing 
Elves in Sussex condole on the results of their exertions. The 
foundation may be, and probably is, Keltic ; but, as with many of 


1 I use the term loosely for convenience, 
2 It is certainly not Saxon, 


ee 
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our local weather and other rhymes, the superstructure is Saxon, 
and of the widest national type.! 

The “‘ Wish Hounds” of Dartmoor,? and the “ Yeth Hounds” of 
North Devon, are the “Gabriel Hounds” of Durham and York- 
shire ; the “ Wild Hunt” of Germany ; the “‘ Yule Host” of Iceland ; 
the “ Hunt Macabe” in parts of France: while the huntsman is 
Herod chasing the Innocents in Franche Comté, Hugh Capet at 
Fontainebleau, and King Arthur in some parts of Scotland. We 
have evidence of the later importation of this wild and wide-spread 
fancy into Cornwall, in the form it assumes, about Polperro, of the 
** Devil and his Dandy Dogs.” 


But for the zealous labours of Professor Hunt and Mr. Bottrell, 
the popular tales of the West would by this time well-nigh have 
perished, though even in Devon a few still survive in current use. 
Customs have a more enduring vitality, and for our present purpose 
a more distinct value. Whately’s statement, that “the vulgar in 
most parts of Christendom are continually serving the gods of 
their heathen ancestors,” is literally true in the West. 

To take only the most obvious illustrations. It is within living 
memory that animals have been burnt alive in sacrifice in Cornwall,? 
to avert by propitiation the loss of other stock. Throughout the 
rural districts of Devon the toad is thrown into the flames as an 
emissary of the Evil One. The Polperro folk pass through their 
St. Peter’s fire. The relics of Solar Worship abound on every hand ; 
not only in more general relations, but in special forms. There 
is nothing peculiar to the West in the fact that the sun directs the 
orientation of our churches, the position of our graves, and that 
the great festivals of Christendom are based upon and reproduce 
astronomical and not personal anniversaries, clustering round the 
solstitial and equinoctial feasts of earlier days.* 


* So the tale of the men who hedged in the cuckoo is told of a dozen places 
in England besides St. Neot, and finds a clear echo in far antiquity. 

2 Given by later tradition to Sir Francis Drake as huntsman! 

° Drolls of Old Cornwall. So in Morwenstow it was the custom to bury 
three living puppies “ brandise-wise” in a field to rid it of weed. (Trans. Dev. 
Assoc. vol. ix. p. 90.) The yet prevalent belief in witchcraft also involves 
sacrifices to the devil. 

* Sir Isaac NEwTON says: “The times of the birth and passion of Christ, 
with such like niceties, being not material to religion, were little regarded by 
the Christians of the first age. They who began first to celebrate them placed 

D2 
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But we have more limited and peculiar traces of the ancient 
cultus of the heavenly bodies. Such, though in modified form, 
are the fast dying superstition that the sun dances on Easter morn- 
ing ; and the lingering belief that when we see the new moon we 
should wish, and courtesy, and turn the money in our pockets.! 
I believe there is yet a very wide and real, though rarely recog- 
nised, faith in these and kindred practices, here in Devon. To the 
same source we may trace the story told of the ancient church of 
St. Michael on Brent Tor, and—with slight variation—of so many 
other churches in high or low places all over the land. What does 
the legend of the frustration of the intention to build at the foot 
of the hill, by the removal of the materials at night to the summit, 
mean, but that there was a conflict between the friends of the old 
and new faiths—between those who accepted Christianity in its 
entirety, and those who became its nominal adherents, but still 
clung to the ancient sites. Probably the orders of Pope Gregory, 
that the temples of the Saxons should not be destroyed, but con- 
verted to Christian uses,? did not meet with general acceptance, 
especially in localities where there were remnants of the elder 
British Church still existing. The legends which tell of the 
removal of materials from hill-top to foot show the same con- 
troversy, with different result. 

The best local illustration of the vitality of the cultus of the 
sun and moon, in the meaningless survival of ritual, is that 
afforded by the gaily-bedecked ship, which from time beyond living 
memory a “company” from Millbrook have been accustomed to 
carry through the streets of the Three Towns on “ garland day ”— 


them in the cardinal points of the year, as the annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary on the 25th March... the vernal equinox; the feast of John the Bap- 
tist on the 24th of June, which was the summer solstice; the feast of St. 
Michael on September 29th, which was the autumnal equinox; and the birth 
of Christ on the winter solstice, December 25th, with the feasts of St. Stephen, 
St. John, and the Innocents, as near it as they could place them. . . . So also, 
at the entrance of the sun into all the signs of the Julian calendar, they 
placed the days of other saints. ..and if there were any other remarkable 
days in the Julian calendar, they placed the saints upon them.”—Prophecies 
of Daniel, ch. ii. parti. p. 144. 

1 To point at the moon was sixty or seventy years since at Ashburton con- 
sidered an insult, provocative of no one knew what evil. Trans. Devon. 
Assoc, vol. xi. p. 110. So it is unlucky to see the new moon through glass. 
The heavenly bodies were worshipped in the open air, 

2 BepE, Eccles, Hist. li, c. 30. 
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the first of May. There seems no necessary connection between a 
ship and the floral rites of early spring; but it helps us somewhat 
to account for the incongruity when we learn from our local records 
that the carrying about of a ship was part of the Plymouth 
celebration of the feast of Corpus Christi. The Reformation put 
an end to the Corpus Christi festival, but it was not a very great 
change to transfer the ship pageant to May-day, which continued 
to be kept up with befitting ceremonial. It was the custom, so 
far back as the fifteenth century, for ‘‘companies” of performers 
from adjoining parishes and places to visit Plymouth on these days 
of popular rejoicing, to entertain and be entertained ; and there are 
entries of payments to such parties, among others, from Stonehouse 
and St. Budeaux. ‘There is no difficulty in understanding why a 
custom given up in Plymouth would linger on in the ancient 
borough of Millbrook ; nor does the pedigree of the ship of Corpus 
Christi seem hard to make out. Tacitus credits the Suevi with 
carrying about a ship in honour of Isis; and a boat is almost a 
natural emblem of the crescent moon. In Germany the custom of 
ship-carrying was followed from the earliest ages, though there is 
some dispute as to the goddess honoured. (Mr. Baring-Gould 
thinks Hilda or Holle). The early Christian Church dealt with 
Pagan rites in two ways. Sometimes the attempt was made to 
abolish them ; sometimes—and especially if the effort at repression 
failed—they were adopted into Christian custom. In Germany the 
ceremonial was opposed. In England it retained sufficient vitality 
to be adopted. The silver boat of the crescent moon became with 
us the ship of Corpus Christi, and that the Millbrook “ garland.” 


And there are traces of yet other faiths, not living now in direct 
representation, but once widely held. The mysterious cup mark- 
ings found so frequently on the rocks of the North of England, 
and occasionally in Cornwall, the pre-Christian cross, and probably 
some of the later traditional forms of cross, have their origin in 
that wide-spread cultus of the energies of Nature, traceable in 
purer or in grosser forms in every corner of the ancient world. 

So the most reasonable explanation of the stories of dragons 
and loathly worms throughout England is again the conflict of 


1 Found first by Mr. Blight, ¥.s.4.; and since by Mr. Lukis, F.s.4., and 
Mr. W. C. Borlase. Vide also E. PArriri’s “‘ Idol found at Kingsteignton.” 
Trans, Devon. Assoc. vol, ix. pp. 170-176. 
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Christianity with that old form of Nature culéws known as Serpent 
Worship, of which every land with a history yields some trace. 
The most pronounced and at the same time most corrupt illustra- 
tion remaining in the West, is the legend of the combat of St. 
Michael with the dragon who sought to destroy Helston—the 
exceedingly recent form of which is shown by the attempted 
derivation of Helston (Hals-dun = Moor-hill) from Hell-stone—the 
stone with which the dragon sought to destroy the town—a 
derivation which would have had no meaning before the Cornish 
language had been supplanted by the English.! 

There are other facts of kindred character. We have an excellent 
illustration how far even a casual tradition may fill a gap in re- 
corded history in the intense animosity shown towards red-haired 
people in further Cornwall. There is hardly a more abusive 
epithet in the Land’s End district than “red-haired Dane.” Yet 
the current chronicles have little to say concerning Danish ravages 
in that locality.2, We may be sure, however, that after the defeat 
of the Danes and West Welch at Hingston by Ecgberht, the North- 
men turned upon and harried their quondam allies. This hatred 
of the ‘‘red-haired” as surely continues the memory of Danish 
descent, as the cliff castles so common in Cornwall, so rare in 
Devon, preserve the proofs of still earlier incursions to which the 
inhabitants of the Western Peninsula were subject. 

The ancient Well Worship, notwithstanding the anathemas of 
councils, kings, and popes, is yet practised in the West. Madron 
Well, near Penzance, affords the most notable example; pins are still 
dropped into it for the purpose of divination, and rags hung upon 
the thorns around. ‘ Not only is this practice an exact counterpart 
of a custom at Balmano, in Scotland, and in the Orkneys; but it 


1] think the Dartmoor tradition that tin mines were worked when 
‘‘ wolves and winged serpents” (dragons) dwelt in the valleys, may allude to 
the inroads of Northmen in their ‘‘sea snakes ;” and so with the association of 
dragons with barrows—the legend may typify the race of the silent ‘‘ dweller 
in the cairn.” 

2 The ‘‘ Castles-an-dinas” are not to the purpose, as dinas has nothing to 
do with Danes, but is the old Cornish word for a fortification, which castle 
reduplicates. There is, however, an old vernacular proverb which seems to 
point in this direction—‘‘ People from far inhabit castles,” A curious tradition 
lingers of the occupation by Danes of the ‘‘ Hembury Fort,” near Ashburton, 
and their defeat by means of the strategy of the Saxon women, whom they 
had carried off to their haunt. 
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obtains amongst the Yezeedees of the Persia border, the Moham- 
medans in Turkey, and throughout Northern Asia generally. In 
Japan it is still a constant usage among the devotees of the most 
‘ancient form of religion in that country—the Shintooists . . . in 
Britain it was originally, what in the farthest Orient it is still, a 
part and parcel of the most primitive and widely extended worship 
of the sun.”! 

In all this we see the evidence and influence of varied faiths and 
forms of worship, indicative also in their degree of the succession 
and mingling of different races. 


There is much to be gleaned from our river names, whether 
Keltic or Teutonic. The names of all our larger streams are not 
only Keltic, but Keltic of varying character. The Tamar, Tavy, 
Teign, Taw, and Torridge form a remarkable group, related to each 
other, and to such names as those of the Thames, Tees, Tay, and 
Tweed. There is little doubt that the common root is “a generic 
word for water, probably to be found in the eldest branch of the 
Keltic tongue, and which we may take as ¢a or tau.”? The final 
syllables are simply distinctive suffixes in a later dialect, that used 
by the Cornish. Probably the Kelts of the second immigrant 
Keltic wave understood the meaning of the root word, because they 
did not attempt further definition ; or the scanty population may 
have made distinction unnecessary. The Kornu Britons treated 
it, however, as a proper name, or needed further definition ; and so 
we have Ta maur, ‘the big Ta’ or water; Ta veor, ‘the little Ta,’ 
Ta rhyd, ‘the ford Ta ;’ Ta ecgn, possibly ‘the icy or cold Ta.’ 

Then we find the Gaelic wisg = water in Exe, Axe, Ockment, and 
probably Ugbrook. Ajfon, which we see in Avon, is Kymric or 
Welch ; and the dwr of the Dart = Dwr-gwent, ‘ white water,’ is as 
distinctively Cornish. ‘There is thus clear evidence from this one 
source alone of the presence in Devon of members of various 
branches of the Keltic race continuously onward from the earliest 


1 «* Age of the Saints.” —Journ. R. I. Corn. xx. p. 60. 

2 * Hist. Con. Devon. Place-names.”—Tvrans. Devon. Assoc. vol. x. 278. 

3 If it is thought that 7’ was still current in its root meaning when the 
suffixes were given, still we must admit a special need for distinction, which 
could hardly have existed when the names originated. If the 7a is treated as 
Iberic the argument of changed conditions and loss of original meaning 
remains unaffected. 
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time of their appearance. Wanting continuity, the old names 
would have been lost. 

Only in the titles of the smaller streams do we distinctly see the 
Saxon. There is no need to name the lesser rivers when the ° 
population is sparse ; and there are nameless brooks in Devon even 
now. The ‘y’ in the names of so many of our secondary rivers 
is not a diminutive, but the universal ‘water,’ whether it be 
derived from the Kymric wy, the Kornu gy, or the Saxon ea = Yeo; 
and we find the same method of nomenclature at work still. For 
example, the stream that descends from Brendon parish into East 
Lyn is ‘ Brendon-water,’! and that at Dawlish, ‘ Dawlish-water.’ 


It is very remarkable how little contemporary history we have 
for Devon before the Norman Conquest, not merely in the absence 
of direct statement, but of material for inference. A very few 
lines sum up the whole. 

Gildas, the earliest of our chroniclers, writing, in the sixth cen- 
tury, from the British standpoint, speaks of the remnant of the 
Britons taking up arms against the Saxons, under the command of 
Aurelius Ambrosius, and calls a Constantine “the tyrannical whelp 
of the unclean lioness of Dumnonia,” which seems to attribute to 
the West a certain independent action. 

Bede (673-735) in his Ecclesiastical History, a valuable work, 
notwithstanding the enormous admixture of monkish legend, says 
nothing of Devon. 

Nennius, a chronicler of presumably British origin, variously 
placed between 796 and 994, takes us no further. He calls Am- 
brosius one of the kings of Dumnonia?; gives a list of cities, 


1 There is an interesting illustration of the individual character of early 
Saxon colonization on Dartmoor in the fact indicated by Mr. C. Spence Bate 
in his ‘‘ Etymology of Dartmoor Names” (Trans. Devon. Assoc. vol. iv. pp. 
525-6) that the streams on the Erme are known by the name of lakes, those 
on the Avon as brooks, those on the Dart as bwrns ; whilst elsewhere we have 
the Norse beck ; and on the south coast the Saxon fleet. We learn too that the 
Saxons pushed their way into Dartmoor along the rivers from the coast. Such 
distinctions as Hast and West Teign, Hast and West Dart, &c., came from men 
who traced the streams wpowards to their sources at a time when the Keltic 
names of the tributaries, if they had any, had been lost. 

2 If Arthur have any one historic prototype, probably we may find him in 
the almost equally uncertain Ambrosius, who in his turn is mixed up with 
Merlin. 
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among which Exeter is not identifiable; and tells the story of 
Brutus ; but of definite local history affords little trace. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the only important contemporary, 
or partially contemporary, authority for the history of Devon in 
pre-Norman days, and even its references are very scanty. In part 
it follows Bede, and its earlier portion is continued on through 
various hands. Its own independent testimony practically begins 
with the advent of the Danes, taking up the thread of the national 
history in continuous fashion in the opening years of the ninth 
century. ‘There are, it is true, a few earlier references, and the 
first which can by any possibility be assigned to Devon is that 
Cynewulf of Wessex “fought very many battles against the 
Welch,” and that Cyneard the etheling, by whom Cynewulf was 
killed, was buried at Axminster (a.D. 755). The only places in 
Devon mentioned in the Chronicle before the conquest of William 
are Exeter, Wembury (Wiganbeorche), Appledore, (?) a fortress in 
Devonshire by the north sea, Crediton, Tavistock, Lydford, Teign- 
ton, Penhoe, Clist, Exmouth (query whether as a town or the river 
embouchure), Dartmouth, and a harbour on the south coast in 
which there was a spirited fight with the Danes, where the ebb- 
tide left their ships aground, and there was a narrow opening to 
the sea, and which seems to have been either on the Exe, Teign, 
Dart, or Plym.} 


It has been shown conclusively that the Saxon? Conquest of 
Devonshire—the first conquest that Dunmonia as such had known 
—must be placed somewhere between the year 710, in which king 
Ine fought the Welch king Gereint, and shortly after which he 
founded the burgh of Taunton® to guard his new frontier, and the 
year 823, in which the Weala and the Defena fought a battle at 


1 AssER’s Life of Ailfred (849-887) does not help us further; nor does 
Aéelweard, who wrote in the latter half of the tenth century, except that 
Asser gives the place of Hubba’s defeat as Kynwit, and speaks of Exeter as 
in the British tongue “ Caerwisc.” 

2 I prefer to adhere to the old term ‘Saxon;’ the modern use of ‘ English,’ 
though possibly (?) more correct in the abstract, is apt to mislead. The Eng- 
lish seem to me, indeed, rather the net result of the fusion of races subsequent 
to the Norman Conquest ; and, moreover, the West was settled by Saxons 
proper, not by Angles, though Devon shows admixture. 

3 Probably in a qualified sense. Taunton dates to Roman, and in all like- 
lihood to British, times. 
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Gafulford.! In 710 the whole force of Devon and Cornwall was 
wielded by Gereint; in 823 the men of Devon and the men of 
Cornwall were marshalled as two opposing hosts. But inasmuch 
as there is no reason to suppose that Ine pushed his conquests 
further, and as the chronicles expressly state that in 813 Eegherht 
harried the West Wealas, whilst William of Malmesbury defines 
Ecgberht’s first great military act as the conquest of Cornwall, the 
possible limit of the conquest of Devon is narrowed between the 
years 728 and 800. Of the Saxon kings of Wessex who fill this 
interval, the only one to whom the conquest can be assigned is 
that Cynewulf (755-784) who is recorded to have fought so many 
battles against the Brit-Wealas. Such is a brief outline of the 
admirable argument of Mr. Davidson, assailable only—and not 
successfully there—on the meaning which William of Malmesbury 
may have attached to the term Cornwall. If he used that word 
in the sense in which we use it, all is clear; if not, then the work 
begun by Cynewulf was completed by Ecgberht. In either case 
Cynewulf would be the first Saxon monarch holding sway in 
Devon. 


The theory of a partial conquest of Devon by the Saxons, in 
which the Exe became the frontier between Welch and English, has 
been held by several distinguished authorities, including the late 
Sir Francis Palgrave, but on inadequate grounds.? It is based 
chiefly on an agreement ascribed to the reign of Ai%Selred between 
certain Deunsettan, or, as Sir Francis puts it, “ between the Wylisc 
Devonshire men and the Englise Devonshire men ;”? while William 
of Malmesbury states that AtSelstan in 926 drove the Britons “out 
of Exeter, which up to that time they had inhabited, sharing equal 
rights with the English,” and fixed the boundary of his province 
along the Tamar. So far as William of Malmesbury is concerned, 
Mr. T. Karslake has shown that Exeter is really divisible by the 
dedications of the ancient parishes into British and Saxon quarters,* 
and a certain joint occupancy of that-city must be held proven. 


1 J, B. Davipson, “Saxon Conquest of Devonshire,” Trans. Devon. Assoc. 
vol. ix. pp. 198-221. 

2 Archdeacon WILKINS, Leges Anglo-Saxonie, p. 125; quoted also by Mr. 
Davidson, op. cit. 

3 English Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. eclxiv. 

4 “Celt and Teuton in Exeter,” Archeological Journal, vol, xxx. 
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But there we stop. We must, I think, agree with Mr. Davidson 
that the document cited by Wilkins has no reference to Devon at 
all, to any Devnseeta or Defena, but to certain Dunsxeta—“ dwel- 
lers on the downs,” probably inhabitants of Wales proper. 

The meagreness of direct historical statement drives us to seek 
information elsewhere, and we soon find how completely this ‘in- 
genious theory of a bisected Devonshire, half Saxon, half British, 
with Exeter as a border fortress, and the river Exe as a boundary, 
vanishes into thin air.”? 


The place-names of a country are valuable guides to its early 
history ; and, as I have pointed out elsewhere, those of Devon clearly 
show that there “is no evidence whatever of a graduated Keltic 
element westward, which must be apparent if the Saxon expulsion 
of the Britons (when made) was not complete and final. The Saxon 
element in our nomenclature is quite as decided on the eastern 
bank of the Tamar as it is on the north coast, and the Keltic names 
in that locality are not a whit more plentiful than in some other 
parts of the county.”” 

It has been argued, and with good @ priori grounds, that the 
recesses of Dartmoor might have retained their Keltic population 
long after the rest of Devon had fallen into Saxon hands. But 
Dartmoor has hardly a Keltic name left, save upon the borders, with 
which Saxon dwellers in the lowlands must have been more or less 
familiar. Hence I conclude that in the early days of Saxon 
colonization in Devon Dartmoor remained pretty much a terra 
incognita— 

**A spot almost unknown, untrod,” 


1 DAVIDSON, op. cit. p. 213. Mr. Karslake suggests Great Fulford as the 
Gafulford where the Weala and Defena fought in 823 ; Mr. Davidson leans to 
Camelford. I do not think that mere identity or similarity of name, as suggested, 
is likely to help us here. Great Fulford is too much within the Devon boun- 
dary, and Camelford too far beyond. The probability is, that the site of 
this battle is to be sought on the Tamar, at some ancient ford in the vicinity 
of Hingston Down, an accustomed passage from one county to the other. No 
one seems to have observed that Gafulford may be ‘‘the ford of the tax or 
toll” —gavel=tax—.e. the ford at which toll was taken, the very spot where, 
in these primitive times, a dispute and fight should have arisen. A ‘‘ gavel- 
ford” must have been a frontier. 

2 “Hist. Con, Devon. Place-names,” Zvans. Dev. Assoc. vol. x. pp. 
276-308. 
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and that when the Saxon did find his way thither, the Briton was 
driven out.! 

- A few considerations will show the force of this contention. 
The Keltic names of Devon can only have been handed down 
when there was continuity of occupation or association. Where 
there was no communication between Kelt and Saxon they must 
have perished. Wherever therefore in Devon we find Keltic 
names most plentiful we have the best proof of extended inter- 
course and early Saxon colonization. Immigrant peoples usually 
accept the placenames they find until further distinctions become 
necessary. Then there arises a crop of names in a new tongue or 
of mixed derivation, Paradox as it may seem, the Kelt is now 
most plainly visible where the foot of the Saxon was most firmly 
planted. 


How was the Saxon domination of Devon effected? I have 
used the term conquest, but I have also spoken of colonization. 
The latter word is the key to the solution of the whole question. 

Mr. Davidson has pointed out that by the time the Saxons of 
Wessex reached Devon they had become Christians, and had begun 
‘“‘to make progress by colonization as well as by the sword.”? So, 
too, Mr. R. J. King held it to be probable that “‘in the south and 
west of Devonshire settlements were gradually pushed beyond the 
recognized English border by small bodies of men,” either by force 
or peaceably, but on the whole establishing themselves ‘‘in more 
peaceful fashion than would be the case when an entire district lay 
at the mercy of the conqueror after a great battle.”* The Keltic 
population of Devon was comparatively thin and scattered, and 


1 The suggestion has been made that the conquered Britons may have 
been compelled to work the tin mines for their Saxon masters. It is at least 
as likely that their mining came to an end with their expulsion, and was 
afterwards taken up by their supplanters ; and that while the chief British 
mining villages were then deserted, those adopted or founded by the Saxons 
have continued to the present day—Ashburton, Chagford, and Tavistock 
being three of the most notable examples. Crockern Tor was simply a 
central place of meeting for the tinners, and there is no pretence for claim- 
ing it, with Polwhele, as the seat of a British Court of Judicature. Asa 
Crown chartered body the tinners were an ancient and influential corporation, 
with special rights and privileges—more extensive in Devon, where the 
Norman succeeded to a complete Saxon rule, than in Cornwall. 

» Op. cit. Trans. Devon. Assoc. vol. ix. p. 199. 

3 « Presidental Address,” Zrans. Devon. Assoc. vol. vii. p. 31. 
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the whole process would be precisely analogous to that which we 
see now in many of our colonial dependencies, where beyond the 
established English or Colonial rule there is an extended native 
area, into which the more audacious or more enterprising settlers 
gradually intrude, until at length from their increasing numbers 
the demand arises for complete organisation. 

“Tt was thus perhaps that they [the Saxons] advanced from 
the western border or from the southern coast as far as Exeter,”! 
which by the time of Cynewulf’s invasion, may have been far 
more Saxon than Keltic, may even have attained a kind of in- 
dependence, and so have remained with its mixed population until 
the time of AtSelstan, when the county at large was cleared of the 
British race. Those who retained the true British spirit would be 
more likely to cross the Tamar, and throw in their lot with their 
still independent countrymen, than to remain subjugated ; and it is 
abundantly clear in many ways that Exeter occupied an exceptional 
position. For example, it was so thoroughly Saxonised long before 
the earliest date that we can assign to Saxon domination in Devon, 
that it possessed towards the close of the seventh century a Saxon 
school, in which Winfred of Crediton, the famous Boniface, 
apostle of Germany, himself of Saxon as of Devonshire birth, was 
trained, 

Thus there are far fewer difficulties in the way of accepting a 
conquest under Cynewulf or Ecgberht than under AtSelstan. So 
also is it certain that there was a complete expulsion of the Keltic 
race, and that whatever Keltic blood we now have in Devon, must 
date before the Saxon Conquest, or have been acquired, mainly 
from Cornwall, since.? 


1 Mr. King cites as possible relics of such incursions the curious group of 
‘Sewers ” in the Kingsbridge promontory—the dwellings of ‘‘sea-ware ” = 
“sea people” ; and the district around Polperro defended against the land by 
the so-called ‘‘ giant’s hedge’””—the great earthwork from Lerrin to Looe—the 
glossary and dialect of which are markedly Teutonic, while the place-names 
are Keltic. To this date also we may possibly assign the traces of the 
Scandinavian along the valleys of the Dart and the Teign, collected by Mr. 
Spence Bate, though some identifications seem doubtful. Vide Trans. Devon. 
Assoc. vol. v. pp. 548-557. 

2 Mr. Kerslake (‘‘ Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mercia in the South of 
England in the Eighth Century ”) interprets the A. 8. Chronicle entry of 743— 
“Now Méelbald, King of the Mercians, and Cuthred, King of the West 
Saxons, fought with the Welch,” to mean the Dumnonian or Cornish 
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The peculiar grouping of the Saxon place-names of Devon has 
been the subject of frequent comment, and when taken in connec- 
tion with their general character proves that the early Saxon 
occupation of the county must have been mainly of an individual! 
and peaceful kind. The “tun,” the ordinary enclosure, or hedged- 


Britons, and suggests that AlSelbald transported a large number of his own 
people to the North of Devon, ‘‘ who not only occupied the district between 
the Dartmoor highlands and the north coast, not yet Teutonized by Wessex, 
but possessed themselves of the entire line across the Western promontory 
between Dartmoor and the Tamar, as far as the south sea, near Plymouth” 
(p. 16). In support of this, he calls in aid dedications of St. Werburgh at 
Warbstow and Wembury (?) the special occurrence of such place-names as 
“worthy,” ‘‘ cot,” and ‘‘stow” in this district ; and the find of a large num- 
ber of Mercian coins at Trewhiddle, near St. Austell, in 1774. The fact of 
some Mercian influence and colonization is apparently clear, though the area 
influenced may be questioned. The Trewhiddle hoard was not, however, 
deposited until after the year 874, in the reign of Alfred, when Devon had 
long been under Saxon sway. 

There is a very marked distinction in the racial characteristics of the 
dwellers in the three western counties. The inhabitants of Devon differ 
physically almost as notably from those of Saxon Somerset as from those of 
Keltie Cornwall. This was brought out prominently by Dr. Beddoe in the 
Memoirs of the Anthropological Society. (Vol. iii.) The average height of 
Devonshire men, except towards the borders of Cornwall, he found to be 
5ft. 6in. The average height of the Cornish men measured was 5ft. 77in. 
The one was thus below, and the other above, the average for England, while 
Somerset held a somewhat middle place, the average of the figures given for 
that county being 5ft. 7in. The Cornish are regarded by Dr. Beddoe as much 
like the Welch, and still liker the Devonians, but differing from both of them 
by their large stature. (bid. p. 531). Strongly marked distinctions of this kind 
are not accidental ; and as we cannot well imagine that an original type can. 
have been differentiated in this way within our western area, by the influences 
of climate or occupation, we are thrown back upon distinctions ab initio. The 
Kelts of Cornwall must have been associated with a taller race than the Kelts 
of Wales to present such characteristics now. The Saxon Colonization of 
Devon cannot have proceeded precisely upon the same lines as the Saxon 
Conquest of Somerset. A partial mixture of Saxon and Kelt would account 
for the inferior stature of the modern Devonians ; precisely as the Kelts of 
the further peninsula may be presumed to have been influenced by the 
remnants of the so-called Cornish giants—the taller ruder people whom the 
Kelts dispossessed, and, as a race, exterminated. 

1 The ‘‘ings” of Devon do not represent clan names, as suggested by Mr. 
Kemble, in his Saxons in England, but are of later origin, the Saxon meadow, 
Domesday pratum. The clan or family had become less prominent as a factor 
in the national life when the Saxons reached Devon than in the earlier days 
of their immigration, 
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in place, is scattered all over the county, and is not predominant 
anywhere, though somewhat less frequent in the north-west than in 
the south. The “stocks ”—stockaded or palisaded enclosures—are 
commonly associated with the navigable rivers, then the great high- 
ways of piratical marauders, and needing rallying points and 
strongholds, especially when Danish inroads became periodical. 
The “burys” bear a distinctively warlike or defensible character, 
but these again, in many cases, are not of Saxon origin, and mark 
the site of some old earthwork. 

The three most notable and distinctive marks of Saxon occupation 
are, however, to be found in the words ‘‘worthy,” “cot,” and “hay,” 
which have a very peculiar and suggestive distribution. ‘ Worthy” 
is most common on the borders of Dartmoor, and particularly to 
the south and west; “cot” is almost peculiar to the west and 
north-west ; “ huy” has its chief centre in the east. Of the three, 
“cot” is the most frequent, as it is the most distinctively personal 
and individual; ‘“‘ hay” comes next in order, and “ worthy ” last. 
I believe the names thus compounded are of comparatively late 
date, so that the chief extension of Saxon occupation may not 
have been reached long anterior to the Norman Conquest. The 
“tun” and the “stock” may be of any age, but the “worthy,” 
“cot,” and “hay,” with the somewhat infrequent “ham,” are 
distinctively indicative of somewhat settled conditions. The 
“worthy” is the only one of the group that includes the idea of 
protective enclosure, and though there are few words of Saxon 
origin that have had such diverse interpretation, the weorth or 
weorthig was probably in the main a farm-place, with enclosures to 
protect the stock from the ravages of wild beasts. The “hays” 
were rather enclosures in the nature of fields, and more distinctly 
agricultural. Both, however, belong to fairly quiet times. “Cot” 
explains itself. I have suggested elsewhere that the occupants of 
the “‘ worthy ” and of the ‘‘ cot” may have had at times some such 
relationship as that of the modern farmer and labourer 2—the cotters 
being the villein class. But be that as it may, the “cot” shows at once 
the fullest evidence of individual action, and on the smallest scale.3 


1 See note ante p. 45 for Mr. Kerslake’s view. 

2 “Hist. Con. Devon. Place-names.” 

3 The ‘‘worthys” are all probably of purely Saxon date, but the ‘‘ cots” 
may be of almost any age, for names of this class have been currently given 
down to recent times, though “cot” is now supplanted by the fuller “cottage,” 
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Some allowance must also unquestionably be made for the ~ 
differing origins of the first immigrants. Not one Saxon kingdom 
only, nor one Teutonic race, was represented among the earlier 
Teutonic settlers in Devon. 


Interesting as the subject is, we are hardly in a position to say 
how far the peculiar Saxon institutions were planted in this county. 
There has not yet been found in Devon any certain trace of the 
Teutonic mark,! which indeed would have survived, if at all, only 
in modified form by the time Devon was absorbed into Wessex. 
Nor is the existence of the family group much clearer. We have 
personal, individual, settlements in plenty, and some few traces. of 
associative effort; but we do not find, nor can we expect to find, 
precisely the same polity as is presented by the shires and king- 
doms first settled by the Saxons, which was complete of its kind. 

Beyond this we see much more clearly. The constitution of 
Devon is purely Saxon—from village to shire ; each of its hundreds 
has a Saxon name; each of its ancient municipalities originated in 
a Saxon community; and in some even of its towns, such as Tavi- 
stock and Ashburton, the elder form of government is still easily 
distinguishable in the continued existence of the port-reeve, or 
port-gerefa of the original free township, elected by the freeholders 
as representatives of the estates of the original settlers. And 
though we cannot trace the mark, we find abundant evidence of 
early personal connection with the land in the alod, ‘‘the hereditary 
estate derived from primitive occupation,” to which most of our 
‘“‘worthys” and “hams,” and not a few of our “tuns,” must have 
belonged. On the other hand, a wide-spread joint or village owner- 
ship is attested by the great breadths of common land which, not- 
withstanding all encroachments, have descended to our own day. 
And as the continued severance of Dartmoor bears witness also to 


1 “The general name of the mark is given to the territory which is held by 
the community, the absolute ownership of which resides in the community 
itself, or in the tribe or nation of which the community forms a part.” 
(Stusss’s Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 49.) At first the woods and pas- 
tures of the mark were undivided, and used equally; when apportionment 
arose, meadow and arable land were divided in equal shares, with a shifting 
from year to year of the portion occupied by each member of the mark, In 
all the possessions of the mark or village each man had his equal or propor- 
tionate share. 

® Srusss, Op. cit. p. 53. 3 [bid. p. 93, 
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the existence of an extended area of national or folk-land, distinct 
from the ownership of communities or individuals,’ so we have in 
our not infrequent Bucklands—or boclands—proofs of private 
estates “created by legal process out of the public land.”* The 
primitive borough constitution to which reference has been made 
may date almost from the earliest times of Saxon settlement, since, 
both for mutual aid and for protection, some organization must 
have been needful. I am somewhat inclined to regard the “stocks” 
as the primitive form of the “ burhs,” so far as Devon is concerned ; 
but it must always be doubtful how far the defensive element in 
our local Saxon nomenclature is due to British antagonism, or to 
the need of protection against the ravages of the Northmen. 


Such, viewed by modern lights, and gauged by modern methods, 
seem to me the leading features of the early history of our county. 
If some of the conclusions appear novel, perchance even startling, 
they are not the less likely to be correct because the result of an 
attempt to harmonize various independent, but converging, branches 
of enquiry; while it is certain that only in such general accord can 
truth be found. Something at least is gained if continuity is seen 
as well as succession ; if development is recognised in antiquity; if 
the past is read in the present ; and if we learn that separation in 
time does not of necessity imply equal divergence in character. 
The cave-dwellers of Torbay; the races for whom Paleolithic and 
Neolithic are our only distinctive names ; the unknown workers of 
the first bronze dug from our moors and hills ;—these distant 
ancestors, with Kelt and Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman—pre- 
historic or historic matters not—were all men of like feelings and 
failings, powers and passions, with ourselves. We cannot sever 
the links that bind us to them, nor cut off the entail of their per- 
sistent influence. 


1 Dartmoor is not appropriated in Domesday; but the Norman king suc- 
ceeded as a matter of course to the public rights of the Saxon monarch, or of 
the Saxon state, thereafter defined under the forest laws, - 

2 Srusss, Op. cit. p. 76. 
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A HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURE BY REV. W. SHARMAN, F.G.S. 


(Read October 20th, 1881.) 


THE Lecturer first exhibited an implement made of polished stone 
as typical of the civilization of Neolithic man. He briefly gave an 
account of the culture attained in the New Stone Period, and stated 
that it was probable that the users of such tools reached England 
20,000 years ago. He next exhibited an implement made of 
chipped flint as typical of Paleolithic civilization. The stage of 
culture reached by the cave-men was then described, and it was 
pointed out that their remains were found associated with those of 
animals like the hyzna, the sabre-toothed tiger, the cave bear, the 
mammoth, and the reindeer, a fact indicative of climatic conditions 
strangely different from our own. A glaciated and striated boulder 
was next shown as a proof of the former prevalence of a great Ice 
Age in England. Astronomical reasons were given for dating the 
beginning of the glacial epoch at 210,000 years ago, and its 
continuance, with interludes of less severity, at 160,000 years. 
As the remains of man were found in interglacial deposits, it was 
inferred that he was an inhabitant of Britain at least 100,000 
years ago. 
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ROCK BASINS AND A PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
PEAKS OF OTTER. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURE BY MR. T. A. CRAGOE, F.R.G.S. 


(Read October 27th, 1881.) 


THE rock bowls, or basins, which the tors and cairns of Devon 
and Cornwall bore upon their ample breasts were local phenomena 
worthy of notice. In the last century the origin of these re- 
markable impressions upon the adamantine faces of our imperish- 
able granite greatly exercised the wits of the learned. A hundred 
years ago the rock basins of the West were believed to be incised 
bowls, or cups ; to-day they were generally believed to be weathered 
holes. The roek basins occurred most conspicuously in Cornwall 
on a cairn at Bosworlas, in St. Just, at Land’s End, at Carn Brea, 
on the cap of dusky Roughtor, and on a rocky tor in the parish of 
Northill. The impressions varied in size and in shape, but were 
mostly circular. On a mighty rock one spacious bowl was often- 
times encircled by smaller ones, which communicated with each 
other by little channels or gutters. If it were argued that these 
runnels were at first the low lying places, and were due to the self- 
same erosion by water, they were met by the fact that a variety of 
these basins, with lips and without lips, were to be seen even now 
on the same granite on the same cairn. Certainly then the natural 
agencies which channelled some would channel all. Then again, 
though found on most of the cairns, they were not found on all, 
but assuredly the wind and rain beat on all alike. He therefore 
ventured to espouse the opinion that these rock impressions were a 
relic of a primitive people in these islands, made for a specific 
purpose, a purpose which at the time engrossed great religious, 
political, or economic interests; a people whose customs were 
swept away, and whose habits and whose beliefs were wrapped in 
oblivion, as were the impenetrable secrets lying buried beneath the 
ruined architraves of Stonehenge. 

E 2 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. G. JAGO. 


(Read November 3rd, 1881.) 


HavinG given some reasons why those who commit crime should 
be punished, the Lecturer enquired if the infliction of punishment 
should be private or public, and what was the effect produced by 
public executions? Flogging at school; school discipline; refor- 
matory schools ; industrial schools; and truant schools, were then 
treated of, with remarks and conclusion. 


THE PLACE OF POETRY IN EDUCATION. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURE BY DR. W. H. PEARSE. 


(Read November 10th, 1881.) 


THe Lecturer argued that in all historic periods, and in those 
nations which had high culture, poetry had a chief place in the 
national life. This fact was seen in the earliest known writings of 
men; ¢.g. those of the Hindoos. The poetic stream ran down 
through eastern nations, and on through Greece and Rome. Hindu, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin poetry have influenced mankind far 
beyond all other known forces, and are still as fully as ever 
influencing human thought. On another view, from childhood to 
age, no writing gives so much joy, or so powerfully catches the 
attention, as poetry. Thus both the history of mankind and 
individual experience show the large place which poetry occupies 
in man’s history. The fairy legend, both of the East and of 
Europe, was an expression of the poetic spirit; it satisfied so far 
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a former age ; but as it cannot satisfy this age, is it not of great 
importance that a poetry of Nature and truth be diffused in its 
place? Is it not true that Matthew Arnold’s Barbarians are too 
little able to enjoy the greatest beauties of Nature? The moor and 
lake do not move their souls, except in company with slaughter. 
Are Matthew Arnold’s Philistines most moved by a show of fire- 
works or by 


“ Hues of the rich unfolding morn, 
That, ere the glorious sun be born, 
By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell” ? 


Again, do we in those schools which are devoted to the masses 
sufficiently direct the young mind to the truths, and beauties, and 
poetry of Nature? Young minds love truth and Nature, and if 
gently directed and led will learn to see and enjoy the infinite 
beauties in which we live. The grand influence of these truths 
and beauties is too much lost to the masses, because the all- 
essential direction and teaching have been omitted in youth. In 
this age many ancient boundaries of knowledge and thought are 
enlarging; and therefore the urgent need that youth should be 
trained to feel the poetic truths of Nature and knowledge lest— 
“ A fouler vision yet, 
Light without love, glares on the aching sight.” 

Philosophy in its purest streams is at one with poetry as in Words- 
worth. Science, in its greater generalisations, embraces the poetic 
spirit ; the poet sees great truths before the man of science works 
out their exact place in knowledge, as in Goethe’s idea of the 
metamorphosis of the leaf. Poetry, by making us feel the infinite 
relations and beauties of Nature, must tend to elevate the feeling 
and honour of professional life. Experience: shows that real 
progress in culture must be by slow development, acting through 
individuals, from the years of youth, and up through the family 
unit. The family unit is the basis of society and national life ; 
and hence the paramount importance that a right direction or 
environment be given to youth in all that concerns knowledge and 
feeling. ‘To teach youth the bare facts of Nature is not enough ; 
such facts must be presented in their actual garb of beauty and 
feeling ; youth then will love them. Unless knowledge of Nature 
be presented to youth in its beautiful and poetic side, the then 
strong imagination will find realms in errors, follies, and vice. But 
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the human evolution of culture must be orderly, as in other 


domains of Nature ; for Nature 
“ Doth not seek, 


For her delight wild ferment or mad freak.” 


Children’s minds are ever putting questions on Nature which, if 
answered in strict truth, open wide general truths and poetic 
feeling. This method of knowledge and feeling should be con- 
stantly used by the teacher, in order to open the child’s mental 
vision to the wonders and beauties around him. The habit or 
method thus nurtured to bud in youth, would grow in manhood 
and age; thus national thought and feeling would be elevated. 
There will be no true civilization until the masses have just know- 
ledge and enjoyment of the laws and beauties of Nature. To give 
education so-called to the masses without poetic culture, will be 
vast danger to the State and to Society. What the study of the 
ancient classics did for the culture of the educated classes during 
many centuries, must now be done for the masses by the study of 
Nature; but this study must also embrace the poetry of Nature. 
On spoken language, as an instrument of education and culture, 
Sir W. Jones quotes from the Sanscrit— 


“ Knowledge produces mildness of speech, 
And mildness of speech a good character.” 


Can we use any remedy more powerful for the too prevailing 
coarseness of speech amongst our youth than that during their 
school days a fair share of time should be devoted to reading 
poetry aloud in class? for poetry catches the attention more 
readily than does prose. Not only would the beautiful language 
of poetry impress the speech, but the mind, led to noble sentiment, 
would react on speech. It is an absolute property of the mind, 
that a truth or beauty once felt is a light and true method for ever 
to that mind ; hence the paramount importance of opening the mind 
to the truths, laws, and beauties of Nature, and to poetry in youth. 
The grand catholicity of poetry is, that poetry knows no differences 
between the nations, sects, or times of man’s history. True know- 
ledge of Nature and poetry is amongst the chief channels for the 
future harmony of nations and happiness of man. 
“Feeling is all ; 
Nature is but an echo of the voice 


That rings through all—a vapour 
Hiding heaven !”—GoETHE. 
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POPULAR RECREATION. - 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. T. PLUMMER. 


(Read November 17th, 1881.) 


Recreation. Definition. Classes requiring recreation. Their 
tastes and desires. How these tastes are formed. Present pro- 
vision made for their gratification. Suggestions for supplying 
deficiences. The subject was treated specially with a view to 
recreation for the masses. | 


NOTES ON MACBETH. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY DR. NEILD. 


(Read November 24th, 1881.) 


Intropuction. The play to be treated, as far as possible, from a 
medical standpoint. A knowledge of the play on the part of the 
society taken for granted. The physicians in Macbeth. Elizabethan 
rather than Macbethian. The character of Macbeth, considered 
chiefly in its psychological aspect. Lady Macbeth similarly con- 
sidered. The sleep-walking scene. Relation of somnambulism to 
mesmerism and (so-called) spiritualism. Conclusion. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE REHABILITATED AND 
MEMORIALISED. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY REV. J. ERSKINE RISK. 


(Read December Ist, 1881.) 


THE Lecturer said the subject of his lecture was of a twofold nature ; 
for he had first to consider whether certain conclusions lately drawn 
from the omission of certain entries, which they might have ex- 
pected to find in a recently-discovered public record, were sufficient 
to counterbalance the testimony of previously accepted history ; 
and secondly, whether, in the event of the total or partial confirma- 
tion, on the one hand, or the total or partial overthrow, on the 
other hand, of the theory based on this documental treasure-trove, 
they were to deem their national Elizabethan hero worthy of a 
place in the national Walhalla so soon, as they hoped, to be erected 
on the Plymouth Hoe. Was Sir Francis Drake to be deprived of 
every scrap of credit deemed to belong to him for the gift of the 
Plymouth water at its fountain head, and his pains in bringing it, 
in channels of his own devising, into Plymouth, simply on the 
pretext of his having contracted with the Corporation for the 
bringing in of the water, and the purchase of the land over which 
it would have to pass? Or else, if they did that, what were they 
to think of what the Corporation in 1601 themselves wrote to 
Sir R. Cecil, in a letter complaining of Mr. Crymes and others’ 
encroachments on their rights ; namely, that the bringing in of the 
water was accomplished at great cost to themselves and to Sir 
Francis Drake, and that it had been carried out by him with “very 
great care and diligence ” ? 

Examining the rebutting evidence, to see what amount of weight 
they were to attach to it, the lecturer remarked that Drake's reputa- 
tion was, in fact, in jeopardy, and stood in need of rehabilitation. 
The long-missing, but now discovered, Receiver’s Accounts were 
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found in an eminently ragged and dishevelled condition in the 
lumber-room of the descendants of a former Mayor, and supplying 
as they did a lamentable hiatus in the Corporation Accounts about 
this critical period in Drake’s history, he trusted they would even- 
tually be found to possess all the value now assigned to them, 
particularly since, as he had heard, but had not been able to verify 
by personal inspection, the ancient volume was to be rehabilitated 
as well as Drake. This was not as yet, however, the case with the 
volume. 

Inquiring whether the evidence adduced from the book now in- 
tended to be newly-vested was sufficient to carry the superstructure so 
laboriously raised upon it, he asked whether the non-appearance of 
certain entries were equivalent to the non-existence of certain events, 
and were they expected to accept the conclusions that the entries 
found were quite sufficient to account for all the expenses incurred 4 
If the latter were the case, how were they to explain the Corporation’s 
statement to Cecil, that Sir Francis Drake had a large share in the 
cost of the water, as well as themselves? Was it a natural ex- 
planation to say that this simply referred to Drake’s expenditure in 
building six mills on the leat? If, as the historian! of Ply- 
mouth says, the cost of all the Jand along the watercourse 
could not have exceeded £50 (the indenture of 1592 says more 
than £61), why it followed that the sites of the six mills must 
have cost little indeed, perhaps £1, perhaps £5 or £6. The 
Corporation would also, no doubt, give free use of the water-power 
to such an influential man as Drake. The entire cost of the mills 
was defrayed by Drake himself, in return for a sixty-seven years’ 
lease, after which they became, by his gift, the absolute property 
of the town. It had been denied that Drake or his heirs paid any 
rent for the leat mills, except some four guineas for ground-rent of 
some land in connection with the Sourpool Mills, for which the Cor- 
poration had themselves to pay 43s. 4d. for site of Middle Mill. 
From a recently-discovered indenture of the Corporation, dated more 
than thirty years after Drake’s death, April 25th, 1634, in which 
it was stated that various mills within the borough, the leat and 
watercourse, and several closes and pieces of land, were let to Sir 
Francis Drake, deceased, and heirs, for divers years yet to come, 
and should not, on expiration of the lease, be let under £150 a 
year, it might be gathered that Drake did pay some rent. 

1 Plym, Inst. Trans. 1881, p. 470. 
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In spite of all that had been asserted by a recent writer,! it now 
appeared from D’Ewes’ House of Commons’ Journal that the chief 
burden of getting the Water Act fell upon Drake, as well as the 
task of compounding with the proprietors, farmers, and others, All 
he had by composition with the Corporation was £300—£200 as 
engineer, and £100 for compensation for injury done by digging 
the leat. Sir Francis Drake’s great outlay, therefore, did not con- 
sist simply in the cost of the mills, or of the roadways and bridges 
along the leat, with compensation to the tinners,? but in the further 
sums, which, together with his influence, he had to put forth, in order 
to secure the Water Act for Plymouth. Hence they saw that 
neither the voice of so-called tradition, nor that of contemporary 
repute, could have spoken falsely in attributing the bringing-in of 
the water in its strictest sense to Drake. 

And now they must consider some of the reasons assigned for 
denying to Drake his so long accredited share in the Plymouth 
Water Scheme. First of all stood the fact of the Corporation 
having ordered a survey to be made in 1559 by Forsland of Bovey. 
That would be when Drake was either fourteen or twenty-one years 
of age, according to date of birth assigned, and it would also be 
about twenty-five years before the date of the Water Act. But he 
saw nothing strange in that. Many attempts to meet the growing 
wants of the town must have been made before the final plans 
were decided on. The next attempt seemed to have been made in 
1576-7. But here again a difficulty arose. There were very 
limited means at the disposal of the Corporation, and the payment 
of even ordinary expenses was no easy matter. It was somewhat 
remarkable that the very next year, 1577, Drake started on his 
famous voyage of circumnavigation; and, considering the little out- 
come of former attempts at water survey, it did not seem so in- 
credible, as had been alleged, that Drake in this voyage might have 
had his ideas quickened by what he saw of the Peruvian aqueducts. 
Nor were the previous surveys at all subversive of the idea that 
Drake, in his mayoralty of 1581-2, might have had his attention 
specially turned to the long-vexed question of the water supply. 
Nor could he see any proof that either Forsland in 1559, or the 
‘certain men” in 1576, were the originators of the scheme. Cer- 
tainly the fact of the Meavy being the only available source of a 


1 Plym. Inst. Trans, 1881, pp. 453, 454. 
* Especially the roadway opposite Burrator, near “the huge rocks.” 
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gravitation! water supply did not lead them to the conclusion that 
only one scheme could have been formed. 

They had the distinct assertion that Drake had nothing to do 
with the passing of the Water Act of 1584, in the mayoralty of 
Christopher Brooking. The lecturer then descanted upon the 
means by which it was sought to be proved that there was no need 
or room for Drake’s interference. D’Ewes’ journal expressly stated 
“that the Bill was committed, on the second reading, on 21st 
December, 1584, unto Sir Francis Drake, Mr. Wroth, Mr. Edgcumbe, 
and others.” On the 18th February following it was again read 
and committed to Drake, and Mr. Grafton was added, probably in 
the interests of the proprietors. Owing to this new influence, no 
doubt, provisos were added, guarding from molestation, &c. The 
Bill was then laid before the House on the 20th of February, and 
adopted ; and on the 27th was sent up to the Lords, A great deal 
had been said about the interests of the navy, and scouring out the 
haven by the leat; but letters of the Plymouth mayor, Parker, in 
1601, 3rd November, and, on same date, of William Stallenge, 
the Plymouth M.P., in the Cecil papers, 89/59, 89/58, clearly 
prove the dependence of the Queen’s army and shipping for 
water and provisions on the Leat and Leat Mills, the latter as 
' being more ready of access and for work than those of Crymes 
and his fellows. But at first these benefits were denied, and it 
was even said that this plea was easily seen through, and had not 
Drake been Privy Councillor, and accepted the small retainer 
which he did to reconcile opposing interests, there could be no 
doubt the whole scheme would have fallen through. 

And even afterwards, on the 20th and 26th of March, 1592-3,? 
an attempt was made to upset the Act, and have the Leat® Mills 
removed in two years, but that the Water Act had held its 
ground (until then) they knew from the proceedings of the 
previous 5th July, between Sir Edmund Anderson, Knight, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and Thomas 


1 See Plym. Inst. Trams. 1881, p. 452. 

* It must be remembered that the eighth Parliament of Elizabeth began 
on the 19th February, 1592, and that it was dissolved on the 10th April, 
1593, Lady-day only intervening. See Blue Book on Parliaments, 1878. 

% See Blue Book Report of Historical MSS. Commission, vol. iii. p. 8a. 
Sir Francis Drake was Chairman of Committee, according to D’Ewes’ 
Journals, 
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Stroud, Baron of her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, of the one 
part, and the Mayor and Commonalty of Plymouth, of the other 
part, in assessment of the damages payable to the divers owners 
and farmers along the line of the water-course, over all the grounds 
lying between the town of Plymouth and any part of the river 
Meavy.! 

It was clear that Drake did a great deal for which he received 
no payment, especially (as appears from D’Ewes’ Journal, 1584— 
1592) in passing through Parliament the Bill of 1585, so oddly 
called that “for the preservation of Plymouth Haven,” as well 
as opposing the Bill of 1592-3 for the removal of the Mills, when 
the Bill was ‘committed to him” as one possessed of local know- 
ledge. And what happened in this case might have clearly occurred 
in the others. The Corporation Records have omitted to mention 
that the second reading of the Bills was committed to Sir F. 
Drake, and only registered the payments made to their official 
representatives. And this was just the gist of his contention. 
The Corporation was everything—everyone else fell in the shade. 
The water at the fountain-head might have been deemed to take its 
source near the extreme boundaries of the Drake property at Yeo, 
though afterwards Walter Elford made a claim in respect of his 
property further east at Longstone, which they found had to be 
satisfied, not only after Drake’s death in 1596, but after the Judges’ 
assessment of damages in 1592 (July 5th), when they found the 
Elfords were awarded damages, It was remarkable that, in the 
Judges’ assessment of 1592, Sir Francis Drake himself proved to 
have been awarded damages as farmer on the grounds of Edmund 
Parker, seventeen shillings being awarded to each respectively as 
owner and farmer. This, however, in like manner, as in the case 
of the mill rents, deducted from sums payable to him for the con- 
struction of the leat, would be allowed him in part payment of 
other sums due by him to the Corporation for dues or properties 
farmed out. Hence it is evident that Drake profited little by the 
transaction, and that he made no charge in respect of the Buckland 
estate, which lay so advantageously for his work. 

But over and above the gift of the water, there was the further 
question of the bringing in of the leat. Did the Corporation in 


1 It now appears very likely that this deed is of the bogus order, and does 
not register the sums which actually passed. The sums assigned are 
manifestly like those which pass in peppercorn rents. 
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time of need, when they appealed to Cecil, take all the credit to 
themselves, as they had been suspected of doing on other occasions ? 
No, they say ; for it suited the argument of their complaint—“ It 
cost! themselves and Drake a great sum.” In 1589-90, in the 
mayoralty of John Blitheman, the year after the Armada, the 
notable composition was made by the town with Sir F. Drake for 
the bringing of the water of Meavy into the town, for which the 
Black Book says, ‘‘The town have paid him £200 and £100 for 
compounding with the landlords of the ground over which it 
runneth.” But was Drake paid that year as the veritable Black 
Book witnesseth? The fact was that Drake, instead of being paid 
six weeks after the end of the work in April, 1591, was left unpaid 
for some time after. Nor were the damages of digging the trench 
assessed till a year or more after the completion of the leat, for the 
assessment was made in the summer of 1592. The Black Book in 
1590-1 stated, “That on [blank date], in December, 1590, Sir F. 
Drake began to bring in the river, which he with great care and dili- 
gence performed, and brought it into the town on the 24th of April, 
the next year.” But the newly-discovered book stated that in 1591 
Drake was only paid so much, and it was not until 1592-3 that 
they found the entry of the final item of the full payment of the 
£300 which the Mayor and Commonalty were to pay him. If the 
Corporation so recognised Drake’s services, how could they be said 
to have made a bad bargain and Drake a good one? The Cor- 
poration, so far from expressing themselves as aggrieved, strongly 
commended Drake’s care and diligence, and deservedly so, as 
appeared from the short time taken to execute the work. 

A great deal had been made of the fact that Walter Elford, after 
Drake’s death, pressed for payment in 1603, and was not paid till 
1607 ‘‘in regard of the inheritance of the weir head of the water 
that cometh hither to Plymouth.” But it must be remarked that 
it was not correct to say that “ Drake did not compound with all 
the owners of property in connection with the leat,” for they had 
the indenture of 1592 referred to by Woollcombe in the manuscript 
history of Plymouth, in which several payments to the Elfords 
occur. 

Turning to the strange attempt which had been made to give the 
credit of the plans of the leat to the Lampen Brothers, the lecturer 
observed that as regarded the fact, of which there was said now to 

1 See Plym. Inst. Trans. 1881, p. 487. 
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be no question, that the Lampen! Brothers were the real engi- 
neers of the leat, there was nothing palpable which had been 
alleged in support of the assertion, save and except the occurrence 
of the names some four times in connection with “ plans,” “ work 
at the leat,” and “ about the water,” amounting in all to £3 5s. 10d., 
or £16 9s. of modern value; and this in face of the fact also 
alleged that all that Drake got for the whole work was £200, or 
perhaps £1,000 of our money. So much then for the newly- 
discovered engineers. Their payment cannot be reckoned as a 
percentage on that of Drake. 

There was, however, just as much novelty of assertion as to the 
length, if not as to the track, of the leat. Here they found their 
much-trusted entries in the Black Book or Receiver’s Accounts no 
longer followed, at least as to the length of the leat. This, as they 
had seen, was to be six or seven feet in width, and did not exceed 
two feet in depth for the most part. “It was not twenty-five miles 
in length, but seventeen,” they were told, and “for half its course 
was simply a utilization of the older leat from the Meavy to War- 
leigh—that was Warleigh Mill leat. The lecturer here, by kind 
consent of Lord Salisbury, exhibited a photograph of a map from 
Hatfield House, of which copies, he said, must have been drawn 
for the Corporation and Privy Council or Lord Bath, by one 
Sprie, a painter, of the Borough, about the time of the completion 
of the leat. The manuscript, in some places ragged with age, bore 
the annotation of Lord Burghley himself as the Secretary of the 
Privy Council, who died in 1598, two years after Drake. The words 
were “Lypson Hyll.” The map, which, with the other two from 
Hatfield House, he produced, had on its face two mottoes, whereas 
its supposed copy in the British Museum had only one. The one 
was to this effect: “The river is taken out of the old river and 
carried 448 paces through the mighty rocks, which was thought 
impossible to carry water through.” And as regarded the length of 
the new river, the map stated this, because “it is carried everie waie 
to geat the vantage of the hills, is by measure twenty-seven miles” at 
1,000 paces to the mile, and five feet to the pace, which, according to 
their ordinary reckoning, would be twenty-five miles and 982 yards. 


1 So far from the Lampen Brothers being at all connected with the Rev. 
Robert Lampen who delivered the inaugural address at the opening of this 
Institution, his family declare themselves to be Cornish, from St. N eots, 
and say the name is Cornish, and means “the head of the village.” 
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The map also figured the number of miles all the way to Plymouth. 
His second map gave the position of the six mills, and showed the 
Sourpool Meadows referred to as rented by Drake, and the third 
map gave a view of Plymouth and the Plymouth district in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

Thesecond map. This map also referred to Drake as the engineer 
who brought in the water. It also vives the fortifications on the 
Hoe, which in 1591 were “‘ methodised ” out of the platforms before 
existing, and shows enclosed within their walls St. Catherine’s 
Chapel, which in the map of the “New River” is represented 
destitute of any surroundings whatever. 

Taking all this in connection with the way in which the Cor- 
poration, in 1601, assign all the credit to Drake, next to themselves, 
it did seem an indication of strong bias to attribute sordid motives 
to Drake in the matter of the six mills. He had money to invest at 
home, and why should he not put it out in the several mills referred 
to in the indenture of 1634? Acknowledged as Drake thus was as 
the engineer and contractor for the Corporation, this was surely the 
least concession he could expect from them for the time. And that 
Drake might consider himself the real granter of the water, he still 
further proved from the concession of the Plymouth historian 
himself. In one passage he said, “‘ The leat commences in Sheeps- 
tor, but so little beyond the Meavy boundary that throughout the 
record the latter parish was assigned as its place of origin.” So 
much, then, for the Elford claim. 

The fact, so much relied on, of the Plymouth leat at Clearbrook 
making so long a detour simply to avoid a difference of level of 
about four feet, does not now seem likely to prove that it was 
originally, all through, the Warleigh Leat. Their ancient map 
explained it all; for it said that the great length of the water- 
course was occasioned by its ‘‘ being carried everie waie to geat the 
vantage of the hills.” 

Dealing with the theory as to the cost of labour and the time 
employed in the work, the lecturer said that the total cost was 
computed by the historian to have been £48, or £240 of modern 
money. He thought, however, that the style of computation 
adopted to arrive at this result resembled that of the schoolboy 
who first found out the answer to his sum, and then worked out 
the sum accordingly. Of what avail was it to compare the 
modern cost per cubic yard, supposing it correctly stated, with 
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the lower wages of English workmen in the time of Elizabeth ? 
The argument evidently did not apply, and told, if anything, 
against Drake’s low-priced workmen. He failed, moreover, to find 
Mr. Brassey giving any instance of work done at so low a price as 
3 4-5ths of a penny per yard, the lowest being generally 5d. and 
54d., and the wages of pick-men averaging a higher weekly rate 
than shovellers. 

He thought they had every reason to thank their essayist for the 
very liberal way in which he stated his conclusions. First, he states 
the total cost of the work at a figure far below that at which we esti- 
mate its great cost to Sir Francis Drake and the Corporation ; and 
secondly, attributing the defrayal of every farthing of the cost to 
the Corporation alone, he would have them accept the rather wild 
assertion that the Corporation met the whole cost of the introduction 
of the water at a time when the average regular yearly income of 
the Corporation did not reach £350.! 

He now passed on to the grounds upon which he considered 
Drake entitled to his memorial. So far he thought they had ample 
grounds to repudiate the conclusion that Drake made a mere busi- 
ness transaction of the Plymouth leat. The presumption was a fair 
and strong one that his action and acceptance of a limited sum for 
his share in the work were intended to quicken the Plymouth Cor- 
poration in a scheme which in one form or another had for a 
considerable time been in contemplation. But a memorial on Ply- 
mouth Hoe would necessarily take a wider range of view. It would 
not merely commemorate Drake’s activity and energy in bringing 
the Plymouth leat to a conclusion in a comparatively short space 
of time—four months—but it would refer far more to his voyage 
to the Indies, to his circumnavigation of the globe (1577-80), and 
the prominent part he took in the victories of England over the 
Armada of Spain. No treaty between Spain and England prohibited 
English subjects from trading or cruising in the waters of the Indies. 
The laws of Europe had no weight in the Western Hemisphere ; 
and Sir Christopher Hatton,’ in his first recorded legal opinion, laid 
it down that though the Spaniards might send their privateers to 


1 The Corporate accounts for 1585-6 show receipts £314 11s. 6d., and ex- 
penditure £412 4s. 8d. In 1588-9 the outlay was £408 3s., or double the 
ordinary peace outlay. See Plym. Inst. Trans. 1881, p. 460. 

2 See FroupE, History of England, vol. xi. p. 370. Cf. MSS. Simancas, 
-October 28rd, 1580. 
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the bottom if they could get at them, yet if they came home with 
their spoil the Spanish government had no valid claim on the 
Queen, either for their punishment or restitution of the booty. In 
this opinion, as the Queen had the lion’s share of Drake’s spoils, 
they might be sure she willingly acquiesced. Nor could the Ply- 
mouth Corporation have had any more reason to object ; for when 
Drake sailed for the West Indies, Sir John Trelawny, Receiver for 
the Corporation, had paid to Sir F. Drake £26 for the town’s 
share of adventure in his voyage, and received from Drake as profit 
for the town’s adventure £18 15s.! 

Having quoted a few entries of the real nature of the transac- 
tions of Drake from the Domestic State Papers of the reign of 
Elizabeth, Mr. Risk went on to say that Drake was not only a 
spoiler, but an avenger. He could appeal to the numerous cases 
of English seamen who had perished miserably in the prisons of 
Mexico, the galleys of Cadiz, or under the tortures and burnings 
which the Inquisition had inflicted at Seville. As a matter of fact, 
they knew that he prevented not a few such deaths by his terrific 
threats of reprisals if his warnings passed unheeded. And that 
these warnings were necessary none could doubt. Instance after 
instance abounded of unhappy wretches tortured to madness, who, 
to escape further agony, either hanged or flung themselves down 
from their prison windows, and were dashed to pieces. The feel- 
ing of the time had risen to fever heat, and could they wonder 
that Drake, following up his Irish experiences at Cork, found his 
readiest means of retaliation by rending to pieces the flimsy theories 
of property vented on the seas about the Indies. No Englishman, 
whatever be his creed—for all creeds then served in defence of 
England—could think without pride of those glorious days which 
laid the foundations of England’s pre-eminence on the seas. None 
can doubt the part which Drake and the other sea-dogs of old 
England played then in that momentous crisis of England’s 
destinies. Where would our modern England have been if Drake, 
and Frobisher, and Hawkins, and Howard of Effingham, had not 
fought like British heroes, regardless of all differences of creed and 
rank, or condition? He could not refrain from quoting the words 
which Woollcombe, in his manuscript history of Plymouth, summed 
up the whole question of Drake’s merits and his fame : 

“Tt was reserved for the genius of Drake to devise the means by 

1 See Plym. Inst. Trans. 1881, p. 459, 

VOL, VIII. F 
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which the essential article—water—could be provided, not only 
for the present, but for the future wants of the great and populous 
town.” As ages rolled on, the warlike deeds of Drake might be 
forgotten; but, whilst civilization continued in this island, still 
would the recollection of his talents and energy be kept alive in 
the breast of every Plymothian by this enduring monument of his 
fame, and it was to be hoped that the day would never arrive when 
the memory of this greatest benefactor to the town would cease to 
excite emotions of admiration and gratitude. And what, according 
to Woollcombe from his study of the Black Book, appeared to him 
to be the precise amount of this benefaction? ‘The true state of 
the case,” he said, ‘seems to be this: that a mind of less energy 
and activity would hardly have conceived the design of bringing 
the water from the Mew in a straight line to supply the town ; 
that the first step was to procure an Act of Parliament for the 
purpose, a measure by no means then so frequently resorted to as 
it has been in modern times ; that the Act passed in the year 1585, 
though some years elapsed before it was carried into execution 
(partly owing to the alarm occasioned by the threatened invasion 
from Spain, and partly by the difficulty of procuring persons com- 
petent to the task), and that at length, in 1590, Sir Francis agreed 
to undertake it himself, and was paid £200 by the Corporation to 
enable him to commence the work, besides £100 to compound with 
the owners through whose grounds the stream was to be led.” 
Woollcombe next admitted that Drake was obliged to make the 
rivulet through a circuitous course of twenty-five miles. “It 
appears that he obtained from the Plymouth Corporation, for his 
care and diligence in conducting the water to the town, in cash 
£352 16s., and afterwards a lease of sixty-seven years of the 
whole profits of the mills, the marshes, and the water leading 
thereunto, with the reservation only of a conventionary rent of 
£34 3s. 4d. a year.” Woollcombe finally added, “That to the 
energy and public spirit, therefore, of Sir F. Drake, though not to his 
purse ” (this they had seen to be a mistake), “ were the inhabitants 
of Plymouth indebted for the essential blessing of an unfailing 
water supply.” |Woollcombe’s conclusions and theirs slightly 
differed, for they thought that their means of information dis- 
closed the necessity of a far larger expenditure than Woollcombe 
was aware of, or than the Corporation were willing to place in 
their accounts. There was an obvious reason why they would not 
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do so, and the new facts which they had been able to bring to 
light from indentures and ancient documents were quite sufficient 
to warrant them in accepting the Corporation’s own statement 
“that the whole undertaking cost Sir Francis Drake and the 
Corporation a great sum.”! « 

Such then were Sir Francis Drake’s claims to a national 
memorial to stand on the Plymouth Hoe, near the site of the old 
Compass Beacon, so conspicuous in its elevation and dimensions as 
to be seen from afar by seafaring ships passing down Channel along 
the track once taken of old by the luckless Armada. Then when 
the winds of heaven blew, his far-seen memorial might be the 
means of preventing the argosies of nations from being scattered, 
and might rather gather them safe from the dispersing winds, 
within the protecting bosom of the Plymouth Haven. The sons 
of the English race, north, south, east, and west, would hail the 
day of its completion, and many a Drake, not only in England, 
but in far America and more distant Australia, and in the still 
more distant islands of the Pacific Ocean, over which Drake 
himself once led the way, would rejoice when he heard of, or as a 
pilgrim came to see, the group of the statues of Elizabethan heroes 
on the Hoe, which would testify beyond a question that there at 
least Sir Francis Drake had been in very deed “ Rehabilitated and 
fitly memorialised.” 


1 This conclusion is further confirmed from the letters recently brought to 
light, in the Cecil Papers already referred to. Drake is, in the letter to . 
the Earl of Nottingham, spoken of as having brought the watercourse into 
Plymouth ; and in the letter to Cecil we find the Mayor, Parker (1601-2), 
speaking of “the great charge” of the introduction of the water to the 
Corporation. See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 


MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH TO CECIL. 
Cecil Papers, 89/59. 


Our dewties (reighte honorable) moste humblie remembred. By 
of laste lres, dyrected to yo™ hono™: wee made knowen unto yo¥ 
some hearde Courses and wrongs offered us by Mr. Crymes & 
some other gentlemen and Tynners of this Countrey, w°* had 
Combyned theimselves togeather to have taken from us some parte 
of a water graunted us by acte of Parlyam in the 27 yere of her 
Ma**: Raigne, w° we to o” exceedinge greate chardge have pro- 
cured to be broughte to o' Towne. And thatt we havinge com- 
playned of the same wrongs in the Starre Chamber, and manie 
Outrags comytted by him and his Complices, The said Crymes 
doubtinge the successe, and fearinge to come to tryall there, 
appealed unto yo™: Hono’: and the reste of theire lls: att the 
Councell Table, where he exhibyted manie untruthes againste us 
w°2 wee answered: and he yett beinge therew* not satisfied, hathe 
or dothe purpose to exhibite a bill into the Parliam* House, to 
repeale and overthrowe the said Acte, whereby the same water is 
graunted to us, or att leaste seeketh to take from us some parte of 
o* said water, w° (if he shoulde offer) woulde both torne to the 
overthrowe of of Towne, & alsoe hinder her Mate: of grate 
profitt and benefitt bothe in her Custome house here, and alsoe in 
the wateringe and victualinge of her Navie Royall and her Subjects 
Shippes tradinge hether, w°" (if the water be taken awaie), cannott 
butt dekaie, whereof wee praie yo’ honorable Consideracon, and to 
stande o” goode freende as yo’ have ever hetherunto done, On 
whom (next under god and her mat°:) wee cheifelie depend. And 
soe wt remembrance of o* dewtie, and prayenge for yot longe life 
wh increase of all hono", doe humblie take o* leave. 
Plymmouthe the thirde daie of November 1601, 
Yor hono™: moste humblie att commaundem!?: 
[Signed | William Parker Mayor of Plymmouthe 
and his Brethren. 
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[Address] To the reighte honorable S*: Roberte Cecyll Kneighte 
principall Secretarie to the Queenes Moste excellentt Ma: 

[Endorsed] 1601 November 3. Maior of Plymmouth to my m*, 
M". Crymes and others goe about to take away part of a water 
granted unto that Towne. 


Lp. 


W. STALLENGE TO CECIL. 
Cecil Papers 89/58 


My most humble dutie unto yo" honor remembred. 

As to discovery of goods in various vessels— 

% % * 

“The Mayo? of this towne and his bretherin ar informed that 
there ar sertin gent there neghbers w°’ have combined them selves 
together pretending w™ the assistance of S'. Walter Raughlie to 
overthrow the acte made conserning the watter that runneth to thir 
towne o* at the lest comaund the same at ther plesures, so as wee 
shall be litle the better for it, w°" ther pretence groundid onlie uppon 
malice w*out anie just cause. If it should take place must needs 
be the or'throw of this towne, & harborow w° wee hope her 
Mat’, and yo™ hono™ will not permitt being a place of such 
importance as it is. As the estate of thir towne is now w* the helpe 
of the mills I can if neede rqu [? require] as here to fore I have don 
provide w*" in ij [2] munethes M [1000] tonns of provicons for her 
Ma** service, But if these Mills be taken awaie and that I shalbe 
forced as I must be o” anie other that shalbe imploied in that 
service to send corne and mault three ot fowre Mylles to be ground 
at those gent mills the like quantitie of provicons o* muche less 
will not be made in a far longer tyme. And surlie if ou’ water be 
taken from us a grate nomber will feele the want there of beside 
our selves, If those gent did dulie consider the comon good or 
there owne privet benefits they would not seeke so much against 
this place as they doe, for if the same be dekaied they shall never 
make by ther lands the two third parte nerelie of y*' w°* now they 
doe. Ther might be aledged manie sufficient resons why the good 
of this towne should be prefered before anie of the privet estates 
and I doubt not but yo" hono™ will eselie conseive them. Mr’ 
Mayo" and his Bretherin have also written besiching yo" honorable 
favor herein, and have apointed M*. Bagg to informe yo honot 
more particularlie of the cause, for so much as I cannot welbe 
apsent from hence untill the Flybots goods be all vewed, w™ being 
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don I intend god willing to repare upp w*" the accompt therof, 
humblie besiching in the meane tyme y™ honorable favor towards 
the stat of this poore towne, and not to suffer the same to be 
ov'thrown if yo" hono' maie anie waie prevent it. And so besich- 
ing the Almightie for the increse of yo™ hono’s happiness doe 
humblie take my leave. 
Plymmouthe the third of November 1601 
Yo™ hono* servant 
most humblie at comandm* 

Signed ] Wm. Stallenge 

Address] To the right honorable my singuler good M*. S 
Robert Cecill Knight principall Secretarie to her Matte, 

[Endorsed] 3 Nov 1601. M* Stalleng to my M’,. 

Tsp: 


MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH TO THE EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 
Cecil Papers, 89/102. 


My dewtie (reighte honorable) moste humblie remembred, &c. 
Sends the examination of Samuel Bodley. 

Farder I most humblie beseeche yor: Lp: to stand o* honorable 
goode freend in the Parliam* house Concerninge o° water course w° 
S': Frauncis Drake broughte hether to Plimouthe, for if o” water 
be taken awaie, oT Towne is not able to live, neyther are her Ma‘*s; 
nor her Subjects shippes able to be supplyed w*® water, nor her 
armie to be soe well fitted wt bredd and beere. St: John Gilberte 
giveth outt speaches here, thatt he will breake the Backe of the 
Maiot and the Towne wherefore I moste humblie praie yo" Ip: to 
take knowledge of another Ex: taken touching the said St: John, 
herew* all likewise sentt and to stand my goodd lordd (as yo": Ip: 
hathe hetherunto ever done) for redressing of this matter, and I 
shall be bounde, and contynewallie will praie to god for yo Ips 
longe life in helthe, w*® daylie increase of hono", moste humblie 
take my leave. 

Plimmouthe this 11th of November 1601. 
yo" lps: moste humble att comaundemt 
Signed | William Parker Maior. 
Address] To the reighte honorable the Earle of Notingham lord 
heighe Admyrall of England. hast, hast &c. 

[Endorsed] Mayor of Plymouth 11 Nov 1601. 

|The examinations mentioned above do not touch the water 
question. | 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF CARBON. 
Part II. 
SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY DR. OXLAND, F.OC.S. 


(Read December 8th, 1881.) 


Tue Lecturer described some of the principal combinations of 
carbon with sulphur, chlorine, hydrogen and oxygen, and con- 
sidered some of the principal features of its economy in nature and 
art. 


A CHAPTER IN THE GERM THEORY. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY DR. W. CASH REED. 


(Read 15th December, 1881.) 


1. Inrropuction. (a) “Clean dirt.” (b) Minuteness of germs 
no argument against their existence. 2. Fermentation. (a) Putre- 
faction is fermentation. (b) A sweet foul odour—no paradox. 
3. Effects of certain chemical substances upon the putrefactive 
process. 4. Germ cultivation. (a) Pasteur’s researches in culti- 
vation. (b) Taming the invisible. 5. Distribution of germs in 
the atmosphere. A verification of some of the results obtained by 
Tyndall and Koch. The lecture was illustrated by cultivated germs, 
and microscopic specimens of life derived from germs. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF CHARLES CHURCH. 
BY MR. E. G. BENNETT. 


(Read December 22nd, 1881.) 


In dealing with my subject I cannot carry you back, as has been 
so ably done for St. Andrew, into the dim distance of ages gone by, 
and fail to identify the time when the Church of Plymouth was 
not there; and yet, on the other hand, I shall not succeed in the 
object of my lecture if you go away from this hall with the idea 
that Charles Church is so recent that there is nothing about it and 
its founders worth telling. The time when the Church was founded 
is a period full of interest to us Englishmen, for then it was that 
the principles of civil government and ecclesiastical polity came to 
be regarded as a science which, worked at and elaborated by brave 
men, earnest thinkers, and devotees, have developed themselves into 
the institutions of modern England, and placed her in the van of 
civilization and progress. 

In order to enter into the spirit of the times, I have to ask you 
to carry yourselves in fancy back to the Plymouth of 250 years 
ago, when she had shot ahead of the rival towns of Dartmouth and 
Fowey, and was the principal centre for the Royal Navy west of 
Portsmouth. 

The masterly picture of Macaulay, of the state of England in 1685, 
contained in his history, gives an idea of somewhat later times 
than those I am dealing with; but at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century the spirit of maritime adventure had in a measure 
done its work in opening the eyes of the nation to the fact that 
there was as glorious and arduous work to be done in carrying the 
flag of England to lands beyond the seas, for the purpose of found- 
ing there New Englands, as in preceding times was found in the 
dazzling, though happily fruitless, task of invading France, and 
seeking to annex it to the English crown. In those scenes and 
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struggles Plymouth has borne a not uneventful part, and often has 
the old town re-echoed with the note of preparation, and afterwards 
rejoiced with the returning victors ; but when the seventeenth century 
opened that dream had passed away, and instead of continually 
brooding over fresh modes of attacking our hereditary foe, attention 
had been drawn to developing our home resources and trade. With 
hesitating steps, but still steps in the right direction—though they 
little thought or knew the momentous outcome that was approach- 
ing—our forefathers had begun to tread the path of commercial 
greatness, fraught with inestimable blessings to the world, and 
destined in after years to redound to the unexampled prosperity of 
our own land. 

The Royal Navy of England was originally almost, if not quite, 
blended with the mercantile marine. During the sixteenth century 
the distinction was drawn. Ships used for commercial purposes 
could not readily in time of war be converted into ships of the 
line ; yet even after the time which is our resting-point we find 
Colonel and Admiral Blake compassing his splendid deeds, and 
General Monk in command of the channel squadron issuing 
orders for the fleet to wheel to the right. But with the develop- 
ment of our navy Plymouth was very closely connected. She had 
fostered the first efforts of Hawkins, Effingham, and Drake, and 
had been ever ready to receive and honour them as burgesses in 
peace, and to follow their path of victory, or the reverse, in time of 
war. She had lost one of her chiefest sons in the battle with the 
Armada; she had welcomed with becoming reverence that grand 
Armada motto of Queen Elizabeth, ascribing the honour of the 
victory to an overruling providence—Afllavit Deus, et dissipantur, 
and for over two centuries the bells of St. Andrew rang a joyous 
peal on the Saturday night preceding the 25th July in honour of 
the victory (a custom which might, I think, without impropriety 
be revived) ; while a few years later she was, imbued with the same 
religious feeling, as a memento of her heroic defence of the 
town on the Parliamentary side, to adopt, probably from the pen of 
the Puritan George Hughes, as a corollary to Queen Elizabeth’s 
motto, the equally noble legend to this day borne on the town 
arms—Turris fortissima est nomen Jehova. 

Again the scene changed, and Plymouth witnessed with shame 
and humiliation the British fleet hiding in harbour, or skulking 
behind headlands, or having to strike their flag; while the gallant 
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Dutch, under Van Tromp, swept the Channel with a broom at his 
masthead,! and she only breathed freely again when that splendid 
seaman Blake taught his countrymen the way to victory. 

But the path to success was thorny. One of the very frequent 
entries in the records of the time related to the dread Turkish 
corsairs and Sallee pirates which infested our coasts, particularly 
the western, encouraged perhaps by the weak naval police of the 
Channel. These pirates carried on a regular trade. First they 
would capture a ship, confiscate the cargo, sell the crew as slaves, 
and then allow some of them to ransom themselves on payment of 
sums of money of from £30 to £300; and so regular had this 
system become that in 1625 the master, wardens and assistants of 
the Trinity House reported to the Privy Council that there were 
“from 1200 to 1400 Englishmen captives in Sally, all or the 
sreatest part taken within twenty or thirty miles of Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Faimouth. When the winter came, then the Sally 
men go to Flushing and Holland, where having supplied all wants, 
and the winter passed, they go to sea again. If they want men in 
those places with the Dutch they are furnished.” The Trinity 
masters go on to complain, and with reason, that the coast is not 
guarded by some handsome ships to defend the king’s subjects, 
and that our friends are not restrained from arming and aiding the 
infidels.? 

To pay off the debts incurred by these poor returned captives, 
frequent entries will be found of briefs and collections made in 
churches and elsewhere ; and the depredations of Algiers and her 
punishment are not unknown in our own century. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century the trade of the 
Port of Plymouth had been steadily increasing. The Trelawnys 
had obtained large possessions in the state of Maine, and though 
the estates are now lost to the family the Americans are much 
interested in the facts of the early settlement of the colony. A 
volume of the Trelawny papers is being prepared in America, and 
it is to be hoped that at some not far distant date a copy of the 
book, especially interesting to Plymouth readers, may be presented 
to our Institution by the Maine Historical Society, under whose 
auspices the work is being carried out; I need hardly say that 
such a present would here be highly valued and carefully pre- 


1 8 His. MSS. Rep. pt. i. 245, in 1614, 1617, 1618. 
2 8 His. MSS. Rep. pt. i. 242b. 
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served. Naturally enough the Trelawnys brought the trade from 
Virginia to their own port, in the neighbourhood of which lived 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, their coadjutor in the enterprise; this 
family had lived at Warleigh, but then resided at Butshead, 
close to the seat of the Trelawnys at Ham. In the pathway of 
commerce was quickly pointed out the dangers of the way, and 
so early as 1664, upwards of thirty years before the eccentric 
Henry Winstanley came to the front as the pioneer of sea light- 
houses, Sir John Coryton, Baronet (honour to his name), petitioned 
the Trinity House for leave to erect lighthouses on Ram Head and 
the Eddystone.? Doubtless long before that time the need of such 
friendly and warning beacons had been established, and the dwellers 
in this our western town had ever and anon been startled by the 
harrowing loss of gallant ship and cargo, not to mention those 
vessels and crews which unknown, though not unlamented, met an 
untimely fate on those dangerous rocks. Piracy therefore was not 
the only danger lying in wait in those days for the mariner. 

The navy has always been popular in England, and this may 
perhaps be accounted for, not so much by the fact that we re- 
member our Scandinavian ancestors and the sea Vikings of old, as 
that in early times the deeds of the army were, after the French 
wars of invasion, remembered principally during the wars of the 
Roses, as commemorating scenes of fights and battles on our own 
land, with their dread heritage of ruin and death; but the naval 
fights were against foreigners, and often meant security from foreign 
invasion, or rescue from some imminent disaster or disgrace. The 
navy was never higher in popular esteem than at the time I am 
speaking of, and the Queen’s ships were always regarded as the 
protectors of the commerce from the pirates and Turkish and 
Sallee corsairs, as well as against the lawful enemies of king and 
country. 

Looking again at the agricultural condition of the land, there 
was generally quietness and contentment. The feudal system, with 
its harshness and servitude, had received its death-blow in the wars 
of the Roses, during which so many an ancient name had dis- 
appeared ; the severity of the old land laws had been abated or 
actually overridden by the judges. All the copyhold manors 
throughout the country, covering, it is stated, two-thirds of the 
land, instead of being absolutely holden at the will of the lord 

1 8 His. MSS. Rep. pt. i. 252b, 
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had been converted by judicial decision into lands, holden nom- 
inally at the will of the lord still, but, if I may be allowed to 
mention it without transgressing the laws of our Institution, with 
fixity of tenure, free sale, and far under fair rent. Still those 
times had been passed by 150 years, and the tenantry were on the 
whole prosperous and contented, and bent on developing their 
resources, and in no way loth to join in the sports and pastimes 
of merrie England: the maypole was an institution of the land 
countenanced by the rich and enjoyed by the poor; and the grand 
old game of bowls was everywhere popular. In this sport, re- 
quiring as it does so much skill and practice, Plymouth was not 
behind—witness Drake’s historic game when the Armada was dis- 
covered! The exact locality of that bowling-green has never, I 
think, been distinctly traced. It was probably somewhere on the 
site of our present citadel, or, as Mr. Jacobson thinks, where 
the Royal Hotel now stands, and its successor was probably on the 
land behind Sherwell House, which in its turn was succeeded by 
a bowling-green on a meadow to the north side of Union Street 
and west of Queen Street, one of the Union marshes. 

In matters of religion, after the breach of Henry VIII. with the 
Pope, the most unswerving obedience was required to the Reformed 
National Church ; but now and again rise to the surface some sect 
with enthusiastic followers claiming the right to follow the dictates 
of their own consciences. The great lesson of toleration had not 
then, however, begun to be learned ; all such disorders and irregu- 
larities were sternly repressed, and it was only in New England 
that freedom to worship God could be secured. In 1607, during 
the mayoralty of Robert Trelawny, the father of the Robert 
Trelawny to whom I shall presently more particularly refer, sailed 
from Plymouth the first Puritan band; but in 1620 the famous 
Mayflower band started, the first ‘successful start ; and the sight of 
that devoted band, leaving home and friends and kindred for con- 
science’ sake, was enough to make thoughtful men—men lovers of 
their country and their country’s weal—pause. Could not some- 
thing be done, some plan be devised, to retain such good, sober, 
honest citizens in their own land? Perhaps in the absence of 
a more direct motive it may not be far wrong to suggest that, 
directly or indirectly, the movement out of which Charles Church 
sprung may be attributed to that cause. 

In the brief sketch of the period of the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century, which I have attempted, there is one element 
which is missing with us. The toleration of the present day 
causes much insincerity. That which is fashionable, either for 
good or evil, in Church or State, is followed, and oftentimes aban- 
doned carelessly as a counter fashion springs up; but in 1600 there 
was no such thing as toleration known. The victors of to-day 
were, in the turn of the social wheel, the victims of to-morrow, 
and each party, when in power, cruelly and ruthlessly persecuted 
its opponents ; each fancied it was doing only its duty to its king 
and country, and so the retaliatory and recriminatory process was 
ever beginning. The plan, however, had one advantage. The 
leaders in any movement were men of signal earnestness, labouring 
for a single purpose. The spirit of the times caused them to work 
with a whole-heartedness and devotion to their cause which in 
these our quieter times is unknown. Each knew that if he was 
contending for any high purpose in Church or State, he worked 
with his life in his hand. The speeches he made, the pamphlets 
he wrote, and the sermons he preached, were not shots carelessly 
fired ; but the better they were aimed, and the more they hit the 
target, the surer was it that they were carefully marked by his 
opponents for retaliation at a future day. Among the leaders 
idlers there were none. Fashionables found the stake too costly, 
and only those really in earnest continued the fight, and losing, as 
one side must, paid the penalty with their fortunes or exile, if not 
with their heads. This feeling gathered in intensity until it 
culminated in that supreme contest between Cavalier and Round- 
head, which resulted at last in the Commonwealth, and in the 
Revolution of 1688. Amidst the gathering murmurs of this forth- 
coming storm Charles Church was founded, during the height of 
the tempest it was reared, and in the calm that followed, and to 
our own day, it stands as a monument of the bravery and devotion 
with which our ancestors—both Royalist and Puritan—laboured 
for great principles; for which they gladly laid down their lives 
and fortunes to secure the grand privileges of freedom, which have 
descended to us their sons. 

It now becomes my duty to ask your attention more particularly 
to some of the principal actors in the historic picture, and the four 
characteristic figures that rise head and shoulders above the others 
are Robert Trelawny, Thomas Bedford, Sir John Gayer, and William 
Jennens. Of these all were natives of Plymouth except Bedford, 
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and his fortunes were so intimately associated with our town, and 
his children and descendants were so closely linked up with the 
town of his adoption, that he may fairly be regarded as a Plymouth 
worthy. 

First and foremost stands Robert Trelawny, a member of an 
honoured Plymouth family of merchants, from which on many 
occasions was chosen the mayor of this borough. The office of 
mayor in former days, before commanders-in-chief in the army and 
navy were known, was a post of great dignity and authority in the 
West of England, and the holders of the office were relied upon by 
the reigning sovereign and his ministers to uphold the royal 
authority, and by timely reports and warning to give such informa- 
tion to the crown as was necessary to the safety and support of the 
realm. The grandfather and father had been mayors of Plymouth, 
the latter three times, in 1607, 1616, and 1627, the last time dying 
in harness, on the 7th of December, 1627, and being buried in 
St. Andrew’s Church. That year there were three mayors, two of 
whom fell victims to the plague then raging in the town. Robert 
Trelawny was born at Plymouth, on the 25th of March, 1598, was 
baptized at St. Andrew’s on the lst of April following, and was 
married at Mevagissey Church on the 6th of January, 1623, to 
Anne Voga, or Coga, or Crooke, by whom he left a large family. 

At this time the storm which was shortly to break over England 
with such fearful violence was. gathering, and where could the 
burgesses of Plymouth in their disquietude better turn for guidance 
and counsel than to one of her first and leading citizens, the son of 
the man who had served his native town so faithfully and long, 
and had died in her service? Accordingly, Robert Trelawny is 
found, only six years after his father’s death, occupying the position 
of mayor: a man, as his after life showed, of stern resolve and 
piety ; one whom no danger or difficulty could swerve from the 
path he considered to be right; and fancy can picture him, im- 
pressed with the gravity of the troublous times in which he lived, 
demurely passing from his family house in Looe Street (in our times 
used as the office of the Plymouth Herald) to the Council Chamber 
of the mayor and council in Guildhall, or taking part in the less 
formal but equally important deliberations of the mayor and 
commonalty, held in the old mayoralty house at the western corner 
of Batter and Vintry Streets, anxiously seeking, with all others 
jealous for the well-being and honour of their country, some means 
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and expedients by which the foreshadowed troubles might be 
warded off or mitigated. In a labour of this national character 
each one had to confine his attention to his own locality ; each one 
had to do his duty in the parish, city, or town where his lot was 
cast; and the worthy magistrates of Plymouth evidently determined 
to try and develope in the town greater sobriety and thoughtful- 
ness, feeling assured that if their fellow-citizens were only full of 
loyalty to their country, and could face the difficulties, whatever 
they might be, coming, in a spirit of sober watchfulness in guarding 
the civil and religious privileges which had been handed down to 
them, the storm, fierce though it might be, would only tend to 
make the sapling of freedom strike deeper and broader roots, and 
become more firmly than ever fixed in our land. 

These inducements may and probably did strongly move the 
Council. No record of the debate is preserved ; but the conclusion 
arrived at is to be found in the resolution inscribed in the White 
Book for 1634, and the ideas actuating the worthy rulers of our 
town are best stated in the very words used on the occasion. 


“Whereas this Burrough of Plymouth in the County of Devon 
is so populous, and of late times so much increased, that the Church 
heer is unable to receive and conteyne a multitude of inhabitants 
thereof, who, by reason thereof, repayre not to the Church nor heare 
devyne service on the Sunday, as they ought; And whereas the 
advancement and propogation of the honor and service of God is, 
and ought to be, the chiefest ayme and end of all good magistrates 
and Christians; And whereas some worthy and well devoted 
Gentlemen, our neighbours, have already exprest themselves liberal 
benefactors toward so good and religious a work ; we the said Mayor 
and major part of the Magistrates and Common Council within the 
said burrough, assembled in the Guildhall thereof, for the advance- 
ment of God’s glory and furtherance of so needful and pious a 
work, doe enacte constitute order and agree that (with the gracious 
licence and leave of His Majesty) there shall be, with all convenient 
speed, a new church erected and founded within the Borough of 
Plymouth aforesaid, in and upon that piece or parcell of land 
commonly called or known by the name of the Coney Yard now 
Gayer’s Yard, lately dedicated and given to us by John Hele, of 
Wembury, Esquire, to that use; And we do further agree that a 
petition be preferred His Majesty for his royal assent thereunto, 
and grant that all that part and parcell of ground messuages houses 
lande and tenements, and of the inhabitants thereof, situate within 
the said burrough commonly called or known by the names of 
Looe Street Ward, Briton-side, Catdowne and part of Vintry Ward, 
and other messuages lands and tenements within the said burrough, 
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bounded as followeth and conteyned inclusive within the said 
bounds, may be a parish district, and independent of its selfe, and 
have parish rights for ever; viz. from the pumpe on the new kay, 
within the said burrough, and up through Batter Street on the east 
side of the said street, and thence by Looe Street until you come 
to Pope’s Head, and thence down Buckwell Street on the east side 
thereof until you come to Bilbury Bridge, and thence to Hampton 
Shoote, and from thence to the higher end of Green Street, and 
thence through the kinge’s higheway that leadeth towards Plympton 
until you come to the bottom of Lipson-hill on the east side 
thereof, and from thence all alonge by the sea side and cliffs until 
you come to Lary Point, and from thence along by the sea side and 
cliffs untill you come to Catdowne, and from thence all along by 
the sea side and cliffs until you come to Fryery Green, and from 
thence direct over the water and poole to the pumpe on the new kay 
aforesaid: and that the Mayor and Commonalty of the burrough 
aforesaid and their successors for ever, may have the presentation 
and patronage thereof, and that His Majesty would be likewise 
graciously pleased to name the said parish and church ; And we do 
further consent and agree that Sir James Bagg Kt, a liberall bene- 
factor towarde the said work, shall present the said petition to His 
Majesty according to his noble and free offer therein ; which being 
obteyned of His Majesty we doe further order consent and agree 
that the Mayor of the said burrough for the time being, shall 
assemble and call together ourselves, and the rest of the inhabitants 
within the said burrough together, and receive our devotions 
benevolences and free will offerings towarde the speedy perfecting 
and consummating of soe pious and proffitable a work. In testi- 
mony whereof we the said Mayor and major parte of the said 
Magistrates and Common Council have hereunto inscribed our 
names the day and yeare aforesaid.” 


Following this resolution there came the petition to the King’s 
most excellent Majesty : 


‘The Humble Petition of the Mayor and Commonalty of the 
Borough of Plymouth, in the County of Devon, humbly sheweth 
That whereas your Majesty’s Borough of Plymouth aforesaid, is so 
populous and of late times so much increased, that the Church there 
(though large and spacious) is unable to receive and contayne a 
multitude of your Majesty’s subjects the inhabitants thereof, who 
by that means seldom repair to the church or hear divine service 
on the Sunday as they ought ; And whereas there is a willing and 
unanimous consent and concurrence among your petitioners, and 
several other able inhabitants within the said borough (besides the 
devotion of several worthy gentlemen our neighbours) for the rays- 
inge of money towards the erecting and buildinge of a new church 
within the said borough, and a convenient plott of ground and 
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place for that purpose already allotted, and a competent means and 
mayntenance intended for the endowment thereof in perpetuity ; 
May it please your Majesty, out of your wonted piety, and princely 
grace and goodness, to give your royal assent and encouragement to 
the needful and pious work, and to grant that some convenient 
parte of the said borough, and of the inhabitants thereof, may be 
assigned to repayre to the said church, and may be a parish, and 
have parochial rights for ever; And that your petitioners and their 
successors may from time to time for ever, have the presentation 
and patronage thereof, and that your Majesty will be likewise 
pleased to name the said parish and church, and many poor soules 
who are now excluded (through numbers) from those publicque and 
divyne assemblies shall bless your Majesty and your petitioners for 
ever bounde to pray for your Majesty’s long life and happy reigne 
over them.” 


It was not however only in the Council Chamber that Robert 
Trelawny was making for himself that position which gave him 
such a commanding influence over his townsmen; he had strenuously 
devoted his energies to the development of the mercantile resources 
of the town, and had so made his influence felt that on the lst 
December, 1631, a grant was made to him, in conjunction with 
Moses Goodyeare, of the Island of Richmond, off the coast of the 
State of Maine, subsequently the most northern of the United 
States on the Atlantic border, and of all lands along the sea-coast 
westward, between the land limited to Captain Thomas Cammock 
and Casco bay and river, for having expended great sums in the 
discovery of those parts, and for their encouragement in settling a 
plantation there.' Probably this idea arose out of the Newfound- 
land fisheries, in which then and for long years after Plymouth 
bore an active part, and in which she acquired considerable riches. 
This grant of land, however, was at the time thought to be of vast 
importance ; but the possessions of the Trelawny family have long 
since passed into other hands, and the humbler and plebeian settle- 
ment of the Pilgrim Fathers, in New England, has overshadowed, 
.and as time went on absorbed, the aristocratic plantation or colony 
founded with so much hope. In accordance too with the spirit of 
the age, it is found that letters of marque were granted, on the 25th 
March, 1629, to Nicholas Opie and Robert Trelawny, as owners of 
the Confidence of Plymouth, 50 tons, master Lawrence Johnson, 
and her pinnace, 30 tons ;? so that a little privateering was added 

1 Cal. St. Pa. Col, 1574-1660. 
2 Cal. St. Pa, Dom., 1629-1631, pp. 153, 155. 
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to the list of ventures, including among others ventures in Ireland, 
but what they were I cannot say. At home his spare time was 
filled up by rebuilding his country house at Ham, which was com- 
pleted in 1639, and substantially is now much the same as he left 
it. 

The lasting work of Trelawny was not in America, but that 
which he followed earnestly and lovingly, in times of rejoicing or 
disaster, at home. Sir James Bagge, the Vice-Admiral of the 
Western Command, the bitter opponent of the great Sir John Eliot, 
who called him, from his capacity of acquiring lucrative posts, 
“that bottomless Bagge,” was then living at Saltram, and member 
for Plympton ; and he seems to have been entrusted, as high in 
royal favour, with the duty of presenting the petition, not Thomas 
Sherwill, a well-known Plymouth worthy in the last Parliament. 
But whoever presented the petition it seems to have hung fire, and 
it was not till 1640, when the burgesses sent Robert Trelawny 
himself to represent them in Parliament, that the petition was 
granted. Doubtless the energetic western squire threw himself 
with the same assiduity and vigour he had bestowed on his mer- 
cantile ventures, and the councils of his own town, into the cause 
which for years he had worked at, and which was to him most 
dear. Be that as it may, on the 21st April, 1640, Royal Letters 
Patent were granted by Charles I., and in the same year, an Act 
for the Confirmation of His Majesty’s Letters Patent to the Town 
of Plymouth, and for dividing the parishes and building a new 
church there, Anno Domini 1640, received the royal assent. 

This would neither be the time nor place for me to inflict upon 
my hearers a long quotation from such a dull document as an 
Act of Parliament, though even such a dull document as that 
may be fraught with momentous consequences to present and 
future generations; but I must in passing point out that the 
parish of Charles, as formed by the Act, was much larger than 
that proposed in the resolution. By the bounds set out in the 
Act it began again at the Old Pump, now the Parade, up Batter 
Street and Looe Street, and down Buckwell Street. The original 
proposal was thence to the head of Green Street, and then follow- 
ing the Old Road to Lipson Bay, thence following the cliff round 
again to Sutton Pool. But the actual parish bounds from the 
north end of Buckwell Street went up Treville Street, Old Town 
Street, Saltash Street, Cobourg Street, and Bellevue Place, to St. 
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Michael’s Terrace—then called Maye’s Cross—thence up the North 
Road—then Jowler’s or Jolter’s Lane—to the Tavistock Road, and 
out that road to the parish of Egg Buckland, just beyond the Hart- 
ley Reservoir ; thence again to the sea or Lipson Bay, and round 
again by the sea-shore, including all Cattedown, to the Old Pump 
again, so that all the Tything of Compton Gifford was added, and 
all Charles Town. 

It is not a little singular that the last clause of the Act providing 
that the new church to be built shall be called Charles Church, is 
a provision for settling the right of the Commonalty to nominate 
and maintain at their own charges any lecturer or lecturers, or 
preaching minister in holy orders, to preach the word of God to 
the inhabitants in the now present Church of St. Andrew. 

I have endeavoured to give a consecutive account of the events 
relating to Charles Church, but it must always be remembered that 
the political period between 1626 and 1640 was one of the wildest 
turmoil. The hated Star Chamber, insulting and defying the time- 
honoured courts of law, under the presidency of servient judges, 
was so pursuing its work that it is said by Clarendon there was 
hardly a man of note in the kingdom who had not personal ex- 
perience of its harshness and greediness. On the 6th February, 
1626, King Charles I. met his second Parliament, which, after 
sitting for four months, achieved the memorable feat of dissolution, 
on June 15th, without having passed a single act. And now the 
king resorted to all sorts of expedients to raise revenue without the 
consent of the representatives of the people. Twelve years elapsed 
without the Commons being called together at all. In 1637 John 
Hampden had boldly resisted payment of the twenty shillings 
levied on him for ship money. He was tried before the Court of 
Exchequer, and, after a long and anxious trial, sentence was given 
against him by seven out of the twelve Barons of that Court. En- 
couraged by this decision the king tried force, and the people 
prepared for resistance. The whole country was in a turmoil, and 
no halfway measures were possible ; the king was right, or the 
king was wrong. At last, on the 13th April, 1640, the king again 
resorted to the constitutional procedure, and Parliament was again 
summoned. But the result was disastrous; the lines of divergence 
were become too sharp; nothing could be done, and on the dth of 
May, just three short weeks, Parliament was again dissolved. 
Plymouth electors had, however, taken—singularly enough, con- 
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sidering the memorable part the town was to take a few years after 
—the Royal side, and Robert Trelawny was one of the representa- 
tives. Perhaps to secure the continuance of his support, four days 
after the assembling, namely on the 21st April, the king by his 
Letters Patent granted the prayer of the petition of 1634, for the 
division of the parishes, and immediately followed the Act. 

Between May and November the difficulties only increased, and 
on the 5th of the latter month assembled the memorable body known 
as the Long Parliament, which, as Macaulay says, in spite of many 
errors and disasters, is justly entitled to the reverence and gratitude 
of all who in any part of the world enjoy the blessings of consti- 
tutional government. To aid in the deliberations of this body 
Plymouth again sent Robert Trelawny to Westminster as her 
representative, while on the other side Pym and Strode, two of the 
five members impeached, sat, one for Tavistock and the other for 
Plympton. 

It is not often in our days that a man has the chance of dying 
for his opinions; few perhaps covet the honour; but during the 
Long Parliament there were many such opportunities, and un- 
flinchingly those patriots, whichever side they stood, firmly believ- 
ing they were right, laid down their lives for their country’s cause. 
Robert Trelawny was one of them. His parliamentary career was 
brief, but not inglorious. Asa Royalist he was returned, and as 
a Royalist the western squire suffered. Clarendon, in his History 
of the Rebellion, alluding to the fierce conflict between the rival 
parties, informs us that unscrupulous means were adopted by both 
sides, but especially by the Roundheads. This from so strong a 
partizan was to have been expected, but he shall tell his story in 
his own words : 

“In oppressing all those who were of different opinions from 
them, their carriage was so notorious and terrible that spies were 
set upon, and enquiries made upon all private, light, casual 
discourses which fell from those who were not gracious to them : 
as Mr. Trelawny, a member of the House of Commons, and a 
merchant of great reputation, was expelled the House, and com- 
mitted to prison, for having said, in private discourse in the City, 
to a friend, ‘that the House could not appoint a guard for them- 
selves without the king’s consent, under pain of high treason,’ 
which was proved by a fellow, who pretended to overhear him ; 
when the person himself with whom the conference was held 
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declared that he said, it might be imputed to them for high treason. 
And it was confessed on all parts that the words were spoken long 
before the discovery, and some days before the House had resolved 
that they would have a guard. And afterwards, upon the old stock 
of their dislike, when the war begun to break out, they again im- 
prisoned this honest gentleman, seized upon all his estate, which 
was very good, and suffered him to die in prison for want of 
ordinary relief and refreshment.” ! 

The echoes from the prison-house are generally few and far 
between. The dubious speech for which Trelawny was sent for by 
the House of Commons on the 17th October, 1642, arrested on the 
23rd November, 1642, and sent to Winchester House,? was probably 
felt to be a slender thread on which to hang the grave charge of 
high treason. In all likelihood his friends on these considerations 
procured his release the first time from Winchester House, the 
State prison at Southwark, at the south-west end of London Bridge, 
used at that time by the House of Commons. Opportunity was 
therefore given for him to clear himself, to secure himself by some 
explanation which would be satisfactory to the House; but the 
stout Devonshire squire disdained to stoop; he refused to trim. 
Conscious of right, and firm in his adherence to his principles, he 
satisfied himself that his duty was unswervingly to abide the event, 
and the event soon developed. The times were urgent; the House 
called upon him to yield or take the consequences. ‘The majority 
could not palter with opposition; Trelawny was recommitted to 
Winchester House ; bail was refused, and this time he was suffered 
to die for want of ordinary relief and refreshment. A little light 
is thrown upon this stern scene by the businesslike entries in the 
House of Commons Journals. Trelawny, on 23rd March, 1643, 
again petitioned to be let out of prison on bail, but was again 
refused. The reason for his application probably was that he had 
learnt of the alarming illness of his “ faithful and loving wife” the 
Anne Voga of St. Michael Caerhayes, whom he married at Meva- 
gissey on 6th January, 1623; but if the Commons were hard 
Heaven was more merciful, for the wife died 8th April, 1643, 
about a fortnight after. Domestic anxieties, the loss of his estates, 
which were seized by order of the House, the impending loss of 
his American possessions for a debt, comparatively small in amount, 


1 1 Clarendon, pt. ii. pp. 668, 669. 
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but a debt which in his disabled condition he was unable to cope 
with, involving the ruin of fair prospects and high hopes, and 
probably having to stand alone in his oppression against the advice 
of time-serving friends to bow to the storm, all at once and all 
together, combined with the hardships inflicted on him in his 
prison, broke the body of the strong energetic man of forty-five, 
but could not break the heart or determination of Plymouth’s 
worthy son, and he died in 1644, constant to his principles, a 
martyr to the cause of his king and country; and his grave is 
unmarked and unknown. Whichever side in these easy-going 
days we take, whether Royalist or Roundhead, we must all admit 
that it was by such sterling men as Robert Trelawny that Eng- 
land’s liberties were won. 

One echo, however, from that prison-house is extant ; by his will, 
made 24th August, 1643, in captivity, and speaking thence—as he 
describes himself parenthetically, but without political rancour, a 
prisoner according to the sadness of the times—he looked back 
with love for his native town, and with solicitude on his half- 
completed work there, and he charged his executor to pay the sum 
of £200 when demanded, which he had promised to contribute 
towards the building of Charles Church. 

It is with regret that I am not able to say whether any portrait 
is in existence of this Plymouth worthy. The family possess 
several medallion likenesses of Trelawnys of the period; but 
which of them, if either, represents Robert Trelawny is unknown. 

It may here not be uninteresting to the Institution to hear a 
little more in detail of the American possessions of Trelawny, as 
the name of our town is largely associated with the early attempts 
to colonize those parts, and I here express my thanks to Mrs. 
Collins-Trelawny, of Ham, by whose kind assistance I have been 
enabled to examine some of the volumes of collections of the 
Historical Society of Maine relating to the period. I am informed 
that the originals of many of the Trelawny papers are now in 
America, and in course of preparation by that Society, and the 
publication of the long-looked-for volume will be hailed with 
satisfaction by many here present. 

In 1615 Sir Richard Hawkins sailed from Plymouth with a 
commission from the Council of Plymouth—not, I apprehend, the 
Town Council—to do what service he could for them in New Eng- 
land ; but in consequence of a war then raging between the 
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natives he sailed for Virginia. In 1616 four ships from Plymouth 
made successful voyages. Four years after, in 1620, a charter was 
granted by James I. to the Northern Company, dated November 
3rd, which embraced the territory lying between the 40th and 
48th degrees of north latitude, rather a wide grant, extending from 
Philadelphia and New Jersey to the Bay of Chaleurs, in Nova 
Scotia, on the St. Lawrence—the patentees being the Duke of 
Lennox, the Marquises of Buckingham and Hamilton, the Earls of 
Arundell and Warwick, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and thirty-four 
other noblemen and gentlemen, styled the Council established at 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for planting, ruling, ordering, 
and governing of New England in America. This company was 
the successor of the Raleigh Company and the Plymouth Company 
of 1606, the latter famous only for its failure, and the romantic 
incident of the love for Captain John Smith of Pocahontas, who 
found, let us hope, a better husband in John Rolfe, the historian of 
Virginia, than she did in Smith the governor. 

A sub-grant or charter, on the 1st December, 1631, was made by 
the Plymouth Council, as I have before stated, to Robert Trelawny 
and Moses Goodyeare, merchants of Plymouth, of the Island of 
Richmond, comprising on the mainland the whole southern part of 
Cape Elizabeth to Casco Bay, including the site of the modern 
city of Portland, in the State of Maine; John Winter, one of the 
adventurers to the amount of a tenth, was appointed the principal 
agent, and the patent was sent over to him. The first duty of the 
grave and discreet John Winter, after taking possession on the 
21st July, 1632, was tv eject two English squatters—Richard 
Tucker and George Cleeves—from the mouth of the Spurwick 
river. Faithfully he promoted the interests of his patron and 
discharged his trust, opening up a considerable trade, principally in 
pipe-staves (for the making of large barrels, which they sold for 
£8 6s. a 1000), fish, beaver-skins, oil, &c. The fishing station 
was large, employing sixty men, and the trade was carried on by 
ships called the Agnes, the Richmond, the Hercules, and the 
Margery. The imports were wines, liquors, guns, ammunition, and 
articles necessary for the Indian trade, and to sustain the colony, 
But as time went on one of these ships at least was taken off from 
American trade, for among the notices in the State papers in the 
Public Record office is the following: “These are to certify that 
there is landed at Falmouth to his Maties use out of ye Richmond, 
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of Plymouth, belonging to Mr. Robert Trelawny ” — powder, 
muskets, swords, and stores, on the 14th January, 1642; and 
further, ‘‘Saved for his Majesties use on board the Richmond, of 
Plymouth, 681 ounces of plate, one gold hatband, 99 links, 
3 ounces weight, being goods of R. Trelawny;” and again, 
“Received at St. Michael’s Mount out of the Richmond 150 
bushels of wheat the goods of R. Trelawny.” These were probably 
some of his confiscated goods and chattels. 

Moses Goodyeare soon dropped out of the business, for in 1636 
Robert Trelawny was sole owner of the patent, and he several 
times visited his possessions. From 1633 for several years the 
colony was the most important for its trade on the coast ; but on 
Winter's death, in 1645, it declined as rapidly as it had risen. 
Trelawny trusted Winter to the last, and by his will left him 
a legacy of £12. But times were now changed—Trelawny dead, 
and his name under a cloud at home, and the energetic agent no 
longer alive to look after the governor's interests, everything went 
to ruin. 

The religious wants of the community were not forgotten. The 
governor in 1637 appointed as chaplain Richard Gibson, an epis- 
copalian, an educated man; but opinions differed in those days as 
in these. To some he was ‘a good scholar, a popular preacher, 
and highly esteemed as a gospel minister by the people of his 
cure ;” whilst others represent him as ‘a man exceedingly bigoted.” 
This opinion, when properly understood, may mean no more than 
his open and distinct avowal of his attachment to the Church of 
England, of which he was a minister. He liked the Prayer Book 
better than any other form of worship, and doubtless said so. 

The charter of Charles I. was based on the hypothesis of per- 
petuating the same order and usages as existed in the mother 
country, and that the same church and king were to be obeyed on 
both sides of the water. Trelawny, as a staunch Royalist, heartily 
concurred in this view, and in 1640 chose Robert Jordan, then 
twenty-eight years old, ordained in the diocese of Exeter, to succeed 
Gibson, and sent him to the colony. He seems through all his life 
to have been faithful to his principles; for in 1660 and 1671 we 
find that the General Court did ‘‘imprison and barbariously use 
Mr. Jordan,” for following the old ways—so much in his favour. 

As happens with many a young clergyman and “godly preacher,” 
he ingratiated himself not only with the older members of his con- 
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gregation, but also found favour with the younger, and particularly 
in the eyes of the richest, and, let us hope, the most accomplished 
of his hearers; to wit, fair Sarah Winter, the only daughter of 
John Winter, the grave and discreet agent of the governor, his 
patron. This is neutral ground, and the young parson is rather to 
be commended for his worldly wisdom; but the rest is not so 
pleasing. Trelawny died, as you will remember, in 1644, in prison, 
and his property was confiscated. Winter died in 1645, leaving 
the Rev. Robert Jordan, his son-in-law, his executor or adminis- 
trator. Funds had ceased to come from England, and a debt 
against Trelawny’s executor was piled up with painful minuteness. 
The debt under legal process was driven home ; and, as if to hoist 
a man with his own petard, nearly the last item of the account 
inserted, not perhaps unjustly, but to say the least ungenerously, 
was the legacy of £12, given as a mark of respect by Robert 
Trelawny to his friend John Winter. The rest of the story is 
soon told. In 1648, by the decree of the general assembly of the 
Court of Lygonia, it was ordered “that it shall be lawful for the 
said petitioner, Robert Jordan, his heir, executor, administrator, and 
assigns, to retain, occupy to his and their proper use and profit, to 
convert all the goods, lands, cattle, and chattels belonging to Robert 
Trelawney deceased within this province, from this day forward 
and forever.”1 So the riches of Robert Trelawny in America took 
to themselves wings and flew away, and over his possessions Robert 
Jordan reigned in his stead. The extent of the Trelawny grant 
was probably about 12,000 acres, which is upwards of eighteen 
square miles. This is the tradition in the family; and by the records 
which have been preserved we know that two of the adjoining 
grants were of 12,000 acres. And this tradition is singularly con- 
firmed. On reference to the will of Robert Jordan it is found that 
he parcelled out among his family about 6,000 or 7,000 acres, 
having already provided sufficiently for his two eldest sons, so that 
by this computation it may not unfairly be regarded that 12,000 
acres is not far wrong. 

By way of conclusion of this part of my narrative, it may 
be interesting to refer to a description of the colonists given by 
John Jocelyn, who visited them in 1670, who says: “The 
people in the province of Maine may be divided into magistrates, 
husbandmen, or planters, and fishermen. Of the magistrates, some 

1 1 Coll. Maine His, Soc. p. 540. 
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be Royalists, the rest, perverse spirits; the like are the planters 
and fishers, of which some be planters and fishers both, others mear 
fishers.” The liquor traffic even in those days produced as much 
wretchedness as in later ones. Jocelyn describes it in lively 
colours: ‘‘The fishermen often get in one voyage £8 or £9 a man, 
but it doth some of them but little good, for the merchant, to 
increase his gain by putting off his commodity in the middest of 
the voyages, and at the end thereof, comes in with a walking 
tavern, a bark laden with the legitimate blood of the rich grape, 
which they bring from Phial, Madera, and Canaries, and with 
brandy, rum, the Barbadoes strong water, and tobacco; coming a 
shore he gives them a taster or two, which so charms them that 
for no persuasions will they go to sea sometimes for a whole week, 
until they are wearied with drinking, taking ashore two or three 
hogsheads of wine and rum to drink when the merchant is gone. 
They often have to run in debt for their necessaries on account of 
their lavish expense for drink, and are constrained to mortgage 
their plantations if they have any, and the merchant, when the 
time is expired, is sure to turn them out of house and home, seizing 
their plantations and cattle, poor creatures, to look out for a new 
habitation in some remote place where they begin the world 
again.” 

The fishers too find strange fish sometimes in Casco Bay. One 
Mr. Mitton was “a great fowler, and used to go out with a small 
boat or canoe, and fetching a compass about a small island, there 
being many islands in the bay, for the advantage of a shot, he en- 
countered with a triton or mereman, who, laying his hands upon 
the side of the canoe, had one of them chopt off with a hatchett 
by Mr. Mitton, which was in all respects like the hand of a man; 
the triton presently sunk dyeing the water with his purple blood, 
and was no more seen.” 

The original patent granted to Robert Trelawny and Moses 
Goodyeare is lost,! and the tradition in the Jordan family, to whom 
this patent came, is that the wife of a son of the first Robert 
Jordan, needing some paper to keep her pastry from burning, took 
from a chest of papers Trelawny’s patent, and used it for that 
purpose, which thus perished. 

I have but half finished the task which I had set myself; I have 
been unable to touch upon Thomas Bedford, the divine; Sir John 

1 1 Coll. Maine His. Soc. p. 49, note. 
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Gayer, the Royalist merchant and philanthropist; or William 
Jennens, the municipal chief; but I thought it would be more satis- 
factory to the members of the Institution for me to gather together 
the details of the life of one worthy as exhaustively as I was able, 
rather than seek to condense in the lecture so many facts, as would 
I fear have spoiled the interest in the whole. 

To the courtesy of Col. Vivian and Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin I am 
indebted for the copy of the following will :— 


In the Name of God amen; I Robert Trelawny of Plimouth in 
the County of Devon gent being by God’s blessing in perfect 
health and memory Doe make and ordaine this my last Will and 
Testament hereby revoking all formers And giving vuto this all 
strenight and vertue My soule I commend to God my Creator in 
the name and mediation of Jesus Christ his sonn my Lord and 
Saviour Trusting alone in God’s everlasting mercies and Christ’s all- 
sufficient merritts for remission and salvation as he hath promised 
in his Gospell to all penitent sinners and seaks the truth of itt by 
his holy speritt to all believers My body I commend to Christian 
buriall in hope of a joyfull resurrection And my desire is It be 
layed in the Church of Plimouth as neere my deceased wife as may 
be And first of all Whereas I have sett apart some of my estate in 
my books for pious and for charitable vses In leiu thereof I doe 
hereby give (according to a former promise made in the Guildhall 
of Plymouth) Two hundred pounds towards the building of a new 
church in Plimouth, according to an Act of Parliament I also give 
vnto the Towne of Plimouth six hundred pounds on this condition 
they give my Heires good security for the yearly payment of thirty 
pounds for ever to be paid in the Guildhall of Plimouth every 
twenty-fift day of March before twelve of the clock in the 
morning for ever to be employed in manner and forme following 
vizt That every twenty fift Day of March (being the day of my 
nativity) there be a sermon preacht in the parish Church of St. 
Andrewe in Plimouth And that the Maior and Maiestrats doe 
from thence repaire with my heire male or his Deputy for ever to 
the Guildhall to receive and dispose of the aforesaid thirty pounds 
yearly as followeth, forty shillings to the Vicar of St. Andrews 
Church And forty shillings to the Viccar of the new Church that 
is ordained to be built And these two Vicars and theire successors 
for ever to preach the sermon aforesaid Exhorting all people to 
workes of piety and charity To a maide servant that is of a spot- 
lesse life and hath served in one house that is with one master or 
_ mnistres five yeares or more and that within the Towne and parrish 
of Plimouth (for all els are excluded) To such a one to be chosen 
as hereafter is directed, I order to be given twenty pounds, None 
but maides are hereof capable And [also order to be given toa 
young sailor that hath servd faithfully five yeares or more of his 
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apprentishiff in the Town or parrish of Plimouth aforesaid five 
pounds None else to be capeable Now I ordaine the choyce of this 
young man and of the maide aforesaid to be made by lott in 
manner following viz’ That my heire male for ever with the Maior 
and Maiestrates of Plimouth shall each of them name a severall 
name to be putt into a hatt all rold up a like and that name which 
my heire Male or in his absence his Deputy shall draw out shall 
have the mony hereby severally given to be presently paid them 
the same way of lott to be used as for the maide so for the young 
man Provided alwayes and it is my Will and Meaning and I doe 
hereby expressly order That every third yeare my Heire Male for 
ever shall receive and take the severall summes of twenty and five 
pounds before mentioned to be disposed of by lott and shall without 
lott by his owne discretion without any accompt to be given 
Dispose of the said severall summes to any of my bloud and poore 
kindred that he pleaseth I also order to be given to the Towne 
Clerke of Plimouth and to his successor for ever ten shillings to 
keepe the accompt of yearly dispose of all and whome and the 
eldest sargant to attend yearly five shillings and to the sexton to 
tol the bell and take care for the sermon five shillings all to be 
yearly paid out of the thirty pounds which the Towne is to secure 
and convey vnto my Heires for ever in lew of the six hundred 
pounds given them on this condition And I further declare and 
ordaine that it shall not be in the power of my Heires or any of 
them to sell or alienate this trust and if they doe I hereby declare 
and make that sale voyd and of noe effect And I make it my 
earnest request to the Maior and Maiestrats of Plymouth from time 
to time that they will take speciall care to see this part of my Will 
accordingly to be performed for the glory of God and the good 
and benefitt of those to whome it is intended I also give vnto Mr. 
Thomas Bedford Baht in Divinity one hundred and fifty pounds in 
mony to be paid the one halfe within a yeare, and the other halfe 
within two yeares after my death, To the poore of the Towne of 
Plimouth to be distributed I give Tenn poundes, To the poore of 
the tything of Pennicrosse in Plymouth I give forty shillings, To 
the poores portion in Plymouth I give twenty pounds To the 
Orphans ayd in Plymouth I give tenn pounds To the Almes house 
in Plymouth I give tenn pounds To the poore of Menagisa where 
I married my deare deceased wife I give five pounds to be distributed 
by the parish, And to the poore of St. Michael Carryhayes the 
place of her birth I also give five pounds And thus for the dispose 
of what I have assignd for pious and for charitable vses Item I 
give vnto my sonn Samuell Trelawney two thousand pounds To 
my Daughter Anne Trelawny I give seaventeene hundred pounds 
I say in mony 1700" To my Daughter Elizabeth Trelawny I give 
Twelve hundred pounds I say in mony 1200" To my Daughter 
Judith Trelawny I give Twelve hundred pounds I say in mony 
12004 To my sonn John Trelawny I give and to his Heires for 
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ever all my Lands att Stone in S* Johns parrish in Cornwell And 
I give my said sonn John more in mony one thousand pounds 
Item I give to my sonn Robert Trelawny and to his Heires for 
ever all my lands at Motley in Plymouth parrish And all my lands 
in New England with all my cattle Hoggs Corne and other things 
there except my fish and trayne I also give to my said sonn Robert 
Trelawny and to his Heires for ever all my adventure for lands in 
Ireland and the proceed of itt being foure hundred and fifty pounds 
paid in to my part on an Act of Parliament I say paid in to the 
Guildhall of London (the rest belongs vizt 150" to my bro: Jn° 
Trelawny and 75" to John Winspeare which makes 6754 the sume 
paid in) Item I give my said sonn Robert Trelawny one thousand 
pounds in mony Item I give to my brother Edward Trelawny and 
to the Heires of his body for ever I say to him and to the Heires 
of his body for ever the house and garden in Stillman Streete in 
which Mary ffurse widdow now liveth and for default of such 
Heires itt shall returne to my heires for ever I give him more 
during his life and noe longer the rent of New Meadowe alias 
Smarts Meadow which I bought of Tho: Jeffard Esq? And in case 
I purchase or take a further Estate in the house on the Newkeye 
in which John Winspeare now lives I doe hereby give vnto him 
the Rent of that during his life Item I give vnto him in mony 
tenn pounds and forgive him all that he owes mee, so he doe not 
clammor for any leagacie given him by my fathers Will which I 
have aboundantly paid him yett if hee pretends any thing of that 
I hereby declare that all I have hereby given him is voyd and he 
shall have noe benefitt att all of any Leagacie hereby given Item I 
give to my brother John Trelawny fifty pounds to my Sister 
Martyn Wid: I give thirty pounds to each of theire children I give 
tenn pounds To Willmott the wife of John Winspeare I give 
twenty pounds besids what I owe her by my books To her sonn 
Robert I give tenn pounds To Jos. Marke my servant I give 
twenty pounds To Thomas Maynard I give tenn pounds To Marcus 
Maine I give tenne pounds To Martyn Coumbe I give tenn pounds 
besids what I owe him by my bill To Mt John Winter at Richmond 
Island I give Tenn pounds To William Hingston I give five pounds 
To Cap* William King I give forty shillings To Mary Bedford I 
give five pounds To my servant Joane Joell besids the tenn 
pounds I owe her for money she delivered mee I give her other 
tenn pounds To each of my other household servants and apprentises 
in any of my ships I give forty shillings To every Nurse that 
nursed any of my children for every child of mine they nursed 
outt I give forty shillings and in lew hereof I give to Rich: White 
and to his wife Joane that nursed foure of my children I give Tenn 
pounds To my Cozen Hugh Polter I give five pounds To my Cozen 
Jos. Snowe I give five pounds And to my freind Barth: Nicolls I 
give five pounds To my Aunte M™ Taylor I give tenn pounds To 
my sister M** Elinor Snow I give tenn pounds To my Cozen Mary 
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Spurwell I give Tenn pounds To Christian the wife of Will™ fflute 
I give five pounds To each of my Vncle Edw. Trelawnys children 
I give forty shillings And I further declare my will and meaning 
to be and I hereby ordaine that my sonn Rob: Trelawny and his 
heires shall inherrit the Lands hereby given to my sonn John 
Trelawny and his heires in case the said John dies without heires 
or before he accomplish 21 yeares of age And in like mafier my 
will is that my sonn Samuell and his heires shall inherrit the Lands 
hereby given to my sonn Robert and his Heires in case he dies 
without heires before he be 21 years old And my sonn John 
Trelawny and his heires to inherit what is given my sonn Samuel 
in case he dies without Heires or before he be 21 yeares of age and 
in case any of my children die before marriage or before they are 
21 yeares old my will and meaning is that my eldest sonn that shall 
be living shall have the halfe of the whole portion of money of 
him or he that shall die and that such of my other children over- 
living shall have the other halfe to be equally divided amongst 
them butt the eldest to be at the whole charges of the funerall of 
him or her so dying To my servant George Spry I give tenn 
pounds Item I give to M* Simon Snow to M* George Polter to 
John King and to Arthur Spry to each of them twenty pounds 
which foure, with my brother John Trelawny I hereby declare and 
appoynt to be my Executors in trust to and for the benefitt and 
behoofe of my sonn Samuel Trelawny or in case of his Death 
before he be 21 yeares of age for the benefitt of my heires att lawe 
To whome I hereby give all my other lands and goods not formerly 
given provided if my Estate fall short of my legacies given which 
God forbid being at p'sent much more in my accompt then every 
of my children or others to whome I have hereby given a legace 
(excepting 4 executors) shall bear their proportionable parts of the 
losse And lastly I make it my earnest request to my executors to 
accept of this charge and to take care of the breeding and dispos-- 
ing of my children and by all good wayes they think best to 
improove theire porcons holding it vnlawfull to wrap theire tallent 
in a napkin and thus with my humble prayers to God for a blessing 
on my children and all I conclude with my hand and seale this 
twenty fourth of August 1643. Robert Trelawny. 
Published in the p'sence of vs 

William Brakman 

Jo. Lany 

Waltar Maynard 

Guil. Ingoldesby 

A Codicill to be annexed to the last Will and Testament of 

Robert Trelawny of Plymouth in the County Devon gent as 
a further explanacon thereof made the 23rd day of ffebruary 
Anno Domi 1643 Whereas I have in my hands the some of two 
thousand and two hundred pounds of laufull english money being 
the porcons of the Daughters of my sister Margarett Martin 
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Widdowe I doe will and desire my Executors named in my said 
Will to satisfie and pay the said two thousand and two hundred 
pounds to them or theire assignes in the first place before any 
other legacy be paid or to secure the payment thereof to them or 
theire mother as they shall consent and agree And whereas I have 
given my lands at Stonne in St. Johns parish in the County of 
Cornwell to my sonn John Trelawny and his Heires and in case 
die without heires or before he comes to the age of 21 yeares I doe 
hereby declare that my will is that if the said John Trelawny my 
sonn die without heires male of his body lawfully begotten then I 
give and bequeath the said lands to my said sonn Robert Tre- 
lawny and his Heires for ever And soe likewise my Will and 
meaning is that if my sonn Robert Trelawny die without Heire 
male of his body lawfully begotten that then the lands which 
I have formerly given him att Moltley in Plimouth and in New 
England shall remayne to my sonne Samuel Trelawny and his 
heires for ever And my further will and meaning is that if my 
sonn Samuel Trelawny die without Heire male of his body law- 
fully begotten that then all the Lands which I have formerly given 
him by my Will shall remaine and be vnto my sonn John Tre- 
lawny and his Heires in wittnesse whereof I have herevnto sett 
my hand and seale the day and yeare above written 
Robert Trelawny 
I comitt my funerall to the discrecon of my Executors as a 
prisoner and according to the sadnesse of the tymes 
Read and published in the presence of 
William Brockman 
Jo. Lany 
Guil. Ingoldesby 
Walter Maynard 
Prob. 19 Nov. 1644 by Simon Snow and John King 2 of 
Executors (under the limitations expressed in Will) p. r. (power 
reserved) to Geo Polter and Arthur Spry and Joh. Trelawny also 
Executors. 


Also proved by Arthur Spry May 1649 Probate Act Book. 
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TOBACCO. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. H. M. EVANS. 


(Read January 12th, 1882.) 


THE Lecturer in succession dealt with tobacco as a plant ; the pro- 
cesses of manufacture ; its importance as a source of revenue; and 
the extent and effects of its habitual use. The paper was illus- 
trated by a variety of drawings and specimens, including an example 
of the plant in a growing state. 


JOHN STUART MILL: A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY THE REV. W. E. MELLONE. 


(Read January 19th, 1882.) 


THe charm of biography. Autobiographical studies in our age. 
Mill’s self-portraiture. Purport of the book. His childhood and 
education. The revolt against dogmatism. Over-intellectualism. 
Self-culture and literary effort. The Westminster Review and the 
Benthamites. Crisis in Mill’s history. Anti-self-consciousness. 
Culture of the emotional nature. Mill and Wordsworth. The 
most valuable friendship of his life. 
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QUERIES IN LOCAL TOPOGRAPHICAL BOTANY. 


LECTURE BY MR. T. R. A. BRIGGS, F.L.S. 


(Read January 26th, 1882.) 


I pestRE in this paper to direct attention to some remarkable cases 
of vegetable distribution within the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, and intend, in speaking of these striking facts in the 
local flora of the present day, to hazard some conjectures as to the 
causes which have produced them. If at present local investi- 
gations turned more on such matters, and students of nature would 
try to trace out the influences which have been at work in their 
several neighbourhoods in past ages by noticing those at present 
active around them, each might in his little sphere of labour, and 
in proportion to his measure of industry and ability, help on the 
great scientists of the day in bringing forward theories capable of 
demonstration and unassailable because founded and built upon the 
sure ground of honest and clearly-ascertained facts. In preference, 
however, to undertaking investigations of the kind indicated, many 
employ their time in writing of evolutionary stages through which, 
according to their imaginings, species, such as we see them, must 
have passed to attain their present forms and characteristics. 

Some species belonging to the order Caryophyllacece are so 
peculiarly distributed in Devon and Cornwall that it is-well worth 
while to gather particulars as to their respective ranges, whilst in 
the genus Silene we find two plants—Silene inflata, Sm., and S. 
maritima, With.—possessing so much in common as to show the 
difficulty there often is in defining a species, as opposed to a variety. 
They afford occasion for a few remarks bearing on the question as 
to the fixity or otherwise of species. The two, generally regarded 
at the present day as distinct, would by their many points of re- 
semblance suggest to some the possibility of the maritima being 
only a modified form of the inflata—both descendants from but one 
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stock, with peculiarities in the maritima gradually developed in a 
succession of individuals through these peculiarities being the more 
profitable under the surrounding conditions. Others, having a belief 
in the fixity of species as such, looking at the two plants, would adopt 
the view of the one being only an extreme variety of the other pro- 
duced by maritime influences; but these would at the same time 
have to acknowledge the power of surrounding conditions to effect 
changes of so great magnitude in the form and appearance of a 
species as to develop it into a variety, having sufficiently distinct 
characteristics to be accounted a species by many well able to form 
an opinion on the matter. Those favourable to the view of a 
metamorphosis of the one kind or the other, evolutionary or 
varietal, would probably each consider their own opinion 
supported by the fact that at a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, Saltash Passage, where maritime influences are to some 
extent present but where they must exist in much less force than 
on the open coast, there grows just above the left bank of the 
tidal Tamar a root of Silene, with certain features intermediate 
between those of inflata and maritima, and thus seeming to form 
a link between the two species. Advocates of both the evolutionary 
and the varietal views have, however, to face the fact that what is 
true maritima occurs also at Saltash Passage, and so away from the 
coast, and that after all an explanation of the intermediate features 
of the one root may be found in the doctrine of hybridity. Con- 
sidering the questions now before us, it is somewhat remarkable 
that Darwin, in his Origin of Species (p. 243, ed. 6), should have 
singled out Silene as a genus “in which,” to use his own words, 
“the most persevering efforts have failed to produce between 
extremely close species a single hybrid.” On the other hand, Dr. 
Forke, in his recent elaborate work on hybrids, gives instances of 
their having been produced between some of the Silene species 4 
(pp. 64, 65). 

Having suggested some queries with regard to the abnormal 
Saltash Passage Silene, I pass on to say a few words about another 
Caryophyllaceous species—Cerastium semidecandrum, L. Its dis- 
tribution needs careful tracing out in Devon and Cornwall ; for, 
although accounted a common English species, it would seem to be 
quite rare here, and, as is not the case generally, exclusively mari- 

1 Die Pflanzen, Mischlinge ein beitrag zur Biologie der Gewdchse. Berlin, 
1881. ‘ 
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time. In the tract of the Flora of Plymouth, comprising an 
area of twelve miles around the town, it is known to grow only in 
two or three places. In many parts of England it occurs on wall- 
tops, sandy commons, and banks ; so the local circumstances under 
which it appears are suggestive of such queries as, “ Why is it so 
rare?” and, ‘‘ Why, when it does appear, is it exclusively on coast- 
sands?” A nearly allied species—C. tetrandrum, Curt.—abounds 
with us in the neighbourhood of salt-water, and the rarity of the 
other may possibly be in part due to some of the most suitable 
spots being occupied by the tetrandrum. Such a view would be in 
full accord with the Darwinian doctrine of an especially sharp 
competition between congenerous species. Disciples of this school 
would probably consider it in the south-west of England either as 
a species slowly dying out under the attacks of foes better fitted 
than itself to carry on the struggle for life under existing con- 
ditions, or else as an advancing species with scattered settlements 
in a new tract. That a competition or warfare between species is 
a reality in nature, and not an airy nothing existing only in the 
imagination of theorists, has been strikingly brought before me by 
the great power of increase I have found certain of our wild plants 
to possess when withdrawn from the adverse influences of the 
species around them in their native spots and transplanted to the 
less fully stocked garden flower-border. Of the genus Séellaria 
there is a species—S. aquatica, Scop.—which occurs in Devon, 
east and north, but fails to extend to its western portions, and is 
altogether unknown in Cornwall. Its places of growth are stream 
sides and damp spots by ditches and drains; so one would have 
thought that the abundant moisture of the extreme south-west 
would have been very congenial to it. It grows in some quantity 
by the Bovey stream on the flat near the village of Chudleigh 
Knighton ; but, as if to prove that the very peculiar geological 
features of the Bovey Heathfield are not the cause of its appearing 
there, it shows itself likewise in the parish of Trusham, away from 
the lignite and clays; and the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers found it last 
year in North Devon. It is not a very conspicuous species, and 
possibly additional stations for it may be found in Mid-Devon; 
but whether so or no, a careful tracing of its line of limit up through 
the county is much to be desired. This plant does not extend to 
Ireland. It seems probable that either species-competition or some 
climatal obstacle has prevented its further westward advance, 
H 2 
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A very common British species is Stellaria Holostea, L., some- 
times known as the Greater Stitchwort. Its milk white petals add 
greatly to the beauty of our hedge-banks in early spring, and its 
flowers are sure to be gathered by our children in the making up of 
a nosegay of wild flowers in April and May from their mingling 
admirably in a bunch with Primroses, Wild Hyacinths, and the 
flowers of the Red Campion. The little ones may find these pretty 
flowers all about Plymouth, except on the dry and open limestone 
banks where they are not to be seen at all. By the road between 
Laira Bridge and Elburton, a distance of two miles over limestone, 
the plant occurs in only one or two partially shaded spots, and 
nowhere between Laira Bridge and Plymstock, so far as my 
observation goes. The fact that it does not refuse to grow on 
limestone, if shade and shelter are present, seems to favour the 
idea that it is the dry nature of the rock, and not its composition ; 
in other words its lithological rather than its chemical properties, 
that makes the plant avoid it. The power of a certain kind of rock 
in absorbing, retaining, or parting with moisture would seem to 
have much more to do with determining the character of the 
vegetation on it than has its chemical composition. The Digitalis 
purpurea, L., Common Foxglove, like the Stellaria Holostea, avoids 
limestone, but is quite at home both on the slate and granite. The 
absence from a certain tract of any generally common species 
affords sometimes as interesting and important a fact from a 
scientific point of view as does the presence of a very rare or local 
one. Seldom however, except in quite recent botanical works, are 
such deficiencies noted; indeed the defective knowledge of the 
earlier writers would generally have prevented their making state- 
ments of the kind even if they had themselves known the im- 
portance of the facts. Experience proves that it requires much 
more minute and careful observation to enable one to assert the 
absence of a generally common species from a certain district than 
it does to record the presence in it of a rare or local one. 

The genus Hypericum is locally a very interesting one, from the 
fact that all the eleven species of the British flora occur within 
twelve miles of Plymouth, and that this could not be asserted of 
any other tract of the same extent in the United Kingdom. Every 
variety of soil and situation seems to suit one or another of the 
species. Androsemum belongs to the shaded bank or wooded hill- 
side ; perforatum to the sunny bank ; dubium and tetrapterum to 
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the stream-side and damp pasture ; beticum to the boggy meadow 
or woodland swamp ; humifusum to the gravelly bank ; montanum 
to the dry, calcareous slope; pulchrum to the open country, and 
elodes to the moorland bog; whilst the very rare linariifolium 
occurs on banks or rocky slopes in two places only, and hirsutum 
in one wooded spot on calcareous soil. By the Darwinian theory 
these species must have all had a common origin, and sharp com- 
petition must have taken place among the ancestors of the present 
species before they could have become so differentiated among 
themselves as to the matter of habitats alone. The variety of the 
situations in which the existing species, or what at least we designate 
species, are found must surely prevent antagonism working to any 
considerable extent between them at present. We cannot, however, 
think peace will always prevail among these Hyperica ; that is if 
we contemplate them with the eyes of an evolutionist. Chance, or 
some other as unexplained or uncertain cause, may some day lead 
one or other of the members of this now comparatively peaceful 
genus to give birth to an individual slightly differing from itself, 
and to the extent of that difference so much the better able to cope 
with some circumstances of position or surroundings adverse to the 
welfare of the species in a changing world; or possibly, on the 
other hand, a peculiarity may arise of the nature of a special en- 
dowment enabling its possessor to maintain and insure for descend- 
ants a firm footing on the soil, notwithstanding the antagonism of 
less favoured, and so less fortunate, members of the family stock. 
Hypericum dubium, Leers., shares with H. tetrapterum, Fries., 
a preference for proximity to water, or for other damp spots, but 
near Callington, and so in a part of this our humid south-west, I 
have seen it by the side of an elevated hedge-bank at between 500 
and 600 feet above sea-level. We may assume that a species fond 
of moisture would be able to grow here, taking climate into con- 
sideration, in a less moist soil and situation than in the drier 
English counties. H. beticum, Boiss., has altogether a very in- 
teresting distribution. Its range may be broadly stated to be from 
the Canaries and Azores, Spain, Portugal, on by the Mediterranean 
to Italy and North Africa. In Britain it only occurs in the extreme 
south-west. This distribution links it to some extent with that of 
the very local heaths, Erica ciliaris and E. vagans. The most 
eastwardly station of this plant known in England is Ivybridge, 
whence it extends to the extreme south-west of Cornwall. In a 
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northerly direction I have seen it near Launceston, and it is said to 
have been found recently in the neighbourhood of Bideford, North 
Devon. The most northerly point that it reaches in this direction 
would be that also of its whole world range. How desirable then 
to ascertain quite clearly its precise northern line of limit within 
our confines. Its eastward one also, from Ivybridge up through 
Devon, should be clearly traced out. The record of this at all as 
a British species arose from my sending specimens to the Thirsk 
Botanical Exchange Club, gathered in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth, now nearly twenty years ago. The plates of it that shortly 
after appeared in the Journal of Botany and English Botany 
(ed. 3) were both drawn from local specimens. Looking at the 
whole Continental range of this species, together with its entire 
absence from Central Europe, we may, I think, consider its occur- 
rence in England to be due in a great measure to climate, and infer 
that a degree of cold beyond what we experience in West Devon 
and Cornwall would not suit it; nor that, on the other hand, would 
an arid climate, such as prevails in tracts far removed from the damp 
and fogs brought by the ocean. It is probable this plant may yet 
be found in Ireland, the southern and south-western portions of 
which afford the conditions it seems to require. | 

One of the rarest of our plants, Hypericum linariifolium, Vahl., 
occurs near Plymouth only in two places, but appears also in 
patches about the Teign river, and is said to have been found at 
Cape Cornwall, near St. Just. Beyond this it is unknown in Great 
Britain. Its Continental distribution corresponds somewhat with 
that of H. beticum, but, besides growing in the Canaries, Spain, 
and Italy, it occurs in the Channel Islands, France, and Turkey. 
As climatal influences have probably much to do with the range of 
beticum in Britain, so perhaps have they with that of this also, 
though the situations it affects are just the opposite; for whilst 
beeticum is at home on the boggy margin of the meadow stream, 
bearing its little tribute of waters from the hillside copse above to 
the river in the valley below, dinariifoliwm exists on the dry bank 
or rocky declivity warmed and brightened day after day by the 
full beams of the noonday sun. In very dry summers this partiality 
of the latter for such spots becomes a positive disadvantage to it, 
rendering it liable to be injured or even killed by drought. Prob- 
ably however, in damper spots, or those colder through shade, the 
frosts of winter would act with a more strongly injurious force than 
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this of drought in the others, considering it is here in South Devon 
that the plant reaches its northern limit of extension. Thus may 
opposing climatal influences come into play, and work jointly to 
check any wide extension of a species. Hypericum linariifolium 
has been supposed to have a partiality for growing where slates 
adjoin granite. They do so in the neighbourhood of Calstock and 
near St. Just, two of its stations, but at its others in south-west 
England it is mostly on carboniferous slates that it appears. Thus 
it would seem that it is no chemical composition of rock that con- 
trols its distribution, though, from what has already been said, it is 
very probable that lithological conditions, acted on by climate, 
really do so. De Candolle states it as his opinion that the most 
general cause of the limitation of species is the relative dryness or 
humidity of different countries. Since the time, however, when 
his most interesting work, Geographie Botanique Raisonné, was 
written (1855), a cause of which he had no conception—namely, 
species warfare—has, mainly through the researches and ability of 
the great naturalist Charles Darwin, been proved to be a power of 
great force in determining the range of the various plants. The 
same most acute observer has also shown that insect agency acts to 
an extent not formerly dreamt of; that by it fertility is often in- 
creased as well as reproduction insured. 

Among the Geraniacee we have a species, G. rotundifolium, L., 
which seems to court the sunny side of the road as much as does 
the chilly invalid. On some of the warm banks by old lanes about 
Plymouth it abounds, and, considering the climate becomes gradu- 
ally warmer as we move hence in the direction of Penzance, surely 
we might expect to find it extending along the southern and warmer 
portions of Cornwall towards Land’s End. But what are the facts ? 
It abounds about Stoke, appears across the Tamar about Cawsand, 
Torpoint, and near Saltash, occurs on a wall below Antony village, 
and has an outlying patch near Pentillie; but is not known in the 
county of Cornwall westward of these spots. It is quite at home 
on the Plymouth limestone, yet it is also abundant and luxuriant 
_in many spots on the adjoining slates, whence we may, I think, 
infer that it is the dry nature of the limestone soil, and not its 
calcareous properties apart from this, that make that rock so con- 
genial to it. Looking at this partiality for a dry soil, it may be the 
very damp atmosphere of the more westerly portions of Cornwall 
make the tract ill-suited to it, though I cannot believe that it is 
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nothing more than climate and soil combined that has prevented 
its further advance in this direction. It seeds very abundantly, and 
does not seem to have to depend on insects for effecting the work 
of fertilization. It looks like a species which in the struggle for 
life has not been as yet able to get further forward in a south- 
westward advance. 

In Acer campestre, L., we have an example of the apparent want 
of power in an arboreal species to spread in a similar direction. 
The maple is quite a common bush in South-east Devon about 
Chudleigh and some of the adjoining parishes, occurs about Totnes 
and Newton, extends to Ugborough, Newton Ferrers, and Yealmp- 
ton; but in the latter neighbourhood becomes somewhat scarce 
and local, until about Plymouth we only see it in a few spots, and 
these are, with the exception of a station or two at or near Mount 
Edgcumbe, all on the eastern side of the Tamar. Thence, through- 
out all the southern portion of Cornwall, the maple seems to be 
unknown in an indigenous state. It looks as if some opposing 
influence to its south-western extension became gradually more 
and more powerful until it ultimately absolutely barred onward 
extension. The restricted distribution in Britain of this certainly 
indigenous species affords a noticeable contrast to the occurrence 
from north to south of its near ally, the common Sycamore, Acer 
pseudo-Platanus, L., notwithstanding historical evidence goes far to 
favour the view that this latter is an alien species, introduced at a 
comparatively quite recent time. Gerard, who was gardener to the 
great Lord Burleigh, speaks of it in the days of Elizabeth, as “a 
stranger in England,” adding, “only it groweth in the walkes and 
places of pleasure of noble men, where it expecially is planted for 
the shadow sake, and under the name of Sycomore.” The readi- 
ness with which it springs from self-sown seed, and under ordinarily 
favourable conditions rises into full development, shows how 
quickly an introduction may settle itself among the indigenous 
flora of a country and maintain a successful struggle even in one 
fully stocked with aboriginal species or earlier immigrants. It has 
occurred to me that in the case of the common maple the abundant 
moisture of the extreme south-west may be unfavourable to the 
full development of the seed, though fruit may be seen in some 
seasons on bushes in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. 

Of the large order Leguminifere several species of Trefoil and 
others show a marked partiality for the coast or the neighbourhood 
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of tidal waters. Being to a considerable extent plants of rather a 
a South European range the fact of the climate of the coast and 
its neighbourhood being more mild and equable than that of inland 
places of corresponding latitude has probably much to do with 
causing this partiality. ‘ Notwithstanding the preference these 
species evince for warm spots, the annual ones among them are 
liable to suffer from drought, and the moist atmosphere of maritime 
localities may be another reason for their liking to grow in them. 
Some of the Leguminifere are much frequented by insects, and 
observations might be directed with profit as to the various sorts of 
bees that visit the several species found in our neighbourhood, 
The elastic stamens met with in Medicago seem themselves to 
suggest the possibility of at least certain of the order being depen- 
dent on insects for fertilization. How interesting would it be to 
search for and succeed in finding clear connections existing between 
the respective ranges of certain plants and certain insects! Some 
of the Leguminifere are much fed on by larve, and a poetie 
imagination might consequently regard the perfect insects when 
seen fertilizing their flowers as acknowledging and compensating 
for the benefits they themselves received from the plants in an 
earlier stage of their own changing existence. In Medicago doubt- 
less animal agency comes into play in extending the distribution of 
some of its species ; viz., those furnished with hooks to the legumes, 
or provided with spirally twisted ones. So formed, they are ad- 
mirably fitted to become attached to the wool of sheep or coats of 
other animals, and by their means to be carried to new spots. We 
may truly say we find wheels within wheels at work in the complex 
machinery of Nature’s kingdom. 

Two interesting species of the genus Lotus—L. angustissimus, L., 
and L. hispidus, Desf.—are plants either of the sea-banks of our 
coast or of its neighbourhood around Plymouth. The causes sup- 
posed to act in determining the range of the Trefoils are likely to 
prevail also as regards these their allies. About our town I have 
never seen the angustissimus more than half a mile from tidal 
water, and have found the hispidus much within this distance only ; 
but in the parish of Trusham, and some adjoining ones lying 
between Dartmoor and Exeter on the south-west side of the Haldon 
Hills, my friend, the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers, has found angustisst- 
mus at nine miles distance from the sea coast at Dawlish, with the 
crests of the Haldons lying between. Mr. Rogers, in the Journal 
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of Botany (vol. vii. N.S. 16), speaks of the semi-maritime flora of 
that parish appearing to him as its most marked special feature. 
Trusham, although lying on the carboniferous series of slates, as 
well as much of the adjoining parishes of Ashton and Hennock, 
which all produce the angustissimus, is situated near the remark- 
able geological tract of Bovey Heathfield, and I am inclined to 
think the peculiarities in the existing flora of these parishes come 
before us as a record of great geological changes having taken place 
in the locality. 

The multiplicity of the forms and the striking variations seen 
among the Rubi and Rose make these intricate genera suitable 
for observations having in view the solution of the important and 
much-debated question as to whether an essential difference exists 
between species and varieties, or whether the difference is one of 
degree only. The consideration of the matter might well form the 
subject of a paper for such a society as our own on some other 
occasion. I now pass on to make a few remarks on another very 
important subject, that of hybridism, as it comes before us in the 
genus Hpilobium. This genus is represented strongly about Ply- 
mouth, and the abundance of Epilobium lanceolatum, S., is a 
marked feature in the local botany. It occurs in some spots close 
to, or even in, the town, yet so far as the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall are concerned it is a local species ; for there are extensive 
tracts within them from which it is quite absent. As regards 
Great Britain its distribution is very limited; for of the 112 
counties and vice-counties into which Watson divides the country 
in Topographical Botany, it is given for seven of them only. 
Bearing this in mind, it is certainly a plant whose precise lines of 
extension in Devon and Cornwall should be carefully ascertained 
and exactly recorded. So far as my own observations go it would 
seem to be gradually extending its area. Near Plymouth it is often 
seen growing plentifully on the shelving sides of railway cuttings 
through slaty or shaly rock; and it has, I suspect, had its more 
general diffusion accelerated by the light beard-appendaged seeds 
having been carried on before passing engines to previously unoc- 
cupied spots. This Epilobium lanceolatum is one of the species that 
frequently crosses with certain others of the genus. Three or four 
often grow intermixed, and this must be favourable for hybridisa- 
tion. The fact that hybridism is known to take place in both the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms has been brought forward by 
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Darwin in argument against the belief in an essential difference 
existing between species and varieties. That hybridism does pre- 
vail, and this naturally, in some genera of plants, is not to be 
questioned ; but that any long perpetuation of a hybrid race by 
seed-renewal is possible is, I think, to say the least, open to very 
grave doubt. In some cases we know an inability to produce seed 
at all, in others, a want of power to impart the vital principle to 
it when formed, attaches to hybrid plants. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that records do exist of certain hybrid races 
having been perpetuated for several generations. So long ago as 
1852 Dr. Bell-Salter inserted in the fourth volume of the Phy- 
tologist an account of some experiments he had made with the 
view of testing the power of seeds produced by flowers of Epilo- 
bium tetragonum (very possibly the modern obscurum), fertilized 
with pollen from those of EZ. montaunum, to germinate. He says, 
‘‘ Seeds were easily obtained, and the hybrid plants produced were 
intermediate in all their characters between the parent species.” 
“I saved seeds,” adds Dr. Salter, “from the original hybrids, and 
sowed them. The second race was undistinguishable from the 
first. The seeds of these I again saved and sowed, and still no 
difference could be detected, and so on to four turns, when, being 
satisfied of the reproductive powers of these hybrids, and the per- 
manence of the form, I discontinued the experiment.” ‘The 
original hybrid plants,” he says, “ were all of them almost exactly 
alike, one or two only out of a very large number having a slightly 
stronger resemblance to one of the parents. So with the subse- 
quent generation ; they remained like each other, and like the first 
race, with an occasional slight exception, as at the first.” These 
experiments of the doctor’s are far from being satisfactory, looked 
at by the light of to-day; for he would seem not to have taken 
any care to prevent the plants experimented on from being fertil- 
ized by pollen brought by insects or wind from other individuals, 
so they contrast remarkably with the carefully-conducted ones that 
Darwin so often brings before his readers, as carried out by him- 
self, for the purpose of testing the fertility of plants under varied 
circumstances. An accidental recross with one or other of the 
original parents might very possibly have occurred, and by its 
means a lengthened vitality of generative power might have been 
secured for the hybrid race. It is to be seen that Dr. Salter 
found some of the seedling plants showing traces of reversion to 
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the characters of one or other of the original parents. During the 
past summer I was so fortunate as to meet with a hybrid between 
two most strikingly dissimilar species in this genus, Hpilobium 
hirsutum and E. montanum, growing near both, in the parish of 
Egg Buckland. Combining their features, its origin was a matter 
of no question, and the case stands as a proof of hybridism 
naturally taking place in the genus. Among other specimens of 
Epilobia collected at different times by me near Plymouth, and 
presented to the British Museum Herbarium, are presumed hybrids 
between lanceolatum and obscurum, lanceolatum and parviflorum, 
lanceolatum and montanum, and obscurum and parviflorum. In 
one species of this genus, HL. angustifolium, a plant very rare in a 
wild state near Plymouth, Sir John Lubbock says (British Wild 
‘Flowers in Relation to Insects, p. 25, ed. 1), “ Self-fertilization is 
impossible, from the fact that the stamens and pistils do not 
mature at the same time, a fact noticed by Sprengel so long ago as 
1790.” As regards another species, named above, HL. parviflorum, 
he says (p. 42) the contrary is the case. However, so far as the 
former plant is concerned, a succession of flowers on it, or any 
other proterandrous species, might of course enable the stigmas of 
the earlier-produced flowers to receive pollen from the anthers of 
later-opened ones. In other words, though fertilization could not 
take place through interaction between the organs of a single 
flower, it might through the combined action of those of two 
flowers growing on the same plant. The other genera in which I 
have found hybrids produced about Plymouth are—Galium, 
Carduus, Verbascum, Primula, and Rumex; probably Viola, 
Stachys, and Carex; and perhaps Arctium, Mentha, and Rubus. 
Investigations of great interest and value might be carried on in 
our neighbourhood with the object of discovering the ways in 
which fertilization is usually brought about in these genera; 
enquiries as to the manner of conveyance of pollen from one 
species to another would call for observations of an entomological 
as well as botanical nature. | 

I might go on to speak of peculiarities of distribution shown by 
the ranges of several of the large order Umbellifere, as well as by 
many belonging to succeeding ones; but shall travel no further 
onward in this paper among the species of the local flora, but fill 
its remaining portion by remarks of a retrospective kind. 

It has been my endeavour to show by simple facts that investi- 
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gations of considerable extent, as to variety of matter and direction 
of enquiry, can be undertaken, even when the attention is confined 
to a small area. I have written with the conviction that so com- 
paratively limited a tract as that forming the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall supplies in its plants, birds, insects, climate, geology, 
&c., and their mutual relations, objects of the deepest interest for 
study, and sufficient matter for prolonged, diligent, and exact 
research. I have maintained that by local facts some of the most 
startling theories of the age may be supported, tested, or perhaps 
disproved ; and that whilst this is the case it is a subject for regret 
that there should be a tendency in the scientific literature of the 
present day to lead men to spend time in making visionary state- 
ments as to the aspects and work of Nature zn the past, rather than 
in seeking after fuller knowledge of her operations in the present, 
grounded on undoubted facts, whence to draw inferences as to her 
earlier acts and phenomena. 

I have shown that further particulars are required before the 
distribution of certain plants in Devon and Cornwall can be stated 
with precision, and that questions of interest and importance would 
attach to records of their ranges, if sought out with exactness, and 
recorded with care; that such great questions as the differences 
between species and varieties, species competition, the respective 
influences of climate, lithology, and geology on plant distribution, 
may all have light thrown on them by the phenomena of even a 
limited tract, and may be kept in view by a student of its produc- 
tions in carrying out his work of observation. I have dwelt on 
the fact of the occurrence of hybridism in Epilobium, as well as 
its existence in other genera, and have consequently inferred that 
particulars respecting it may be gathered in this neighbourhood by 
those willing to seek after them. 

The tone of my remarks here and there in this paper may 
perhaps have already sufficed to show that whilst I am willing to 
accept certain views of natural phenomena adopted by advocates of 
the evolution theory, from my conviction of their interpretation of 
them being justified by facts, I yet consider that “not proven” 
must be written against the doctrine of the “ Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection.” 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE POPULARIZING OF ART. 


BY MR. H. VIGURS HARRIS. 


(Read February 2nd, 1882.) 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. A. R. DEBNAM. 


(Read February 9th, 1882.) 


A sriEF history. The disposal of sewage. Construction of sewers. 
Local drainage schemes. Sewer gas, and the ventilation of sewers. 
The open gratings in our narrow thoroughfares. Ventilation of 
drains and soil pipes. ‘The medical profession and sanitary work. 
House drains and their disconnection from sewers. 


IS INSANITY ON THE INCREASE? 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY DR. ALDRIDGE. 


(Read February 16th, 1882.) 


ImporTANcE of the subject. Who are the insane? For the present 
purpose a division into two classes necessary: (a) The registered. 
(b) The unregistered. In estimating the numbers and relations 
of each class different methods needful. The statistical method 
applicable to class a. The numbers and relations of class b only 
to be estimated in a general way by a review of many circum- 
stances ; such as the following: influence of advanced civilization, 
and the rapid development and diffusion of education, upon the 
production of insanity; examination of general mortality statistics ; 
probable growth of other nervous diseases; tendency of such 
diseases to act as producers of insanity in the individual and the 
race. Conclusion. 
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GOETHE’S FAUST. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY REV. J. ERSKINE RISK, M.A. 


(Read February 23rd, 1882.) 


GorTHE’s mystification as to the object of his Faust. Different 
opinions as to the real object. The question decided by analysis 
of the plan. Limitation of ‘‘The Tragedy of Faust,” as com- 
pared with the previous ‘‘ Fragment.” The two divisions of the 
first part. Selections—First, from the philosophic part; and 
second, from the episode of Marguerite. Relation of the Wal- 
purgis Night and the Intermezzo to the poem. Is the tragedy a 
work of art? In what point of view may it be so regarded? 
Faust’s discontent. Mephistophiles’ bye-play, and final defeat, as 
revealed at the end of the second part. The great charm of 
“ Faust,” and the causes of that fascination. Goethe’s best work 
of art considered as his autobiography. The promise of the pro- 
logue was that “God should lead Faust into light.” And so 
Goethe dies with the cry upon his lips, “Light, more light!” 
And he had it at last. 


WHAT TO EAT, WHAT TO DRINK, AND WHAT 
TO AVOID. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. W. SQUARE, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S. 


(Read March 2nd, 1882.) 


Di=t considered in relation to the various ages of man—infancy, 
youth, manhood, old age. The way to live properly. Diet con- 
sidered in relation to health. Variety. The diet of other nations 
besides our own. What to drink. Water, tea, coffee, &c. Milk. 
Alcohol: even the statistics not yet understood. Conclusion. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CANADIAN LIFE AND PROGRESS. 
SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY THE REV. PROF. CHAPMAN. 


(Read March 9th, 1882.) 


THE common interests of the British empire, and the great inter- 
national issues dependent on the future of Canada. The early 
history of the country, and its acquisition by England. Its 
physical features, climate, and characteristics of the people. The 
progress of late years in respect of population, commerce, revenue, 
means of transit, education, &c. The causes that have impeded 
progress, and their probable removal or diminution; such as de- 
centralization of government, the French element, the forest and 
climate, counter-attractions of the United States. The elements 
that must enter into the future development of the country ; such 
as centralization of the government, agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the great North-West, improved means of transit, com- 
mercial relations with the United States, the tide of immigration, 
the amalgation of the races, and creation of a national sentiment. 
Conclusion: the possible bearing of the future of Canada on 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy, and the contraction or enlargement of 
the British empire. 


FAMINES IN INDIA. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. J. SHELLY. 


(Read March 16th, 1882.) 


Tue extent and severity of famines in India during the last hundred 
years. The effects of famine. The causes of famine. Variations 
of rainfall. Dependence of the people upon agriculture. Extreme 
density of population. A description of the progress of a famine. 
The principles and methods of famine relief in 1877. Proposals 
for the future. The improvement of agriculture. The impedi- 
ments to improvement. Protective works—roads, canals, and 
railways. The ordinary condition of the people of India. The 
effects of British rule. Our duty to India. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENTS: THEIR TREATMENT 
AND EDUCATION. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. C. 8. JAGO. 


(Read March 23rd, 1882.) 


IntropuctTion. Limitation of subject. Gaols, &c., not true refor- 
matory institutions. Social condition of offenders. Classification 
of offenders. Llustrations of the same. Present means adopted 
for their reclamation. Reformatories, industrial schools, truant 
schools, school boards, and Attendance Committees. Their success 
and weakness. Proposals for strengthening the latter. General 
remarks. Conclusion. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CRUSTACEA. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURE BY MR. C. SPENCE BATE, F.R.S. 


(Read March 30th, 1882.) 


ANATOMICAL distinction between lobsters, prawns, and shrimps. 
The relative development of their young. The distribution in 
area and time of the forms more common to Europe. 


VOL. VIII. I 
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ON A KISTVAEN 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT TRETHIL, IN THE PARISH OF 
SHEVIOCK, CORNWALL. 


BY MR. C. SPENCE BATE, F.R.S. 


(Read at the Conversazione, Oct. 6th, 1881.) 


During the summer, while erecting a mow of corn on the farm of 
Trethil, it was found necessary to fix a stake im the ground. In 
accomplishing this the labourer came in contact with a flat stone, 
which was generally believed to be a drain-cover. The stone was 
then lifted, and immediately beneath was found the skeleton of a 
man. There was no one on the spot who took any interest in 
the circumstance, or had any conception of its being anything 
more than a hidden murder of some unknown individual in days 
long past. The farmer (Mr. Hill) told me that, anxious to get his 
corn saved, he took but little notice of the object beyond casual 
observation. 

Through the kindness of Miss Roberts, of Trethil, I was invited 
to examine it, and found to my delight that it was undoubtedly an | 
interment of prehistoric date. When it was first opened, I learned 
that the skeleton must have been tolerably perfect, as the skull and 
ribs were readily observed—the former lying in the south-east corner, 
the latter across from east to west. The arms were described as 
falling over the legs. This description, from persons who had no 
knowledge of the manner of the interments of the early inhabit- 
ants of this country, convinced me of the folded position of the 
body. Mr. Hill informed me that he had the lower jaw, which 
contained several teeth, in his hand—or, to use his own words, 
‘he took up the chin with its teeth all in it”—and many of the 
bones were saved by Mr. Kerswill, of St. Germans, who afterwards 
gave them to me; but they are all in such a fragmentary condition, 
and so fragile, that they are of little use beyond affording evidence 
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of their being human. There are both ends of the femur ; a por- 
tion of the scapula and humerus, and other shaft-bones ; together 
with several teeth, of which I obtained an upper first molar and an 
under second molar—enough to show that the individual was of 
adult but not old age. 


Finding that the contents of the kist had not been carefully ex- 
amined, I requested that all that was taken out might be sifted ; 
and by this means we obtained several fragments of coarse British 
pottery. By these, when some one or 
two pieces were put together, I was 
enabled to determine the extent of the 
circumference of the rim, and from 
the curves of others to obtain some 
approximate idea of the form of the 
vase ; but none by which I could 
determine its height, except so far as 
may be suggested by general propor- 
tion. We looked carefully for beads 
or other remains of personal adorn- 
ment, but found none, nor any weapon 
of either iron, flint, or bronze. The vase was about ten inches high 
by eight inches diameter, and was a little compressed about three 
inches from the upper edge. It was of primitive make and 
erudely ornamented, apparently by the aid of cord, formed probably 
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of some bark, the pressure of which, when twisted round the soft 
and impressionable clay, left a pattern. 

The presence of an earthen vase in the same grave with antes 
human remains is, I believe, an unusual occurrence, and it is diffi- 
cult to determine its object. In the kists wherein the bones have 
been found burned, the vase is generally present for the purpose of 
holding the fragmentary remains; but the vase in this grave can 
soarcely be a cinerary urn, seeing that the body is present in an 
unburned condition. 

A few similar instances have been observed in Derbyshire, and 
these have been suggested to be vessels in which food was deposited 
for the benefit of the departed ; but whether in case of revival, or 
for the purpose of strengthening him on his journey to the un- 
known, it is impossible to ascertain without fuller evidence. 

The individual could not have been of more than ordinary stature, 
judging from the size of the kist, which was two feet six inches 
long by two feet wide, and two feet six inches deep. The stone 
upon the western side was about six inches longer than that on 
the eastern, and was about two feet six inches beneath the grassy 
surface—over which, I am inclined to believe, there was once a 
mound, though the proprietor of the estate, as well as the farmer 
who has long cultivated it, assure me that there is no record or 
memory of such. The hill on which it stands overlooks the waters 
of Polbathic inlet and St. Germans creek; and the stone with 
which the kist was built is of a slate that is not represented nearer 
than the shores of Whitsand Bay. 

The contents that were procured—such as they are—will be 
preserved in the Museum of this Institution. The kist is still 
open, with the cover-stone lying at its head; and I believe it is 
the intention of Miss Roberts, the proprietor, to preserve intact 
this interesting specimen, illustrative of the manner of the inter- 
ments of the pre-Roman native Briton. 
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CONTRIBUTION’ TOWARDS THE FAUNA OF 
PLYMOUTH. 


BY MR. G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


HYMENOPTERA; ICHNEUMONIDA. 


Arranged according to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Catalogue, published by 
the Entomological Society of London, 1872. 


Part II. 


IcHNEUMON cyaniventris. Captured at Bickleigh, 20th August. 
leucocerus. Captured at Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
lineator. Bred in May. 
molitorius. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
vaginatorius. Plymbridge, 5th August. 
minutorius. Bickleigh, 5th August. 
latrator. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
cessator. Bickleigh, 8th June. 
saturatorius. Bickleigh, 20th August. I have bred it from 
Nonagria Typhe larva, taken in Essex. 
varipes. Plymbridge, 24th September. 
leucomelas. Stoke, 15th August. 
vestigator. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
bilunulatus. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
albicinctus. Plymbridge, 24th September. 
AMBLYTELES armatorius. LBickleigh, 8th June. 
margineguttatus. Bred from Noctua brunnea, 31st May. 
notatorius, Stonehouse, 27th May. 
Panzeri. Bred from Agrotis exclamationis, 16th July. 
alticola. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
PuatyLaBus Phedenii (Holmgr.). Bickleigh, 2nd September, This 
is a new British species. 
pedatorius. Bickleigh, 16th September. Has been bred from 
Eupithecia subnotata. 
errabundus. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
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GnatHoxys marginellus (Holmgr.). Plymbridge, 24th September. 
This is a new British species, and the first of the genus 
taken in England. 

PHMOGENES stimulator. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 

fulvitarsis. Bickleigh, 6th September. 


AETHECERUS (t) This is a genus new to Britain, and, I believe, 
an undescribed species. It was taken by the writer at 
Exminster on the 3rd September, 1881. 

PHyGADEUON dumetorum. Bickleigh, 20th August. 

cereus. Bickleigh, 8th June. 

plagiator. Liskeard, 28th August. 
vagabundus. Laira, 3rd July. 
graminicola, Maker, 27th August. 
nycthemerus. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
erythrinus. Bickleigh, 6th September. 


Cryptus obscurus. Liskeard, lst September. 
ornatus (Grav.). Bickleigh, 2nd September. ‘This is a new 
British species. 
migrator. Weston Mill, 3lst August. 
HEMITELES micator. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
fulvipes. Bickleigh, 16th September. 
areator. Bred 21st February from Sawfly cocoon (Trichio- 
soma betuleti), found at Bickleigh. 
castaneus. Bickleigh, 16th September. 
Aptssis stenoptera. Bickleigh, 16th September. 
Hemimacuus rufocinctus. Bickleigh, 16th September. 
PrzomacHus carnifex. Bickleigh, 16th September. 
corruptor. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
insidiosus. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
intermedius. Exminster, 3rd September. This and the two 
next species were recorded as new to Britain, in a paper 
read on the 6th April, 1880, by Mr. Bridgman, before 
the Entomological Society of London. 
incertus. Exminster, 3rd September. 
Milleri. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
aylochophilus. Exminster, 3rd September. This and the 
next species were recorded in the Entomologist on the 
22nd December last as new to Britain. 
analis, Bickleigh, 6th September. 
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Panisous virgatus. Bred 26th April, 1881, from Halias prasi- 
nana; 2nd May, from Odontopera bidentata ; 19th July, 
from Cosmia trapezina. 
CaMPOPLEX eurynotus. Bickleigh, 8th June. A new British species, 
Sacaritis latrator. Bickleigh, 20th August and 2nd September. 
A new British species. 
Limneria Licingulata. Bred from Hybernia progemmaria, 1st July. 
cerophaga. LBickleigh, 8th June. 
chrysosticta. Maker, 27th August. 
crassicormis. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
conciuna (Holmr.). Maker, 27th August. A new British 
species, 
cursitans (Holmr.). Bred from Vanessa atalanta, 27th August. 
A new British species. 
erucator. Bred from Hybernia progemmaria, 30th June, 
Faunus. Bickleigh, 20th August; Maker, 27th August. 
fulviventris. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
insidiator. Maker, 27th August. 
mutabilis. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
rapax. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
ruficincta. Bred 8th July, from Ellopia fasciaria; 3rd August, 
from Dianthecia cucubali ; 13th September, from Heca- 
tera serena ; 28th September, from Anarta myrtilli. 
Canipia pusilla. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
ArractopDEs bicolor. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
properator. Bickleigh, 20th August. 

Exotytus Jevigatus. Bickleigh, 20th August. 

Mesocuoruvs strenuus. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
confusus. Bred from Xylopoda fabriciana, 7th September. 
fuscicornis (Brischke). Bred 6th June, 1879, from Apanteles 

(?) cocoon, out of Abraxas grossulariata larva; and 
28th September, 1879, from Apanteles nothus, out of 
Melanippe galiata larva. A new British species. 

aciculatus (Bridgeman). New species. Bred from Apanteles 
glomeratus, out of Pieris brassice, 18th February. 
formosus (Bridgeman). This is also a new species. Bred from 
Macrocentrus thoracicus, out of Noctua triangulum, 12th 
July. 
Exerastes i//usor. Bickleigh, 2&h June. 
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MeEsoueptus paludicola. . Bickleigh, 8th June. 
Bignellii (Bridgeman). New species. Bickleigh, 1880. 
MESoLEIus molestus (Holmgr.) Bickleigh, 20th August. A new 
British species. 
fallax (Holmgr.) Bickleigh, 20th August. A new British 
species. 
TRYPHON signator. Bickleigh, 14th June. 
PoLyBLastus rivalis. Bickleigh, 6th September. 


CTENISCUS sexcinctus. Bickleigh, 2nd September. 
pictus. Bickleigh, 5th August. 


CoLpotTrocHia elegantula. Bickleigh, 16th September. 


Exocuus gravipes. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
jflavomarginatus. LBickleigh, 6th September. 


Bassus letatorius. Maker, 27th August. 
nemoralis. Plymbridge, 24th September. 
multicolor. Liskeard, 28th August. 
lateralis. LBickleigh, 20th August. 
biguttatus. Laira, 10th July. 
Jissorius. Maker, 27th August. 
areolatus. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
dorsalis. Maker, 27th August. 
obscuripes. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
Pimpua instigator. Stoke, 15th August. 
rufata. Bickleigh, 16th September. 
PotyspPHineta multicolor. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
tuberosa. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
Cuistopyea incitator. Maker, 27th August. 
Guypta bifoveolata. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
flavolineata. Bickleigh, 20th August. 
Lycorina triangulifera (Holmgr.). Bickleigh, 5th August. A 
new British species, and the first of the genus taken in 
England. 
Lissonota variabilis. Bovisand, 13th August. 
sulphurifera. Weston Mills, 3lst August; Marsh Mills, 
13th September. 
Meniscus impressor. Marsh Mills, 13th September. 
Puytopiztus segmentator. Bred from Tortrix viridana, 20th May. 
scabriculus. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
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APANTELES solitarius. Bred from Teniocampa stabilis and Orgyia 

antiqua. A new British species. 

rujicrus. Bred from Plusia iota and chrysitis. 

congestus (Ns.) (=¢intricatus, Hal.). Bred from Tryphoena 
pronuba. 

rubripes. Bred from Geometra papilionaria, Cabera pusaria, 
and Notodonta ziczac. 

glomeratus. Bred from Pieris brassice. 

spurius (Wesm.). Bred from Amphydasis betularia, A new 
British species, ~ 

juniperate. Bred from Zygena filipendule, Selenia illunaria, 
Hybernia defoliaria, Ephyra punctaria, and Cidaria 
fulvata. 

difficilis (Ns.) (= vestalis, Hal.). Bred from Huchelia Jacobec 
and Amphydasis prodromaria. 

tenebrosus (Wesm.). bred from Acrolepia pygmeana. A 
new British species. © 

formosus (Wesm.). Bred from Ourapteryx sambucaria. A 
new British species. 

fulvipes. Bred from Tryphcena orbona and Noctua xantho- 
grapha. 

nothus (Rhd.) Bred from Melanippe galiata and Cidaria 
pyraliata, A new species. 

Micropuitis ocellate (Bé.) (=ingratus, Hal.), Bred from Smerin- 

thus popult. 
tuberculifer (Wesm.) Bred from Polia flavocincta. A new 
British species. 
flavipes. Bred from Boarmia repandata. 
MicroGasteR swbcompletus (Ns.) (annulipes, Curt.) Bred from 
Vanessa Atalanta. 
pubescens (Ratz.). Bred from Thera obeliscata. 

Perititus deceptor. Bred from Crocallis elinguaria. 
pulchricornis (Wesm.) Bred from Cheimatobia brumata. 
scutellator. Bred from Teniocampa stabilis. 
unicolor. Bred from Orthosia lota. 

ZELE testaceator. Bred from a very thin, smooth, white cocoon. 

Copriposoma chalconotum. Bred from Depressaria nervosa. 


7, CLARENCE PLACE, STONEHOUSE, 
16th March, 1882. 
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THE INSCRIBED STONES AND ANCIENT CROSSES 
OF DEVON. 


PART’ JIE 


BY MR. C. SPENCE BATE, F.R.S. 
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On the road from Cornwood to Meavy, a short way from the 
Lee Moor Clay Works, where it forms a conspicuous object, is a 
cross by the side of the road. It has been down, and been re- 
placed. It is about five feet six inches high, and stands on a square 
flat stone pedestal. 

This cross has the angles carefully bevelled or chamfered off. One 
arm and the summit have been injured, or much weather-beaten. 

This stone is known generally in the neighbourhood by the name 
of the Roman Cross. 
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SHAUGH CROSS. 


Near the village of Shaugh, a short distance beyond the church 
in an easterly direction, where the road divides at the new Vicarage, 
a cross stands that evidently was erected on the hedge, but which, 
until recently “restored,” appeared as if inserted into it, the growth 
of vegetation having forced it into a reclining position. 

It is square-hewn in granite, and fixed in a flat foot-stone. The 
arm pointing south had, apparently long since, been broken off. 
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PUGHTOR CROSS, 


A cross of the sixteenth century type stands in a bottom between 
Pughtor and Sampford Tor, probably where the old road from 
Ashburton over Whitchurch Down divided to go to Horrabridge 
or Sampford Spiney. It stands about four feet high, and has the 
angles chamfered. 
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SHAUGH AND BICKLEIGH CROSS. 


On the road from Shaugh to Plympton, where it turns abruptly 
down to Bickleigh Bridge, stands, amidst a growth of vegetation, 
the basement-stone—in which the socket may still be seen—of a 
roadside cross which has long since been removed. 
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ELBURTON CROSS. 


The remains of this cross stand in the village of Elburton, on 
the road from Plymstock to Brixton, near where it is crossed by 
roads going from Wembury to Plympton. 

A portion of the shaft, which is chamfered at the angles, and 
the pediment, alone remain. The latter has the angles also cut 
away for one-half their height; and at the base of the cutting a 
square hollow is still deeper cut into the stone. 

The whole stands upon the natural rock, which here is elevated 
above the road. 
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COMPTON CROSS. 


On the Tavistock road, two miles out of Plymouth, stands a 
sixteenth-century cross, the whole but the head being entombed by 
the elevation of the road and sideway. It stands between two 
stones, and marks the boundary between the tithing of Compton 
Gifford and that of Weston Peverel. 


It stands just opposite to the cross-road leading to Pennycross 
church. 
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BISHOP’S STONE 


On the roadside, against a hedge, stands, near the village of 
Lustleigh, the basement of a cross that has long since departed. 
The corners of the stone are chamfered, and on the face is a coat 
of arms: Dexter, a sword or dagger, proper. Sinister, a bend 
dexter between what appear to be two balls. 

It is known in the locality as the Bishop’s Stone. 
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On the road from Holne to Buckfastleigh is a small granite cross 
near the gate-entrance to a dwelling-house. The cross is square-cut 
and plain; it is deeply imbedded in the ground, and leaves only 
the head exposed. It is probable that it is part of a more perfect 
Cross. 


VOL. VIII. K 
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NORTH BOVEY. 


On the road from Moretonhampstead to North Bovey, where the 
road branches to Okehampton, stands what appears to be the upper 
portion of a square-cut short-armed cross. It is probably only the 
upper portion of one that was much higher. It has the letter N 
coarsely engraved on one side, and is surrounded by waste vegetation. 
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NORTH BOVEY TOWN CROSS. 


In the village of North Bovey, surrounded by a grove of trees, 
not far from the church, stands a granite cross that has a smaller 
cross embossed upon its front. It stands upon a pediment that 
has the corners cut away, and projecting bosses left. 


Ww 
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WOODLAND CROSS. 


On the village green, outside Woodland church, once stood a 
sixteenth-century cross. It stood near a grove of trees, one of 
which in 1869 was blown down, and carried away the cross at its 
base. When I sketched it the cross existed as shown, but has 
since been removed. An inhabitant of the parish informs us that 
until recently the parish meetings were always held around this 
cross, beneath the trees. 


— 
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SAMPFORD SPINEY CROSS. 


This is a sixteenth-century cross, and stands in a corner of a 
farmyard just outside the wall of the churchyard. It has the 
angles chamfered. 
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SHEEPSTOR CROSS. 


This cross probably stood at one time near the church. 

When the members of the Plymouth Institution visited the 
locality in 1874, it was found with the arms broken off, and placed 
in the middle of a field, where it was used for cows to rub against. 

It has a smaller cross sculptured on its surface, and the angles of 
the larger one are slightly chamfered. | 
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MORETONHAMPSTEAD CROSS. 


Just outside the churchyard gate at Moretonhampstead stands a 
short cross, which is probably only the head of an original taller 
one, It stands on an octagonal base built of small stones. Behind 
it, growing out of the same basement, is a lime tree that has not 
improbably sprung from a self-sown seed. The tree has the foliage 
thickly grown, from frequent trimming, and is formed hollow like 
a wine-glass. It was in this hollow, in the “merrie days of 
England,” when may-pole festivals were common, that the fiddler 
sat while he scraped his instrument to the joy of those who danced 
beneath—a custom that was retained until of late years, when 
people became more circumspect, but whether happier or better is 
a matterjof doubt, 
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NORTH LEW CROSS. 


This cross stands at the north-east of the village green, near the 
entrance to the churchyard. 

‘Tradition reports that it dates from the times when the Tavi- 
stock preaching monks extended their out-stations beyond Broad- 
bury. After preaching at the cross for a time, the church was 
commenced. One aisle was built, and then another, and afterwards 
a third ; a richly-carved rood-screen was thrown across the three, 
and a chancel set in order to correspond. The elaborate and most 
ornate carving of the north aisle roof points to the Tudor times 
(say 1450); the brilliant colouring of the screen to 1500. Cran- 
mer’s letter to ‘the men of Devon’ marks the date of the nave 
seats, all richly carved, finished, and inscribed 1537.”—T, E.,, 
North Lew Rectory. 
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WIDDECOMBE CROSS. 


In the churchyard of Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, opposite to the 
main entrance to the church, is the broken shaft of what appears 
to be a sixteenth-century cross, standing on a square pedestal, the 
corners of which are cut away and bossed. | 

In the space in front of the lych entrance to the churchyard, 
opposite to some old almshouses, exists what appears to have 
formed the basement of another cross, but which is now occupied 
by a young and well-grown tree. 

On the eastern side of the churchyard, near the stile, facing 
outwards, is the head of a cross—probably that of the shaft stand- 
ing within the yard—built in the wall, being used as a part of the 
structure. 

Fuller gives a description of the end of this church having been 
struck by lightning in 1638. 
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HOLNE CROSS. 
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This cross is in the village of Holne, on the eastern border of 
Dartmoor, in the rectory of which Charles Kingsley was born. It 
stands in the churchyard, not far from a fine old yew-tree, on appa- 
rently a modern pedestal of three steps. It is a plain granite cross, 
with the edges chamfered. 

In the same churchyard is the following epitaph (now nearly 
obliterated) over the grave of a local worthy : 

“‘ Here lies poor old Ned 
On his last mattrass bed. 
During life he was honest and free: 
He knew well the Chase, * 
But has now run his race; 


And his name was Collins, 
D’ye see ! 


_ Died Dec'., 1780, aged 77.” 


* Holne Chase is in the valley below, in the same parish. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM EASTLAKE. 


By the death on the 12th of October, 1881, of William Eastlake, 
Admiralty Law Agent and Deputy Judge Advocate, Plymouth has 
lost one of the truest friends of Art it ever had, and the Plymouth 
Institution a much-valued member. Mr. Eastlake’s family had 
been settled in Plymouth for over two centuries, and -the offices 
which he held had been hereditary for three generations. His 
uncle was Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, President of the Royal 
Academy. Coming of an artistic family, it was but natural that 
Mr. Eastlake should himself be artistic. From early manhood he 
was well known as an excellent Art critic, whose judgment might 
always be relied upon. He was, in a sense in which no one 
left behind can be regarded, the chief link between the elder 
school of Plymouth artists and those of the present day. Through 
his uncle and father he first had associations with Haydon and 
Prout and their contemporaries ; and later he himself became the 
moving spirit of the Plymouth Society of Artists and Amateurs, 
Originally formed some sixty years since, and dying out for a 
while, it was resuscitated in 1848, with Mr. Eastlake as honorary 
secretary, and for several years continued its genial fortnightly 
meetings. An artist himself of freshness and vigour and refined 
taste, Mr. Eastlake had the pleasure of knowing that the hereditary 
talent was continued in his own family. For many years, while 
occupations and health permitted, Mr. Eastlake joined in annual 
sketching excursions with various artist friends—among others 
Sir Robert Collier, 8. Cook, Talfourd, Mr. Philip Mitchell, and his 
son-in-law, Mr. Leader. To the late Samuel Cook, the most gifted 
water-colour artist of the West, he was one of the truest and 
heartiest friends; and one of the most valuable contributions to 
the last volume of the Transactions of the Plymouth Institution 
is a paper by Mr. Eastlake on Cook’s life and work, There is so 
much necessarily of the autobiographical in it that the paper now 
has a melancholy interest. It was Mr. Eastlake’s intention to have 
followed it up with sketches of other Plymouth artists that he had 
known. Now hand and brain are stilled, and valued reminiscences 
are lost for ever. 
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